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OBSERVATIONS 

VH>K THB 

ANTIENT HISTORY OF EGYPT; 

AKD THK . 

■ I 

NATIONS THAT WERE CONNECTED WITH IT j 

WHERBm AN ACCOUNT IS GIVEV OF 

TUB SHEPHEBD KINGS AND THE ISRAELITES: 

AND THB PLACE WHBRB THBT BOTH BESIDBD IS 

DXTBRMIKXD. 

The whole calculated to rectify in some degree the Chronology and 

Geography of that Kingdom : and to clear up the Difficulties 

with which they have hitherto been attended. 

W E arc informed in the Mosaic account of the 
Bojournoi^nt of the Israelites in Egypt^ that the 
place of their allotment was the land of Goshen* 
As Egypt was very spaciouSi and consisted of many 
large prefectures^ as well as subordinate districts^ it 
has employed the wit of many eminent writers t^ 
determine to which of these this particular land is 
to be ascribed. Some have thou^t that it was sir 
tuated in the fields of Zoan. Bat where are the 
^Ids of Zoan ? Others bi the entrance into %\» 
couptry,. of wtywib it w}i» a pwti9P« J» f^tt, it 

vol. VI. B 
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has been placed in Egypt ; out of Egypt ; upon the 
Red Sea ; and upon the borders of Canaan ; just as 
people's fancies have directed them. These, and 
many more, have been the opinions of writers upon 
this subject ; who, being guided merely by caprice 
have advanced notions not only unsupported by any 
evidence, but often contradictory to the best ac- 
counts in history, and to the very authorities that 
they appeal to. The greatest part of what these 
authors advance consists of a dry investigation, 
which is airried on by a train of unwarrantable sup- 
positions, not at all edifying or satisfactory, though 
enforced with a great deal of learning. " In inquiries 
after mathematical truths, the process is very dif- 
ferent. We advance upon some sure grounds, pro- 
ceeding from one truth to another, till we arrive at 
the knowledge required. And we have been taught 
the game way of reasoning in the researches that 
we make in nature. Some data are first stated ; 
some determined and undeniable principles laid 
down, which are examined and compared : and 
then, by fair inferences and necessary deductions 
we arrive at the truth. Hence have arisen tliose 
great improvements, that for this last century have 
been made in every branch of philosophy : much to 
the honour of our island ; where this method of in- 
vestigation was first recommended and introduced^ 
and has been continually prosecuted with the great* 
Cftt diligence and success ; to the discouragement of 
all hypothesis and unwarrantable conjecture. 
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It is true, th^t in historical disquisitions we can* 
Dot expect mathematical certainty ; much less can 
we obtain experimental knowledge : the nature of 
the evidence will not admit of such a proof. Yet 
there are not wanting proper data to proceed 
upon; matters of fact well stated, that are illus- 
trated by other contingencies, especially such as 
have been never controverted. There is oftentimes, 
in respect to an historical transaction, such a con- 
nection and correspondence with other events ; so 
marvellous a coincidence of collateral circumstances, 
as. produces an internal proof superior to the iesr 
timony of the writer, through whose hands we re- 
ceive the account. So that we yield our assent, not 
merely on the credibility of the narrator : but from 
being certified in our belief, by an aggregate of cir- 
cumstances, credible of themselves singly ; but of 
infinite force and influence, when they are brought 
collectively to a point, and operate together. From 
hence many truths may be deduced ; such as we 
may fairly assent to ; and of which we may be nio- 
rally certain. And tlie evidence resulting in this 
case is as home and satisfactory, as any that is- 
founded on mathematical knowledge ; and the as- 
sent we yield to it is as determined and full. But 
it may be said, that, in very remote inquiries we 
cannot always obtain. this satisfactory light: an'd, 
though no one can well hesitate to pronounce that 
there was once such a country as Chaldaa or Egypt: 
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yet there are many circumstances relating to tlie 
origin and chronology of those kingdoms; many 
l^rticulars tlmt r^ard the history and situation of 
Ibetr cities, of which we cannot be so acurately in- 
formed. All this is true : and, where we cannot 
obtain the light we wish for, we must rest contented 
with what can be procured : and if ther3 really be 
none, we should take care not to make use of a fiilse 
light to bewilder ourselves, and to mislead others. 
This caution- cannot bd too religiously, observed: 
that we do not impose upon our own judgment ; 
and fancy that we see light, when there is none ; and 
then endeavour to captivate the ignorant and un- 
wary by illusions of our own raising. In short, let us 
ftot go merely on surmise ; but have some grounds^ 
whereon to found our conjectures. Let us not pro- 
ceed blindly in a track, we are unacqujainted with ; 
and then support our reveries with wicked wit and 
illicit learning. How often do writers obtrude upon 
tiieir readers a bai*e possibility for a probability, and 
make inferences in consequence of it ? arguing from 
the silence of authors ; from terms relative and 
comparative ; from a supposed convenience and 
expediency, which they frame in the luxuriancy of 
their fancy, but which no where else is to be found. 
How often do they pitch upon a circumstance, the 
lea^t to be depended on, to determine all the rest ^ 
where the first position is as doubtful as the second, 
or any which are inferred from it ; so that every 
>tep tliey take, they recede farther and farther from 
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the truth. And, during the whole course of their 
inquiries, they are too apt to magtiify and eohftnCk. 
oa one haud, and to soften and extenuate pn the 
Other; according as the evidence suits, oris unfavour- 
able 4:0 their purpose. Nor is this to be obser^e^* 
among people of low endown^ents ooly^ tind of » 
afX)derate degree of literature: mftuy wciters of ex* 
qui^ite talents and an ample share of learning. HM 
misled by the like prejudioes : hy >hich means 
much embarrassment and per|iilexity has ensaed; 
and an obscurity been cast on some interesting paria 
of history. This has been in great m)ra3ure owkig 
to their not having originally set out upon sopge-. 
thing well known and assured : by neglecting which 
they have misapplied much good learning, and given 
a sanction to a multiplicity of errors. For the bane 
of ti'uth is ill-grounded conjecture ; and the more 
ingeniously it is suppwted, the greater is the eVili 
These errors are particularly fatal in geographical 
inquiries ; and generally very complicated. lP6t 
every city and district being in the vicinity of some, 
other, if one is, through the whioi and capriciou3^ 
ness of a writer, misplaced ; all that have a cpo» 
nexion with it must suffer a change in their situa- 
tion ; in order to keep up that relation and corres- 
pondence, which must necessarily subsist between 
them. As X would not have expressed myself with 
so much severity, if I liad not good reason for what 
I alledge ; I will, with the reader's leave, lay before 
him soma instances of the unwarrantable nssump* 
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tions that writers have made bold with, and a com* 
plication of mistakes in consequence of them. 

As I purpose to make some inquiries into the 
antient history of Egypt; I will begin with this 
<mestion^ Where was the land of Goshen f The in- 
genious Lakemacher^ ' in order to investigate this 
point, looks out first for the place of residence of 
Pharaoh. This he presumes was 2^an : and Zaaui 
he says, was Tanis. He accordingly places it on 
the Peiusiac branch of the JVi/e, towards the bot- 
tom : and as Goshen is supposed to be near the re* 
sidence of Pharaoh^ it is placed to the east both of 



■ Jo. Gothqfr. Lakemacheri Gr, et Orient. lAng. Prof. Ord. 
Observationes FhUoiogic^. 3 voh Helmsfadii. 1730, Sec VoK 
2d. p. 297* and the map at page 1. De situ Gosmitidh, p. 314* 
M rvm veri indagandum ipg^ nobis Sacne liter^p admhtitula fton- 
nuUa subminigtrant. Snnt auUm hoc tria ; T. Gosenitis in eft 
^gypti parte fuit^quam qui ex Canaane advenirent prixnam in^ 
trabant. II. Vicina fuit Tani, sodi regia?. III. Terra fuic pas* 
cuosai pocoribusque alendis cum primis idonea— -ComperifTirv^ 
utique siiamfyisse Gosenifidhn in Mgypii anterioribtu^ Canaanan 
inter sedemqnc regiam, tr^i nomas trat Bvbasticus r.t Arahinu^ simtil 
cum parte quddam Setkroiiie : prasertim cum addatur loco paste* 
riori J<isepbum curru jumcio obviam processisse parenti in Goseni^ 
tidem.^-Naw W^, {^y^*^¥^ ^^ lingua Arabicdy cui kaud dubii cog* 
ftutafuit ^gjfptiacOf loricam sonat et partem anteriorem, testis 
quidem speciatim, scd et gencratim cvjuscunqne rei. He places 
Tanis upon the river of Pelnsium : and to the cast of it the Ara^ 
bian nome, the nome of Bubastvs, and part of the Setkroltic^ bt* 
tween that river and Canaan. Here was the land of Gosken si-« 
tuated according to him^ in Arabia beyond the limits of Delta. 
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Tunis and the river, in Arabia; in a spot opposite 
to tliem. This allotment of Goshen neeessariJy cb- 
tennines the situation of many other places, that 
must be made to agree with it . For not only ila- 
meses and Pithonij but the nome of Bubasti^ 
with its city and appendages ; and likewise that if 
Heiiopolit. must accord with this -situation of 
Goshen : so that, if there be an error in the first 
principle, there will be found a sad series of vaii^ 
takes, before n-e come to a conclusion* The chief 
points that he proceeds upon are these — ^.^ that 
'^ Goshen was in the way to Egyptj at the entraode 
'' of it, as people came from Canaan: that it. was 
near to Tanisj and was a place of pastures : .and 
lastly, that the spot he attributes to Goshen hiul 
this excellency ; and was particularly adapted to 
*' flocks and herds." I shall not enter into a detail 
of all his false reasoning : nor point out the passages 
in antient authors, that he has misapplied. Xet 
it suffice, if I shew that he is fundamentally in the 
wrong ; and has chosen a part of the world for the 
residence of the Israelii ps^ that was ncvisr habitable. 
lie was hurried on with a zeal for bis hypotbeins, 
and never in the least considered the natural his- 
tory of the country he treats of : in which there was 
neither province nor city ; for it was all a desert 
Pomponius Mela mentions that ope. part of Arabia 
.which lay qpon the Red Sea, was sufficiently fruit- 
ful : but from Egypt to tlie Red Sea (that is frocn 
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JMit to east) it wtt aUa barred flat, ^pianu tt 
MmiU. ' Ptiiiy speaks to the saofte purpose ; ^Ara- 
'kuh-'^erilfSy prmterquam ubi Syrue confima eitin- 
gU^^^Agrifpa a Pelusib Anmam Rubri mOru op- 
pidwmper denria CXXV. M. possuum iradit. 
iDmbrus SiculuBf speaking of the same part of the 
*€0UQtry to the east of lower Egypt f sa|s, that it 
mn from north to south a wild, from Pelusmm 
^ite up to Heliopolis ; ^ «#• ItnAiM-ia ^t^u *HXMm- 
laiBK A« Tuc ip«i^» Strabo is more full and to the pur- 

'^ese. ^ *H J^ fwl^v tv NfiAs Mil til A^Cui noXWM A^d- 
Mm fiisit ffr»* MAI fir< yi riin^ aix^Mr Aevmc it^ct$ to flnXsriov' 

aXA* t^H^t awiiM& irriy Mm a6«rec rfat^oiriftf. ■ 

i -i : Arabia, we find, commenced from the very Nile. 
.^tluumn stood upon the extremity of it; from 



I. 



'' .'* P. Jfdbt. lib. 1« csp. 10* 
^ [3 Flhii. Nat, Hiiti lib. 5. oip. 11. Edi^ Harduin. 

, ^ The words of Diodorus relate to the great work of Sesostris ; 
who is said to have carried on a fortification from Pelusivm as 
tiigh up as Heliopblii, by way of defence to the anterior parts of 
IBj^f. It'tvas lAOO stadia in length, and went the nhole 

-1f*y throag^ th^ dttelt: m^» nn^iwriif t^x^ ^JiKuMnXufi im rtj^ 
'^^if^^p iUI)».i« p. 36;. Edit. Stcphao. H« in another place inen- 
ii^ns Egffft, as uery diffici^t of access, on account of this desert ; 
,hf^wpttantima9rtX*fi 4mic. lib. 15. p. 478. See Jos. de Bell. Jud. 

' lib. ^p cap. 11. of TiVtif's march; and Po?y6. lib. 5. of the 

f VnisrcK of Ptolemy to Gaza. 
^ ^^^hraboi y<A.2. p. 1155. Edit. Amst. 1707. J^»*Co^tj 
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whence extraded e vast deieri, not fit for the mwch 
w encampment of an nnof. And he ^ther afMa; 
that besides its being without water, its sands wef^ 
foil of reptiles^ midoobtedlj ef a poisonous natmUL 

rmy ^ m^/eao^uW And in another place, mentioning 
the same^rt of Arabia from the Nile to the Red 
Sa», he represents it as a sandy waste, that coeld 
scarcely be passed, except on camels; K tpnifA^ ik Mmt 

assures us, that when Antonius marched his army 
from Syria towards Egypt ^ he and his soldiet^ 
bad such apprehensions from this desert, and this 
particular part of the desert, that they esteemed it 
the worst enemy they had to encounter : ^ Eirti if 4» 

r«Af/Mi jEAoAX^ir f feCsvIo Ti»y tiri to IIiiXirrMy ihv^ art i% tt% 
^KfjLfjtM CaSfiac xai etvvf^s, Tsri^i to tx^ ny/xa x«i r» rnf Stf^ 

Cmnic^ fXf) yiifo/Actrtic «utok rti^ wftia^. Even the few 
towns upon the sea coast from Palestine to Egypt 
seem to have been very bare of the necessaries of 
life. One of them was Ostracine; where water 
was so scarce, that to desire drink of an inha<> 
bitant became a proverbial expression for asking 
alms of a beggar; " Afnq fU¥ mt jtwrnf^if fr«^« m, rri 



^ Concolor exustis atque indiscretus areuis 

AmmodyUs. Lucan. lib. 9. v« 71^* SceDeii^. #• n IS. 
^ In Vit. Antonii. 
* Greg. Nazianz. Ejpist. 46. 
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/uili v^»p woLj^a rntf OffMumnif tixir»I»v, Mount CosiM 
W16 itself S'lvw^nc TIC Xo^ Ax^wrnf »a^M»y a»u^i^c : " a 

" 'sharp sandy hillock, without water." The next 
place beyond Ostracine was Rhinocolnra ; and as 
badly circumstanced as the former. It was sur- 
rounded with a morass of sea water ; so that all their 
wells were tainted ; and bad as their witter seems 
to have been, there was even of this great scarcity. 

juii rairliXfiic Ttf yfurci xix^ov. This desert, which began 
ai Feiusium and the iVi/e, reached in the way to 
Palestine as far as Gaza^ which was situated on 
the edge of itr— avm in* tfupwc, says " the Apostle. 
And Arrian '^ observes of the same place ; i^'xarr^ 

ii yxfiTo, eJ; tir AiyxiirtH fx <^o»v»xiic loim, tin rnj ccfi^fi rf\g 

But Lakemacher is not contented with cursorily 
speaking of this part of the world. He goes so for 
as to describe it ; telling us what it was, and what 
it was not ; as if he had been witness of its good- 



* Jcitpktis of the march of Titus says ; ITpo^ tm r» Km^w Ai« 
Uftt rf«TA«rflf«iT«»* Tfi ^1 vrtfaiA Kara rut OrfAKimv. iref i rei9fio; 
wtapvi^oi. Dc Bell. Jud. lib. 4. cap. 11. Mela seems to think 
more favourably of this hill: but, I beliivc, without any reason, 
lib. 1. cap. p. 

■• Diodonts Sicuhs. Mb. 1. pag. 38. 

■■ Acts. 8. V, 26. 

'* Expcd. Alex. lib. 2. % 
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nessy and had traversed it at his leisure. '' lUe 
tracttu-^ah ipsd naturd adpecora akndu videbatur 
foetus. Neque enim tot rknSy uti Delta, iucisus 
erat abruptusqtie ; sed campis continuis lateque 
p0tentibus liberk evagandi palandique gregibus 
faciebat copiam. Quocirca illo potissimum deleC'^ 
tatos ,fuUsf pastores non est magnopere mh'andum. 
It was a rich open country : in shorty a perfect* 
Arcadia. To this minute and whimsical descri{>- 
tion of a. region that the author was totally unn^ 
acquainted with, let me subjoin an account of the 
true nature of these parts ; and, as far as I can 
Judge, of the very spot that lias been above treated 
of, with some occurrences that happened there ; u 
they are described by a modern traveller. ^Baum* 
garteriy a German nobleman, set out with a Cam- 
van from Cairo to go to Syria^ December the 6thy 
in the year 1507. He travelled five days ; when b^ 
came towards the part of Arabia that lay betweeaV 
Damiata and Syria. '' On the twelfth day about 
'^ sun-rising we came to a desolate and decayed 
*' cottage; where we stopped about two hours; 
'^ and then went on in our sandy journey towards 
^^ the sea. Not fi^r from this cottage we saw above 
'' ten thousand carcases of sheep, goats, asses, and 
** other creatures lying on the ground, rotten and 



•» Vol. 2. p. 320. 

»♦ CkurchiWi Collegian of Trarels. vol. 1. p. 457. 
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f* balf consumed : the noiaom smell of whrch was 
M so uosufferable, that we were obliged to make 
all the baste we could to get out of the reach of 
it. The occasion of their lying there was thus. 
Admirald^ one of the Sultan's chief ministers, 
having been sent into Judiea to raise a poll-tax, 
'^ and finding it hard to get in the money, had 
** driven away the poor people's cattle, with a de- 
" sign to carry them to Cairo^ and present them 
'^ to the Sultan. But as he was travelling through 
tliat desert, where there was neither water nor 
pasture, he lost them all.^-After we had got 
out of the reach of that stink, we came to a 
certain bay/ '^ SandifSy the father of English 






*s Baumgarttn was at Cairo in the time of Tangobardin, the 
last of the JMamalukc kings, A. D. 1507. He was admitted to 
that prince's presence ; and saw him with his thirty-five wives^ 
in the midbt of the highest luxury and gratification, maintaining 
that no life could he compared with his for true substantial hap- 
piness. A few years afterwards he was defeated by Selim the 
Titrk^ and hanged before his palace. The same person traversed 
this deseit another way, ia his juiurney to Mount Sinai; and 
shews that it was of the same nature eveiy where. '' Akamcor^ 
'^ two miles from Cairo ; and stands in a sandy desert.«-On the 
" eighth \vc entered the deserts. — On the ninth we marched 
" through a dreadful sandy desert, where nothing that wasga^cn 
** appealed ; not so ujuch as briars or thorns,*' We have the 
like account iii, Monconijiiii Iter ad monUm Sia^. 13. April, Ad 
hospUlum vvl diversnrimn. 14. Per descr turn statim a drcersorio 
v.cipuHs* In Jikc manner Ntiisc/uizff Iter ad MoHtem S'lHit. 
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travellers, went the same rout, and gives. a similar 
account of iu "* " On the east it [Egypt] is con- 
" fined with the Arabian deserts — We were to be- 
*' gin the worst of the journey. On the lOlh of 
" March we entered the main deserts : — a Uarrca 
^^ and desolate country, bearing neither grass nor 
" trees ; save only here and there a few palms : — 
** no water that is sweet ; all being a mere wilder- 
** jiess of sand." This is the spot that Lakemacher 
terms terra pascuosa, pecoribtisqtie alendis cum 
primU idonea : here he supposes a numerous peo- 
ple to have resided two centuries, where a Cara^ 
voji could not subsist for a day. Sure this is over- 
looking the plainest evidence, and running counter 
to the most approved authorities. Yet the learned 
professor Joh. Math. Hasius subscribes this opi* 
nion ; and, proceeding upon the same grounds, adds 
to the extravagancies largely. "^ He gives it as a 



:25 Junii. Cahiro inane Uir inceptum^^wdc ad Suez mcrum satu' 
lum. In short, the whole space from lower Egypt to Palestine 
suid to the Red Sea was at all times a desert, taken ia cvm- 
direction. " Toute TEgypt est environn6e de deserts ct sa- 
blons.^ Daiityy p. 273. Leo Afrkanus speaks to the sanic 
eAect : aad aUl aiitieut writers agree that Arabia and the desert of 
Arabia commenced from the river oiFdusiunif the extreme braocii 
o( the Nile eas^tmard. 

«« SaMdy*'& Tra? els, 

*' Johan. MatL Masii Motion. Profess, inttcmberg. Regni 
Davidici et Sohmonis description Normberg, 1739. In cap. 12. 
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fMson for placing the Israelites in this particular 
situation, because they were in the vicinity of those 
very places about mount Casius^ which are repre- 
sented by Plutarch and other writers as uninha- 
bitable. I have been pretty diffuse in my confuta- 
tion of Lakemacher*s notions ; as at the samer time 
I obviate the opinion of all those who are of the 
same way of thinking ; there being many of that 
class. Even the learned bishop Cumberland was of 
this opmion. ** " It is probable that the country 
" which Moses calls Goshen began hereabouts^ 
" [near Pelusium] and ran southward between 
'^ the Nile on its west side and the Red Sea on 
'' 'part of its east : — the fittest place to maintain 
•• their cattle/* 

Mr* Sale has exhibited in his writings much ori-^ 
ental reading : and the world is certainly indebted 
to him on that head. Yet he has been too much 
led by fancy : and he very often determines a point 
peremptorily, that he has not sufficiently considered. 
He has a note upon this subject, which I will trans- 
cribe at large. /' It is a wonder how the Septua- 
" gint came to place the land of Goshen in Arabia, 



|»rt 2. p. 175. amon^ other reasons given, these arc principal : 
Cwtditio.regionis ; f erf His enim at ob viciniam Nttif inque introitu 
JE^tL In vk'inia sunt Migdoi^ Baalzcpkan^ Laau Sirbonis. 
Alia ttiam non sinefructu videri poMsunt apnd Lakemackerum^ iron 
tint laudt citandnm^ in obscrvationibus wis philologicis. 
*• In Sanchoniath, p. 365 & 365, 
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at least, some copies have it Goshen in Arabia^ 
since that was farther off from Egypt than the 
'^ land of Canamu St. Jerom thinks that it was 
the jsame as lliebdis in Ethiopia or bordering to 
it : but that was too long a journey for Jacobs 
neither would Joseph have been near enough to 
^' have seen and supplied bis wants : whereas he 
^' gives it as a reason to his brethren, in the^ former 
chapter, for his choosing this land, that they 
might be near him. But this Goshen was situate 
between the Red Sea and the JVi/e, upon the 
'^ borders of Canaan, not far from On or Hitra-* 
** polis, where his chief habitation was. It was a 
^* fruitful spot of ground, and fit for cattle ; and 
therefore Josephus tells os that Pharaoh kept 
his own. there. It was separate from* Egyptp 
'' and therefore fittest for Jacob and his family; 
" which would be out of all danger of interfering 
** with the Egyptians.'' ^^ What an inconsistent 
jumble is here ! This writer wonders that the 
Seventy should place Goshen in Arabia; and 
therefore, to mend the matter, he places it in the 
confines of Canaan: whereby he shews, that he 
neither knew the true situation of Egypt^ nor the 
extent of Arabia, nor the limits of the land he 
speaks of. He did not know that all to the east of 
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'• Universal History, volt 1. p. 457. note A. 
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the Nik was called Arabia. ^'H it fjLtrpiJ^v m NnXs 

SUM r« Af ctda xoXiru AfaC^a {lw in* ^' Ultra Pelusi- 

acum Arabia est^ ad Ruhrum mare pertinem.: and 

did not know that the city Heliapolity which he al- 
ludes to and calls Hierapolis^ was in Arabia ': which 
city be places not iar from the borders of Canaan ; 
between which places, howereri there was a mighty 
intervaL For Canaan^ as it was bounded at the 
time we are speaking of, bad between it and Egypt 
part of Fhiiistim or Palastitia propria. Next in 
order to the PhiUstines were the ^^ Anialekites ; 
who stretched across almost from one sea to the 
other, and were a very powerful nation. Between 
them and the city Heliopolis was the desert above- 
mentioned ; from the commencement of which to 
^Heliopolis could not be less than 150 miles. This 



** 5fraS. vol. 2. pag. 1155. 

*> Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. S. ctp. 11. 

^ Siepk. Bpzant. 

^ Acoordiag to Josephus the AmalelUcs reached from Peiu* 
sium to the Red Sea. Antiq. Jud. lib. 6. cap. S. 

^ There were two cities named Heliopolis; of which I shall 
have a great deal to say hereafter. One was in lower Egypt ; 
and very anticnt, being the 0» of M^e9 and the Prophets : the 
other of later date, and called properly Onhtm, It was situated 
at sovne distance from the fbrmery and in Arabia. This is a cir- 
cumstance, that has escaped the notice not only of all the mo- 
dcrosy but 9f aost of the aotieote. 
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space is by the writer overlooked, and the country 
annihilated : so that the confines of Canaan are 
brought within the verge of upper Egypt. After 
having determined the situation of this Goshen be- 
tween the Red Sea and' the Nile upon the borders 
of Canaan^ not far from Hierapolis^ where it seems 
Joseph lived, he concludes ; " it was a fruitful spot, 
** and separate from Egypt ; and therefore fittest 
" for Jacob.'' In this wide field it is difficult to 
know the part he alludes to. But in respect to the 
spot, wherever it was, being fruitful, it is a ground- 
less supposition. I have shewn from many autho- 
rities, that it was a barren wild : and as to the land 
of Goshen being separate from Egyptj it is quite 
contradictory to the Mosaic account. The sacred 
historian assures us that it was part of the land of 
Egypt. *^ The Israelites were to eat by Pharaoh's 
appointment the fat of the land : the good of all the 
land of Egypt was theirs. **^ *' The land of Egypt 
is before thee ;" said the prince of the country ; 
in the best of the land make thy father and brc- 
" thren to dwell. — ^And Joseph placed his father 
and his brethren, and gave them a possession in 
the land of Egypty in the best of the land, in the 
land of RameseSy as Pharaoh had commanded.^— 
And Israel dwelt in the land of Egypt in the 
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** Gen. 45. V. 18.20. 
** Gen. 47. v. 6. 1 1. 27. 
VOL. VI. C 
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" country of Goshen.'' This sure is very explicit 
and plain. But what evidence is sufficient against 
the perverseness of human wit^ that will so very in- 
dustriously deviate from the truth? which would 
persuade us, that " the best of the land of Egypf^ 
was not the best, nor in Egypt ; and that the Is-- 
raclitcs were placed in a desert. 

The learned editor of ^ Benjamin Tudelensis pro- 
ceeds upon the same principles as Mv.Salt; and 
thinics it is plain from scripture, that Goshen wa» 
only in the confines of Egypt towards the land of 
Canaan. Sed ubi Juerit [terra Gosheii] distincth 
nan docetur : nisi quod historic Exodi in JEgypti 
confinio ^versus terram Canaan earn coUocat. At 
Benjamin inter Kairum et Alexandriam eandem 
recenset : ita sape aber rat.— Idea magis confirmoTy 
ut locum in orientaliori JEgypti regione situm de- 
signari credam : nimirum Goshen esse dicecesin 
circa Heliopolin, sive civitatem Solis; adeoque 
Ramcses ipsam esse Heliopotin. Here is the same 
uncertainty and confusion that we had above. 
Goshen is placed in the confines of Egypt towards 
Canaan ; and at the same time is in the province, 
of which Heliopolis was the capital, that is a medi- 
terranean nome of lower Egypt. Mr. Sale's ac- 
count is so similar to this, that he undoubtedly bor-^ 



*' Itinerar'mm D. Benjaminis cwn versione et notis Constantini 
II Efnpereur. Lugd. Bat. Elf. l633. pag. 223. 
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rowed his notions from hence : which he seems to 
have adopted at first sight, without the least trial 
or examination. 

Our very learned countryman Marsham had too 
much discernment to make Goshen an Arabian 
province. He places it in Egypt ; but in the lower 
parts, the nearest to Arabia and Syria : and for 
this reason, because Joseph met his father at 
Gosheny when he was coming from Canaan. ^^Jo- 
sephus patri advenienti h Canaan occurrit ad Gho- 
sen. This is not fairly expressed : indeed, it is 
quite contrary to the Mosaic account. The Scrip- 
ture does not say that he met his father, as he was 
coming ; that is, as he seems to imply, ex adverso : 
^ but the contrary. It acquaints us, that the pa- 



*• Verum ubi ttrrarumfuit Ghosen ? cert} in mferiore JEgypto ; 
tt habit aiio Israelitarum Syri^ et Arabitejinitifna. Josephvs patri 
advenienti } Canaan occurrit ad Ghosen. Ci^m ex ^gypto tandem 
discederent Israelitst, primum iter illincfuit in Succoth^ id est ten^ 
toria^ sive Arabia desertum. Marshami Canon Chronicus, p. 90* 
edit. Lips. 

*• This is one of the inferences that I before complained of, 
made contrary to the evidence appealed to. Many have fallen 
into the same mistake, by not attending to the plain and obvious 
account, as it is given u^ by the sacred writer. This error oc- 
curs in Zonaras, Hl^ ^i tik Aiyvfrrti wXno-iot o»t» avtw [laxwC] 
wfoa-wafra luamf. Vol. 1. p. 31. and in Philo Judaus, 'O tf 
«/io< atso'a^ {axowot ya^ xm ^fom^^ tn^ ^^ mmrr •^l!^«») » fcowepatf 
Ttfy o^iATP airi;^ovri ^aTa;(t«ir avnirra T*^ ir«7^' x«i x»Ta Ti}f xaX«/ai»9}V 
'H^««ry «roXif irrvx«»T<o Ivifnm^*^ vC^ii>M%. Liber de Josephs 
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triarch had a place of residence allotted him in the 
land of Egypt : that, when he was going to that 
place, he sent one of his sons to Joseph^ to desire 
that he would meet him there upon his arrival. 
'*" "jAnd he sent Judah before him unto Josephy to 
direct his face unto Goshen ; and they came into 
the land of Goshen. And Joseph made ready 
his chariot, and went up to meet Israel his fa- 
ther, to Goshen; and presented himself unto 
*' him." His father seems to have been arrived 
before Joseph set out : so that I do not see how 
any inference can be made from lience, that Goshen 
was in the lower and anterior parts of Egypt. 
Two bodies may meet at a very acute angle, as well 
as in a direct line. Had the place of destination 
been Thebes or Elephantis, Jacob might very con- 
sistently have made the same request for his son to 
have met him there. But Marsham adds farther 
to confirm this notion, that the Israelites at their 
departure came first to Succoth, which means booths, 
that is, Arabia deserta. They certainly did make 
this their first stage : but how will this prove that 
they were placed in the lower parts, the nearest to 
Syria? " because the first step they took, they 
V were in Arabia.'' This circumstance was com- 
mon to all places situated either to the east of the 
river, as many were in upper Egypt ; or close 



»^ Gen. 46. V. 28, 29. 
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upon the western side of it, as many were in the 
lower or Delta: especially such as lay near the 
Pelusiac branch; The first were actually in Ara- 
bia: and the others could not pass the river, but 
they were in it likewise. The stream that they 
lived upon was the great barrier of lower Egypt ; 
the very limit that separated them from Arabia. 
Beyond it was the wilderness: "aTro ntjA8(ri« ^^'xj^i^ 
'Hxio^oAfwf. Why then does this excellent writer 
introduce as particular, what was so general ? and 
speak of a circumstance as peculiar to the lower 
parts of the country, which was common to all that 
lay in the same direction, for some hundreds of 
miles ? Why would he speak so hastily and prema- 
turely ? and not weigh well, and consider the rich 
treasure of learning he was fraught with ? A little 
diligence and a nearer inspection, would more suc- 
cessfully have determined his judgment. Nothing 
can bring a greater scandal on human reason than 
the abuse of it in sacred inquiries. As the holy 
Scriptures are so very precise and exact; and, 
when collated and compared, so wonderfully ex- 
plain themselves, and discover so many interesting 
truths; how injurious is it to treat them so super- 
ficially ! Jf we would but be at the trouble to look 
into the scope and meaning of the authorities we 



'' Diociorus Siculus,\ih, 1. p. .*^0\ 
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have recourse to ; no writings in the world would 
so amply reward our pains. 

The learning and penetration of Mr. Bayle are 
greatly celebrated. He has some observations upon 
this subject in his account of the city Pithom : 
where his own mistakes, and those that he adopts, 
are remarkable. He supposes the land of Goshen 
to be in the lower Egypt^ towards the bottom : 
that Akarisj Pithoniy Set/iron, Typhon and Pdu- 
nam were one and the same place : yet gives no 
reason for this his opinion ; but seems to copy Mar- 
sham implicitly. I shall have occasion to speak at 
large of A bar is and Pithom hereafter ; which were 
distinct cities, and far enough removed from Pelu- 
sium. There were cities in Egypt called ^^Typho- 
nian ; but I do not recollect any of the name of 
Typhon. And as for Sethron being the same as Pe- 
lusium, it is a gross mistake. Sethron was the 
capital of the Sethroitic nome, to which it gave 
name. It was called ^^ Heracleopolis parva^ and 
lay midway between Tanis and Pelusium. This is 
BB manifest as any circumstance in history; and 
may be proved from the Itinerary^ and by the 



^* One Typhonian city was very high in superior Rgjipt : 
iiT« Tv^uH^a KoXkifAtfa, hch i i( Kofrrov imfvf. Strabo. vol. 2. 

pag- 1169. 
Gtogr. 
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march of Titus from ^Alexandria to Syria. It is 
too well certified to need any formal discussion. 

I must mention another very respectable and 
learned writer; and that h^^ Perizonius. He places 
Goshen at Zoan^ or the fields of Zoan ; wbich^ he 
says, was Tanis^ where was the residence of Ffia-^ 
raoK I shall pass over many exceptionable posi->^ 
tions and unwarrantable demands; and only ob- 
serve, that, if Taim was the abode of Pharaoh^ it 
is little probable that Goshen was in the fields of 
that capital. Go$ken was a province itself; and is 
all along distinguished by MoseSj not only from 
the district where Pharaoh dwelt, but from all the 
provinces in Egypt. ^^ In the plague of flies all 
Egypt suffered : but the land of Goshen was se- 
vered, and not subject to the calamity. All Egypt 
was hurt by the hail : ^' only in the land of Goshen^ 
^* where the children of Israel were, was there no 
" hail.'' The Egyptians were in palpable dark- 
ness ; " but all the children of Israel had light in 
" their dwellings." The intention of Joseph, from 
the first anival of his brethren in Egypt, was to fix 
them in a situation, where they might live recluse 



^ Josepkus de Bel!, Jud, lib. 4. cap. 11. 

'' Jac. Perizonii ^gyptiarum Originum et Temp, antiquisstmo^ 
rum investigatio. vol. 1. p. 351. Lugd. Bat. 171 1. 

»• Exod. 8. V. 22.— 9« V. 26.— 10. v, 23. Qcn. 47. v. 11.-^ 
47. V. 27. 
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and separated from the rest of the world. Could 
this end be answered, if they lived in the precincts 
of a metropolis ? No province could be more par- 
ticularized and distinguished : not Moph^ not 
ThebeSy not Tahpanhes : for the sacred writer de- 
scribes it both in general and in particular ; that 
i)t cannot be mistaken : — " And Israel dwelt in the 
" land of Egypty in the country of Goshen.'' In 
short, the whole history of the place shews that it 
was a detached district, where the Isi^aelites dwelt 
unmixed with the people of the land ; till they were 
forced into their cruel service, and subjected to 
their tyranny. And even then the place remained 
to them still distinct and separate : indeed, it had 
been given to them for a possession ; nor did they 
ever intirely quit it, till they left the country. The 
principal evidence that Perizo7iius applies to is this, 
that '^.God is said to have done, " marvellous 
" things in the sight of their fathers, in the land of 
** Egypty in the field of Zoan^ And again; 
'* They remembered not his hand — how he had 
wrought his signs in Egypt, and his wonders in 
the field of Zoany These are slight grounds to 
proceed upon in determining the habitation of the 
Israelites^ whether it was at Taiiis, or elsewhere : 
yet Perizonius fix)ni this evidence is led to deter- 
mine it ; and he gives this for a reason. Paj*s ergo 
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" Piiulm. 7S. V. 12. 4?, 43. 
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JEgyptiy quam inhahit&runt Tsraelitce^fnit campus 
Taneos : siquidem istic in eornni conspectu mira- 
at la a Deo sunt edit a. I am sensible that Jerome^ 
Theodoretj IsidoruSj and many others suppose Zoan 
to have been Tanis : but I know no other reason for 
it, but what Bochart has comprized in a short com- 
pass — Ex Tzoan vel Tzadn factum est Tanis^ sedes 
AulcB regia. There is nothing alledged in favour 
of this notion ; no history nor tradition: but merely 
a similitude in the two names; upon which sup- 
posed resemblance the identity of the two places is 
presumed. This is a compendious way of proceed- 
ing; but at the same time very fallacious and ill- 
grounded. As to what Perizonius urges — sirjindem 
istic in eoriim conspectu viiraciila a Deo sunt edita; 
it is so far from being true that God displayed his 
wonders (istic) in the place of their habitation, that 
it was of all the regions of Eg}Jpt what partook of 
them the least : so that any inference drawn from 
tin's circumstance is groundless. The purport of 
what is said by the Psalmist amounts to this : that 
it had pleased God to display many miracles in the 
sight of the Israelites; which were exhibited all 
over Egypty and particularly in the fields of Zoan. 
The children oi Israel mij^ht have been witnesses of 
these wonders without having their place of abode 
)*ilbin the precincts of the capital; or at all in iu 
vicinity. The works, that they were engaged in, 
caused them to be dissipated many different ways ; 
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as v^e may learn from Moses : ^' " So the people 
'^ were scattered abroad throughout all the laud of 
" Egypt."" What wonders could there be any 
where displayed, but what some of them must have 
been witnesses to ? Why then need the people be 
determined to any one spot to view occurrences, 
that were to be seen every where ? Especially as 
this was the spot, where they did not immediately 
happen ; and some of them could not well come 
under their cognizance in that situation, Goshen 
only excepted, the plagues were universal. Yet 
this learned writer seems to forget himself ; and to 
ascribe the exliibition of them particularly to that 
place, where they were not exhibited. The field of 
Zoan might have been a large portion of Egypt ; 
possibly the upper part of Delta, '^ called by Hero- 
dotm miioy AiyufiTTH ; and Goshen might be a pro- 
vince included in it: of which I may hereafter 
treat ; but it does not necessarily follow from the 
above, that it was so. Setting therefore this aside ; 
and allowing Perizonius what he demands, that 
Zoan was TaniSj the place of residence of Pharaoh, 
and that in these parts were displayed many great 



'■ Exod. 5. V. 12. 

'•It was called vt^ov Aiyvvrn in contradistinction to th^ 
^e^ntry above : for that was bounded with mountains on each 
side, and had inequalities; but the lower was vflrmt, supine 
and flat, and properly termed a field or plain. 
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occurrences ; yet no inference can from hence be 
made in favour of bis argument How very unrea- 
sonable it would be to insist, because many mar- 
vellous works were exhibited at Tafiis in common 
with the rest of Egypt ; therefore Goshen^ where 
they were not exhibited, was an appendage to 
Tanis ! 

Besides what I have here alledged, Perizonitis 
is very faulty in his disposition of places in Egypt; 
as will appear from what follows. ^ Pars ergo 
JEgyptiy quam inhabitdrunt Israelita^fuit campus 
Taneos — Potmimum autem Terra Gosen in S* 
Scripturd vacatur ea^ in qnd consederunt Israelites. 
Hcec autem fuit versus Arabiam, aut in nome 
Arabia^ qui est in Jinibus Jli^gypti apud fiaviam 
Bubastum; siquidem Gi^ceci interpretes, qui in 
JEgypto verterunt S. Scripturam^ terram Gosen 
Arabia ascribunt^ Genes. XLV. 10. et XLVI. 34, 
T^Istic autem erat etiam urbs Sethron^ wide Se- 
throites nomos, Arabia noma prod'ivius. — Sed et 
dicuntur illi Memphim occupisse apud Josephum 
et Ajricanumy quousque etiam, sed ab alterd, //. e. 
orientali, parte Nili, se extendisse ab Sethrolte et 
Tanitico noma videtur tunc terra Gosen. We are 
here told that Goshen was in Campo Taneos, in the 
province of Tanis ; yet at the same time it is said 
to be situated towards Arabia, or in the nome p.( 



^ Perizoaii MgypU Orig. Invcstigatio. p. 350. 
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Arabia, in the borders of Egypty and upon the 
river Bubastus : which is impossible. Moreover, 
if Goshen was a district in the nonie of Tanis^ what- 
ever is said above of Goshen is applicable to Tanis. 
In consequence of which, Tanis likewise must have 
been towards Arabia, or in the nome of Arabia^ in 
the borders of Egypt, upon the river Bubastus > 
But, if there be any thing certain in geography, 
Tanis w as a city and province in the lower part of 
Delta, near the sea, upon a river of its own name ; 
forty-four miles distant from Pelusium and Arabia ; 
and still much farther from the nome of Arabia, 
which was at the top of lower Egypt : and next to 
Tanis was Sethron in the like situation. From so 
many incoherent circumstances being clustered to- 
gether by Perizonius, it is plain, that he did not 
know the true situation of any one place he men- 
tions. 

Having for a time cooped up the Israelites in a 
subordinate district, he makes them at last extend 
themselves from Tanis to Memphis, and to occupy 
part of Arabia to the east of the Nile; in order 
to comprehend this fairy land, if it be at all at- 
tainable. But this is a circumstance quite incre- 
dible: nor is there the least reason to think, that 
they were possessed of such a tract of country ; 
most of which I have shewn was not habitable, 
licsides, it does not remedy the evil. The laod of 
Goshen was fixed and permanent : that did not 
tjavel with them: and, whatever provinces they 
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might occupy afterwards, this must have remained 
distinct : nor could their change of place alter it. 
The same nation that settled in Franconia got pos- 
session of Gaul to the Pyrenees and the Ocean : 
but nobody places Franconia in Gascony or 'JTliou^ 
louse. In short, the mistakes of Perizonius are 
almost too flagrant to need a regular confutation. 
His reasoning is as unfair, as the grounds he pro- 
ceeds upon are untrue : both unworthy of him. 

Cellar ius^^ has touched upon this head. In his 
map of Egypt be places Goshen in the neighbour- 
hood of the city On or Heliopolis, to the east of the 
Nile : and, together with these, he has transposed 
other provinces and cities in a much too lawless 
and unwarrantable manner. His learning is co- 
pious ; andf the authorities that he appeals to many, 
but not always sufHciently digested. His work, 
which is a very laudable one, and of great utility, 
was too extensive to give him time to be thoroughly 
accurate. Thcugh he differs from others in the 
situation, which he gives to these places ; yet, as he 
goes so far as to place them in Ai^abia, all that he 
says upon the subject, has been answered already. 

It is remarkable of the persons who contributed 
to the Greek version of the Bible, that (where it is 



♦* Cdlarii Notitia Orbis Jniiqui. 2 vol. Amstel. 1706. vol. ^. 
p. 34. 
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said in the original that Joseph ♦* " went up to meet 
•* Israel his father to Goshen'') they translate it 
*«fl* 'Hfwwv iroxtv, the city Herottm or HeroopoHs. In 
other *^ places they term it yn Vktiijl A^oiiiuq. No>t 
HeroopoHs, at least the only city we know of that 
name, was upon the north west point of the Red 
Sea; as we learn. from ^Ptolemy and ^^ Strabo. 
This situation for Goshen is more extravagant than 
any that has been yet thought of: it cannot be sup- 
posed that the best of the land of Egypt was here. 
The iev^' towns upon the upper part of the Red Sea 
were solitary seaports, that stood upon the verge of 
a barren wilderness ; and were not of Egyptian ori- 
ginal. We are told by Straboy that the kings of 
Egypt for a long time were averse to trade> particu- 
larly by sea, and discouraged navigation. They were 
satisfied with the produce of their own fertile soil ; 
and needed not any foreign importations : which cir- 
cumstance made them ill affected to sailors and 
shipping, and little solicitous about seaports and 
harbours ; especially beyond the limits of their own 

country. ^ 'Oi ijnv ouy tF^ors^ot Twv AjyutDTTtwv (3a(rtX£K 



^ Genes. 46. v. 29- 

^ Genes. 46. v. 34.— 45. v. 10. 

*♦ Gcogr. Edit. Bertii. p. 103. 

^ Vol. 2. p. 1158. 'H tw^'H^ww* in woXk xa» rt KXtowarftu " 
T« t^vxff T» Apa^itf xoXtD-w Tft> vrpo^ A»yi;«rTor. pag. 1 193. »t«ft Hfuvt 
VsAif r«}y f r ru fd.vy^u re A^a^m koXtth* 

*• Vol. 2 p. 1142. 
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€Xii|txfyoj ir^o^ iirMTd^ rag 7rXs69recg x. t. X. ^'^ DiodorUi 

Sicuhis says the same. The histories of Egypt are 
continually describing the care and cost of their 
first kings, in fortifying the country to the east, and 
securing it from foreign attacks. They made the 
river of Pelusium the boundary of their kingdom ; 
and never thought of founding ^ seaports on the 
Red Sea. Heroopolis, and the few towns near it 
were separated from Egypt at the distance of four 
days journey ; and were occupied by the Arabians^ 
and by the sons of Ishmael and Edom for ages. The 
latter, in the time of Jehoshaphaty seem to have 
been sole masters of the gulf of Elah. As soon as 
thifi king had subdued them ; he took possession of 
their ports^'and built a fleet, and projected^a scheme 
of trade. It was the first attempt of any prince of 
that house since the days of Solomon; and soon 



9ta^aXtitt.9 TOK xaT««'\ftf0'i |ifoi( «'«pfi;^fTe. ]ib. 1. pag. 43. 

♦• The priests of Egypt esteemed it an abomination for a per- 
son to quit his -native country : for which reason they never h»ft 
it ; thinking it inexcusable- in any persons, excepting those, who 
were obliged to go abroad for the service of the crown by the 
king's appointment. This we learn from Chitmno the Stoic in 
his account of the Egyptian priests, ©• y« tv roi^ ao'tQtraroi^ tr»Oirro 
ff^fty Atr* A(yvTr«r ^ivXaCH/Aiyoi (tnntcg r^vfug xa» tvhrr,hvfjiata. 
Mcfot; yaf ieriof i^oxii to»c Kara rag jSa^-iXixac XP*'*^ «9i}»«7x«<rfif rt K. 
Farpk, deAbstin. lib. 4. 
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proved abortive. The other and nearer gulf was 
possessed by the Arabians. The face of the coun- 
try may be supposed to have been much the same at 
all times. What it is now, may be learned from a 
modern ^ traveller, who passed from Suez^ the most 
northern part of the Red Sea^ to Cairo. Ex hoc 
loco per gent e$ venimus in campum Choas dictum — 
media ibi fwcte exactd 7'ecemmuSy iter laboriosum 
per latissimos et prorsus steriles campos totd die ilia 
conjicientes ; ubi nee virens aliquid vidimus^ nee 
aquam reperimuSy neque tentoria Jigere poteramiis : 
ed quod tenuissima arenOy quce illic est copiosa^ fu- 
nium claves tenere non posset. Agreeable to this 
is what *** Egmont and Heyman tell us, that about 



^ Beniardi de Bredenback sanct^e peregrinations in montcm 
Sion et montcm Sinai anno 148S con/ectit. Impress. Spira. 1490. 

'• Egmont and Ueyman^ Travels, vol. 2. p. 148. and 188. Sec 
also Viaggi fatti nel Egitto opera del Signor Gabrielle Bremond, 
In Romay l679- lib. 1. *' Indi tirando fra levante e mezxo giorno 
*' senza' fermarsi al Birco, o stagno d' acqua foutano dal Cairo 4 
** bore di camino, entFamuio ucl deserto, dove si travano cam- 
*' pagfii sterili, non di rena, ma di terra secca, che per esser priva 
«' d' acqua non produce ne anchc un filo d' erba eccetto verso ii 
'^ mare. Facemmo tre giornate per quest! discrti, riposando la 
'* sera sotto padiglioni che portavanvo, et accommodando il viver 
*' nostro air uso Arabo, ue si reposava se non a 21 horc per nsto- 
" rarci. La sera del terzo giorno havendo scoperte alcune pic- 
** ciole montagnc, bisogno caminar sino alle tre hore di notte, per 
*< ariivar ad un picciol caitello, sotto il quale ci firmammo : si 
*" noma Agirild : et e fabricate di fresco per guard ia d' un pozzo 
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the Ji^d Sea they saw neither sUrub, «or iree, nor 
vegetable, except a kind of bramble. But the ac- 
count they give, as they were advancing towards it, 
will affprd a truer idea of the country. ^^ The next 
" morning (the fourth from Cairo) we set out as 
*' usual, and during the whole day saw only two. 
^•^ trees ; but on our right hand was the sepulchre of 
*^ a kaijia or governor of Suez, who lost his life here 
" in defending the caravan against a body of Ara^ 
'* bian robbers. We also saw, in the r.oad, several 
'^ skeletons of camels, which had suok under, their 
'^ burdens, and expii;ed in these thirsty deserts. But 
*^ what appeared much more shocking to us, was a 
^^ human arm appearing above the sand : this person 
^^ had been here overtaken with a whirlwind, and 
*' was suffocated with the dust." — Let any body judge 
if in these parts could be situated the best of thjs 
land of Egypt. 

Xo conclude ; the Scriptures, as I have observed, 
inform us that the pl^ce of sojournment allotted to 
the children of Isra/^l was in Egypt : *' " And Jo- 



** <3'.aci]ua amajsi, et per rendrc pii^ ch.e si piio sicuro il earning 
** alle caravane dclla Mrha^ chc passu n per di la. E assui mal 
" guardato non vi esscpdo, per nmiicamcntu di paga, e viveri che 
*' pochc Soldati in questo <Ie3crto, dove obscnui die la ru(;inda 
*.* intrssa sia salata." I quote this passage, l)ccause some have 
thought that the castle here mentioned was the antieiit Unrq- 
opoiii. 

»■ Genes. 50. v, 22. 

VOL. VI, D 
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** seph dwelt inf Egypt, he and his- father's house/' 
The first thing for these learned men to have inquir- 
ed into should have been what was Egypt. This 
many of them took but little pains to be certified 
of: and the errors above mentioned are in conse- 
quence of this failure. 

Thus have I given an account of the miscarriages 
of some euiinent writers out of many, tvho have been 
engaged in this subject In prosecuting which, t 
have not exhibited the whole series of their mis- 
takes : but have thought it sufficient, if I could shew 
that they were fundamentally in the wrong. Many 
of these writers were undoubtedly men of consum- 
mate parts and learning : great artists, who laid in 
Excellent store of mfiiterials for their purpose ; as 
.may be seen from what they produce upon the occa- 
sion. It was through a misappliqation of lliese ma- 
terials, that they failed in the execution* Instead 
of setting out upon something well known and war- 
ranted ; the first postulatum they make is matter of 
guess and surmise, lliis is ascertained by other 
conjectures ; till the evidence does not amount to 
the lowest degree of probability : nay, their allega- 
tions are found repugnant both to history and rea- 
son ; and are many times absolutely ridiculous. 
What can be more strange than ** Dr. Shaw's method 



'* Travels or obserTations relating to several parts of Bartary 
and the Ltvant by Tho. Shaw, D. D, Oxford. 1738. 
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of investigation? who determines the land of GosJhen 
by the place of residence of Pharaoh ; and Plia- 
raoh's residence by the flight of " grass-hoppers. 

In these inquiries we ought ever to have before 
our eyes the example of a skilful Chemist. A good 
operator, when he has carefully collected his ingre- 
dients, produces from them some highly rectified and 
ethereal spirit ; some sovereign and salutary essence, 
that is as grateful as it is beneficial. But the giddy 
t^mpiric suffers the volatile part to escape ; and 
preserves nothing but a dull insipid phlegm ; mere 
idregs aqd lees, that afford neither pleasure nor 
profit. 



^T" 



" It was a vest wjnd that took away the locusts from Egypt ^ 
For which reason Dr. Shaw supposes the abode of Pharaoh to have 
been at Memphis^ rather than at Tanis ; as Memphis lay more to 
the west of the Jlcrf Sea^ whither they were carried. Now the 
ptbremwtm to have acknowledged but four winds : ** And upon 
" £Imi will I briiig tlie four winds from the four quarters of 
'' heaven.'^ Jeremiah f 9. 36. So that the west wind is lo be con- 
sidered under a great latitude. Jk^des, as all Egypt lay niorc or 
less west of this sea, ^d the greatest part due west ; this argument 
would become too universal ; and would afford Qiany places an 
equal claim^ Biit the whole is too vague to prove any thing. 
The plague of locusts was not at the place of royal residence 
.only, but every where : at Tanis as well as Manphis* The re- 
moving the king's scat would not remove ^he difficulty, if there 
were any : nor can any thing by this roc^ns Ix? dclrrmiiied. And 
after all, the words Ruah yam signify only a sou wind, n wind fro;^ 
the MedfUrrancQn, as a learned writer has well obsciyf^df 
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INQUIRIES MADE INTO ANTIENT HiaTORY. 
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Al AN Y mistakes happen in geographical inquiries 
from the use of little despicable maps,^ of a con- 
tracted scale 2 by which means a writer is more 
easily induced to pursue bis own Tisionaiy schemes; 
transposing and accommodating every object^ as his 
particular fiincy leads him. For the chart he makes 
use of beit^ mean and scanty, his mistatkes are not 
10 palpable ; and the violence he is guilty of not so 
l^aring^ Were the couiMries he treiits of, fairly and 
amply defined ; the changes and transpositions, 
which he so arbitrarily deals in, would appear gross 
to his own eye : and he would be shocked with the 
wantoDBOss of his imaguiation. 
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I have shewn that many of the learned authors T 
have spoken of were very rich in knowledge ; and 
liad noble resources to apply to. But they were too 
hasty ; too soon satisfied ; and, like many others^ set 
out originally upon a system, to which every thing 
was to be reduced. They did not take time to sift, 
and to compare ^benevldftHteB-lltet they had collect- 
ed : and, without diligent canvassing and comparing 
in these dark inquiries, the truth can never be^ obr 
tained. The historians which they appeal to, are 
neither prettaie napTLtoarate ; so tbatjsiirglj^hey are 
often unintelligible. There is therefore no certain 
way of proceeding, but to take their evidence col- 
lectively ; and make them correct and explain one 
aiuHhfw.. . , . 

But the chief cause of this uncertainty in profane 
history, and the many errors in consequence of it, 
"bts ^Fttsfeb Hfiva tlite fuhe deUd^ (Of Ufaet' ^h^Am 
^luters; tbr^iugli i4''iK^6;biipdd ditew 'bistorlrs fhan^ 
been ti^anaoAttfied ^. im :: Their ebra wiere. sb unse- 
•c^fisftfily mQQ, tb^t: t^y^(^tild«ert<wtiwe;to vepre- 
sent thiogs in ibwiMltiV^ ^raiis: bM< (^agedi tte 
naniQs>ho(h of 4Hen:iijid pgirtitfiesi iiudrdet \o aq- 
eon>iB^daie ^bjem €q t^^^)9viikjdiMfi<w4iiHAniinet^ 
UOB. I NQr|)ft'«r§ they>0Qntoni sirith b»re siiicMOttSBf 
uor^siUffid (erwiciationQii fiNife(iirere:goiliyA)f ajiueri^ 
^i^it i(} Qatchi|9g at ereitftsiuiitftudeofitotad ; larnd 
thinking ^i^tijih^. (^usfetktgyiof-ev^rjriiniHle Which 
theyifti^ttjwijLttiMit ftfcubft-.fipiinli'in tbe Greek: otft 
least their language )f^»f0^mtK by ^tbicb^iAbevs 
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were to k^ modelled. Tliis wa9 the 9tandard| ' to 
vfhich every tiding wiis brought ; and if they met 
with any iiames thai 'WOuld not abide the trial, they 
deemed them barbarous, and entirely omitted them. 
SUrabo fairly confesses th^t this was his way of pro^ 

Ceeding* ' Ou Acy» it rw c0y^ Tp( oiro|utaTf( r«6 ifFOkkab^a^ 
ti» m¥ aJo^iobir xai ^» ^rwip^p riif ck^o^cc^ aurwi^. The 

antient .historian CepA^Zt^o/i says tlie same. ^E/api 

0»fC«E(»c; On this jaccouDt ^ JWepAtf^ was afraid to 
mejilion the names of the persons who conqxsised 
;lhe family of his great ancestor Jbc^i ; leat they 
should prove uncouth to the nice ears of his iteaders : 

Ta iiiV'9V¥ o»o|Uiair» inXt^ai rarw ovx, tioxiffk»^$yf pc«i /a»« 

2nrct iia TDv ivnoXietp wjtwv. But having oiade some 
apology, and smoothed and polished them, he at last 
ventures to produce them. Sometimes they only 
translated the names of places ; which was some- 
thing tolerable ; for there was then a ehanee of re- 



I ■ 



■| 



' Strab. ypl. 2. p. 11523. 

* £« r«ff Kifa^imtifQ^ apud Euseb. Cbroi^. C^: .^it« Sc^U 
p. 30. 

* Ant. Jud. lib. 2. cap. 7. Plato ioforqis t»S| tBat Solan who 
vrToio conceniing Egypt ^ woald not admit the names of men or 
places into his poemsp without a thorough alteration. PlatQ in 
Critia, This, I suppose, was efiectcd two ways ; cither by chang- 
ing .the wmes to words the neapett in sound ; pr tramVtting them 
to such as were of the same meaning. 
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curnng to the primitive languc^ and recovering 
Ibe original ; as the meaning would lead one to fbe 
truth. But they were too vain to be Gonsistent even 
in this : and what one advanced, another confound- 
ed ; each thinking that he had a right to change 
things, and new model them to his taste. Above all 
things they strove to introduce their own gods and 
heroes ; and to attribute every thing to their per- 
vforiDanice) ^wheresoever transacted. Their vapity 
'.was so great in this resped^i^d their prejudices so 
throng, that it led them into a thousand childish er- 
irors : but, where- they were not originally mistaken, 
they willfully deviated ; imposing names on places, 
• and adding legendary stories, which they must know 
-were foreign tathe countries where they introduce 
them« Heftce we are informed that one branch of 
the Nile n^as denominated from a sailor of ^ Mene- 
laus, and andther from Peleus of Tkessaly : that 
Perseus gave name to Persia ; and that the Medes 
received their name from Medea ; and what hap- 
pened upon the occasion. For they were never 
guilty of a mistake, but they framed some story to 
support it; hence Scaliger's sarcasm ; Graculorum 
est mentiri; et falsa venis affingere. Pliny too is 
very severe upon them on this head. He had often 
, experienced their vanity and affectation, and had de- 



^ Jmmlftn, Marceilinus ; Stfph, Byxantiavs 6cc» fossm EnseL 
Cunun. Isa^og. lib. 3 
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tected liieir idle notions : on which accoant he 
passes a bitter but just censure ; ^ Mirum est quo 
procedat Grteca credulitas ! nullum tarn impudeM 
mendacium est, ui teste careat. ^ Cicero speaks to 
the same purpose : Tribuo illis litems^ do multarum 
artium disciplinam : — testimoniorum religionem et 
^dem nunquam ista natio coluit. I know no writer 
of more eminence than Plutarch. He was a man 
of great depth in philosophy, and every species of 
learning; and has left behind a collection of most 
valuable tracts. Yet, maugre his sense and abili- 
ties, be is most shamefully trifling in the etymology 
of words ; and, like the rest of his fraternity, is for 
bringing every thing within the narrow circle of bis 
own little district He was thoroughly acquainted 
with the high antiquity of Egypt : yet tells us that 
the goddess Isis was called so from the word i<rm; 
*that the Egyptian Anubis was derived from the 
Greek word ct^tn ; the antient god Orm from i^M ; 
and that Osiris was quasi «ff o^. This prurulence of 
wit was contagious : none of the Greeks could escape 
it The liberties they took, in the etyniolc^ies of 
words, as well as in the inflexions, was animadverted 
upon by JosephuSy as Bochart takes notice. ^ Ut 



» PUn. Nat. Hist. lib. 8. cap. 22. T«#» h th? aXifium$ If^wt 
*£xxi»vi( ts lASfAfnilat. TJict^h, ad Auto), lib. St 
• Orat. pro Flacco. Sect. 4. 
7 Gcogr, Sacr. pars prior, lib. 2. cap. 19- 
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Josephus recth obserdat, Gracis scriptoribus id im 
more est^ ut pertgrina tt bariara n&mnaj quantum 
iketf ad Gracmn formam emailiant.^vSic ilHs Ar 
JHoabkarum est Afi^woXa ; BotsrOy Buf€» ; jdki^s 
Ayx»^ ; Aitarte^ Arf oofj ^n ; torrens KisoHj x<^^»fp^ 
^w» Kiro-«v ; torrens Kedron^ ' x««f*»f pof ''•w KtJf *», e/ 
/ii/ui cio^ xoHc. Bockart indeed speaks ooly of tl^eir 
aofteamg aod acconmiodatii^ the terms: bul; .ip 
iTeaUty^ both the flaode and eseenoe of the words. is 
.changed ; so that diere remains ooihiog but a sha- 
dow for the substance. And Josephus shews a pro- 
per indignation in another place at their vanity ; 
filing them to acco«int for their high pretensions ; 
and accusing them of having sophistical and ruin- 
ed the best of antient history. ^JU^ «» hx athpyw ct- 

m/fao^ou TKC ^EXXnvot^j tik fAoi«c iw^fUfAtvttf r« ttfyfa^a^ nan 

ruviy^aapov^ »XX* tc^ fxaroi wifi ru¥ tr^xYI*^Tw fixa^dirro.; 
T\noif y«» ii» TW» Pi(3Ai«ir «AA.fiA«^ iX«7^8fl-i, K«i t« ifiw- 
TuoraTK TTifi ruy avruy Atyetv xx oxvuo*!. 

Great part of the knowledge that we are pos- 



• Ht^oc9 T» x^^l^'^ih T*" K.f 5jp«v». jE^#i til omnibus libris est h^c 
lectio, qnam et Nonnus agnoscit, tamen videtur D. Hieronyrmis in 
locis Htbrakis, ubi dc Cedron agit et hunc locwn citat, veram lee- 
tiofiem agnoscere, qua est r» Ki^uu h, Casomh. not^t iu Joan. 18. 
V. 1. 

• Contra Jpion, lib. a. cq>. 3. 
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sessed of, in relation to antient times, has been trans- 
mitted to us through the hands of the Grecians : for 
which we are to make proper acknowledgments. But 
when we consider how much more they might have 
transmitted, and how foul and turbid the streams 
are, that are derived to ui ; it takes off much from 
the obligation. In short, there is no medium to be 
held with this wonderful people. One while we 
gaze with astonishment at their extensive parts, their 
exquisite taste, and the unparalleled beauty of their 
compositions : at other times we cannot help look* 
ing down with pity and indignation, to see all these 
leavened and ruined by a puerility and vanity, that 
the Goths were strangers to. Of this unhappy turn 
in the best writers in Greece, and of the fatal con- 
sequences in regard to historical truth, I shall often 
have occasion to speak in the course of the following 
treatise. 



/ 



SHORT ACCOUNT 
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GEOGRAPHY OF EGYPT. 



jL he great misfortune that I baye i>en lamenting 
in the writings (}£ the preceding learned men, haa 
been their fondness for hypothesis ; by whi/ch they 
have been too easily and too fii^quently seduced : 
this too at a time^ when their learning gave them 
great advantage : and had they set out at first upon 
good principles^ it must necessarily have le^ th^m to 
the discoveries they were aiming at* That I m^y 
not &11 into the same mistakes that I have beep cpm* 
plaining of in others, I will give a short accoun;t of 
the history and geography of Egypt ; m least of 
those parts with which I )shall be pnncipjMly CQQr 
cemed, as &r as I can collect it from the b|^t qiur 
Ihorities. This being fairly stated will afford mP 
good grounds to proceed jupop in jny j^uhseqiie^ 
inquiries : that I may not mo^ld and lashion (he 
coupiry tb favour my own p^ticiilar. notions fuid 
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prejudices ; but make my system accord to the hift* 
tory and nature of the country. 

I have mentioned that all to the east of lower 
Egypt was a desert : no provinces nor cities were 
there. I have proved it from the best accounts that 
I could obtain ; and: it will now he^ my business to 
give the true situation of these places, that have 
been so mistaken and transposed. It cannot be ex- 
pected, that the form and limits of the Egyptian 
provinces are exactly the same at this day, that they 
were in tinGtes past. Alaad that tiaateen annually 
overflowed, must in many places have suffered a 
change, during an interval of so many ages. Many 
of tfte anticfiit cmnafe haife m pncess of tm^i hbw 
eHeked^ up, and new/pne^ fonned ; whai£b ht»ca*B€d 
<0i»e variation : yet the exteraal aimpeof tkc: coatt^ 
.t#y^ am) ocigina) ou times, aire nmrly theisuoeiMM 
that they were of old * 

• M Egypt was tme of the most antient^ so was it 
^le of t^ mos« extensive kingdoms^ that fi)r iMoy 
ages sirbsisted in tbe world. Those of A$$^ia and 
Sadjfkmia were for a long time coofmed within nar^* 
row limits, if compared with what dsey were afier*- 
ward«. But Egypt seems to baipe been reapeotable 
Upeiti 1$i« beginning ; arid the most carky accounts^ 
that we can arrive at, bear witness of ka eminence 
and power. It is trite, the first inhabitants seem to 
liiaviB settled in the upper part% n^av the Thebais : 
btit 't&ey n^oiy got po6se«sioti of the whde. : Aiod 
though th6j^ might iial be all under ooe<^1iefid ; yet 
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they were of the same family, and constituted a 
mighty nation. They were esteemed a very wise 
and learned people ; so that ' Algses is said to have 
been ^^ learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.^' 
They were likewise very powerful and populous: 
and there are said to have been in the days of Ama- 
sis thirty thousand cities in Egypt. The fruitfulneas 
of the country is well known by the large imposts 
that were laid upon it in after times. Besides the 
tribute of corn, they paid to the Romans large 
taxes in specie ; which, according to Cicero^ as 
quoted by ^Strabo^ amounted in the reign of Ptolemy 
Auietes to ' 1S500 talents. But nothing can give 
one a greater notion of their wealth, than the ac- 
count of the treasure, that had been heaped up by 
the first Ptolemy^ as it is described by Appian ; 
who assures us that, at the death of this prince. 



■ Acts 7. V. 22. 

* 2,421,875/. Sec Arlntthnot's Tables, p. 192. 

^ ftut- this was esteemed trifling ; for Auktits was a very iikIo- 
T^nt and weak prince. ** If he raised so mucli," says StrahOy 
** what most have been the Terenocs of ot)icr kings ? or what may 
'* we compute the advantages made from E^^^pi to amount to at 
'* this time, when the taxes are collected with so iDuch exactness, 
'^ and tiiere is the additional trade of India and the Eihiopiana to 
" contribute P'^ 'Ova ovy o nmniTa xai ^a^VfATcSla rr,9 ffuctXtnu iiMKUt 
roo^vm v^^ffvhvttVf rt j^jpi fOfMowi rm wvwf hat ro^at^riK ivifuXfio^ 

9M9 191 TOflvrar ; vol. 2* pag. 1 14fl. 
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there were found in his treasury * seventy- four my* 
riads of talents. These circumstances, together with 
the costly structures which they erected, the mighty 
works they were engaged in, and the ceconon^y and 
establishment of their government, must raise in us 
a high idea of the affluence and power which this 
knowing people were possessed of, while they were 
their own masters. Such were the Egypt'uins in 
their better days : 

all these ha])py circumstances have been a long time 
at an end. Egypt ^ in the midst of its prosperity, 
was doomed to a fatal change. It was to become ^ a 
base kingdom : and for above two thousand years it 
l;as been the basest of kingdoms : neither in all that 
vast interval of time has there been once ^ prince q( 
that nation. 

The antiquity of this kingdom may be seed by its 
founders Ham and Jlli^raim / by whose names the 
cpuntry was of old called, nor are they obliterated 
at this day. jpiutarch tells us that the priests of 
Egypt in the mysteries of Isis called their country 
^ Chemia. Hesychius terms it Hermochemia, and 



♦ lf)l,l6C.()(»()I. 13.1. Ad. Sea ArhyfliHoVs TMcs. p. 192. 
» EzvkuL '29' V. U, 15.— 30. v. 13. 

5a\«, tn ti Xi/A|t(f( wcXit f/ttyaXn vofA.v rv ^n^xUv. lib. 2t cap. 9* He 
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Bays it was the antient name : 'E^pop^Ti/xioc yn, n* Aiyim^ 

TO? TO tifon^ov iriog txaXure. StCphunUS gives it the 

name of ^ Mkore or Mysora ; the meaning of which 
is obvious. . In respect to its extent ; the Greeks 
describe it under three large and principal divisions, 
that comprehend lower Egypty upper Egypt^ and a 
third that was uppermost of all ; which extended to 
Philce and Syene. These were termed n' xarw, if »vu^ 



speaks of the people called. Chcmmittey ibid, of a nome of that 
name, ibid, and of an island called Ckemmis near the city Butui 
in lower Egypt, cap. 156* All which is analogous to the land of 
Ham in the Scriptures; LXX. Interpreies'^Cham transfulerunt, 
pro €0 quod est Ham, a quo et ^,gyptus usque hodie Mgyptiorum 
lingua Ham diciturm Hieron. Quitst* in Genes, 

^ Zonaras, vol. 1* p. 21* Mio-pifc ^i YAic^aw^ ^foirarvf tytnro* 
OvTith Kohdrrat Aiyvirrioiy xai i ni( Aiyvwlu x^i^ Mto^^m* oro/xa^i- 
T«i* Urbs Fostat est ipsamet Metzr^ sic dicta a Mezramjilio Camj 
Jilii N6k\ cui pax, Geograph. Nuhiensis, p. S7* " Aujourd'huy 
" les Juiis Tappellent encore Mizraim : mais les Arabes ct les 
'* Turcs luy donnent de Mitzir ou Mitzri ; combien que Leon 
'' asseure, que les Juifs V appellent Mezraim, ct les Arabes 
*' Mecr^ ; et les habitans V appellent £1 Quibcr. Les Syriens 
** nomment les Egyptiens iEgophtes, et les Mahometans d' Egypt 
'* les Chresticns du mesme pays El Hibt, et El Kupti, ou Kupti 
^* sans article, au lieu de Gupti ou Egupti ; et les Ethiopiens ap- 
" pellent les mesme Giptu ou Gibetu." Bavity* p. 256. Th« 
flame author says of Cffiro; " Les Arabes 1* appellent aujourd'huy 
'* Mazar ou Mezir ; les Armeniens Massar ; les Chaldeens Al 
*' Chabir, et les Hebreux Mithraim, de mesma que V E^te," 
p. ^67. 
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ftftd iil WyWlxTii ^u(»^ Grdat mistakes fakvis 'ehsued 
IrOni not rightly understanding the meaning of these 
terms : for they are always relktiVe to the true sitna- 
tion of the country, and the courfee of the river; 
Which descends from the higher lands to the loirer, 
till it loses itself in the sea. Delta therefore, that 
Was situated among the branches of the Nilcy Was 
esteemed the lowest of all. ' KxXMoti it xo^vco? i vtfi 

It is observable that, from the confines of Ethio- 
pia downward, Egypt is for a long way very narrow ; 
iSeing bounded on each side with mountains, betweeti 
which the river descends : and, according to the de- 
termination of most geographers of antiquity, it se- 
parates Africa from Asia ; and more particularly 
Lybia from Arabia. Here was the general bound- 
ai'y of the two great continents. This however is 
greatly disapproved of by tierodotus. He objects 
to the decision of those people, who attribute part 
of Egypt to one country, and part to another. He 
"therefore varies in some degree from this disposi- 
'tiob ; and makes Egypt itself the boundary between 
the regions that it borders upon. The country by this 
means is intermediate, and ascribed to neither. ' Ou 



» Ftol. Geogr. Edit. Bertii, lib. 4. 

• Lib. 2. cap. 17. This is the opinion of Herodotus; but he 
is not followed in it : tvt^x^ay it o Ni lAo^y twiap 4vXi}^i}» ov /Aorey t« 
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Of 9w Xoyo), CI /xu TK? AtyirsTTiwy »pHf, Whether Herodo* 
tus was aware that any ill consequences would arise 
.from the other way of proceeding, I kno)v not ; but 
it is certain some obscurity has ensued. As long fis 
the river was single, it might well serve ito deter- 
mine the countries on each side : but, when it was 
branched out into many streams, it became difficult 
to say to which part of the world the intermediate 
provinces were to be assigned. Therefore some 
have referred them to Lybia, others to Arabia, 
without any just reason to determine them : which 
l]&s induced many people to alter their true posi- 
tion; and to transfer them in their maps to those 
countries, imagining that such was their situation. 
•But this, being only a matter of reference, should 
not have affected the real order and disposition of 
those states. How Egypt was situated and bound- 
ed, we are very clearly informed hy, Leo Aft^icanus: 
JEgyptus, eiarmima regioy ah occidente desert is 
.Barca, Libyay ac Numidice clauditur ; ab orienfc 
dcsertis, qtuB JEgypto . et Mari Rubra interjacent. 
The account of Strabo is agreeable to the foregoing : 

*** AiyuTTTOC"— *a7ro /i*fy nrm apcrwv aAi/tAfi^cp ira^AXxc^ kx% 



'Herod, fib. 2. Oip. 49- A»yu«rTo« 9fi<»^c tii Afivn. lib. %• 
»• Vol. 2. p. 1174. KflM is c«rUunly wanting—" witb.d^^fts 
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The whole extent of this country from north to 

south was computed to be about six hundred 

^ miles : and consisted, as I before observed, of three 

' principal divisions ; and those subdivided into 

' smaller provinces, called by the Greeks Nopoi, but 

- by the natives Tabir. The number of them has 
been computed to have been thirty-six ; " iix» jm^v 

• '^ Diodorus makes the same distribution. But of 
this we can have no certainty, on account of the 
disagreement that is found among writers upon this 
subject, who add and diminish too arbitrarily. 
Plhij/ takes notice of this inconsistency, and men- 
tions some particulars. '^ Quidam ex his aliqua 
notnina permutanty et suhstituunt alios nomosy ut 

- Heroopoliten, CrocodilopoliUn. In short, wherever 
there was a city, the Grecians added a nome ; ^ 



*' and with mountains." The lower parts were bounded with de- 
' serts; the upper with mountains. Without this the force and pre- 
cision of the writer is lost. 

■' Strabo^\oh 2. p. 1135. 

'^ Ti}y 0f x^^i*^ dnaffav f tf f| xai r^taxo/Ioi ftipi iiiXup [l,ta^piffh^»J 
"-Hb; 1. pag. 35. 

■^ Nat. Hist. lib. 5. cap. 9. 

*^ Strabo mentions nomes that never existed. He has out 
near the Red Sea ^called the P/tagroriopolitanf whick wat quitt 
imaginary. 
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which very much confused and encumbered the., 
geogrctphy of those parts. Hence EpiphaniuSf 
speaking of the word yt^fAoq^ does not hesitate to de- 
fine it in this manner ; yy^v Tn^i^oo^oif rng tu;^»o^9 ttoXioj . 
cfifAami : '* " it was the environs of every city." At 
which rate, as Egypt is said to have once had '* 
thirty thousand cities ; it should follow, that there 
were so many nomes. 

Tlie river that waters the whole country is the 
Nile ; which is single for some hundreds of miles 
downwards, running in one direction : or, if it be 
at any time separated by the interposition of an 
island, the streams unite again soon ; and it pro* 
eeeds in its usual channel. But when it arrives at 
the extremity of lower Egypt^ called by the Greeks 
DeltOy where stood the city Cercasora ; it is di- 
vided into two very considerable branches, which 
inclose all the country below, and never pnite 
again, They are calle4 the Caiiobic and ^elusiac 
branches ; and are the extreme pf all others into 
which the river is divided. At the same time that 
this separation is made, the river still keeps on his 
course downwarcj; haying q. sufficient supply of 
water tp fifl the Sebennitic channel, which form^ 



■5 In like manner CifrilL Ahxandr. telU us, that among .the 
Egyptians a nomc was a city, and the country about it, \\i|b the 
dependent villages. No/ao( inarn woXk xai ai 4trc^>flix»^i$ avrn^} x«;# 
«V ^V «i/Tii MifjMt, In Esaiam. cap. Ip. 

"* S^ neocritui. IdylL If. 
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odd of the most considerable mouths of the Nile. 
For this ^e have the testimony of Herodotus ; who 
in his accounts of these parts is more particular 
and intelligible, and far more to be depended on 
than any other writer. '^ *0 y«f h HuXoq «f J«/xf y*^ 

ex T«v tiarxiinj'UiVj p£f *, [xicrtv Aiy^vrov o'X*C^*'j ^^ S'fltXflttrercMr. 

ATTO rauTHf Tii; 'jToKioq (F^i^irai r^ifxtrix^ iicvt* Kcti n 
fAtv TT^oi fift) r^iiTirxtf ro xd(A£cra( XlfiXatnov rof^^* ii ^c 
iTifii Twy oJlwv TTfi Of IciTiPriy tj^f** t»to ^£ K«yw(3»xoy rofiot 
xixXnrai* if ^5 Jfi i3'f« rwy olwv tw N^iXw «p ^^^ AvwBir 
fi^ofMivo^^ fff TO oju T« AfXrA AinyLntruv' to ^i atTro t8T«, 
^X*C^*' f^^^^^ '^^ AfXTflt «c 3'«X«(ro-ay f^*£i, »ti fXajj^rnir 
HAOjfijy T8 iSoLToq 7rei^By(oiAiifo; TauTijy, out£ ij;^»r« »yojt*«n»y* 

TO xaX£{ro(» SfSfyyuTtxoy r^jtAoc. Agreeable to this is the 
descriptioti of the JVi7e, as we find it in *' Achilies 



■^ Lib. 2, cap. 17. 

€f9}j3«( T6;y Aiyvo-ritfyy xai ir»r i( Tdo^froy j9tft;» a;^pi MifAfttfit xtti ir* 
pukfov kuru Ktfet^, Xupoc 6w/Aa tii xwfiii «r^ef to TtXtt Ttr fci^A^ 
fivfAaTOf. £j>Tct'9f r ^1 vt^ippi^yfJlai rrt yii, xai f{ iro$ volafJt^ yiytorrmt 

^^nU h^O fM.lt iKATifuBtt XtXVfAtlfOlf ^f fl( X«» TDV y9}ir CK TO C^UfdM TtS 

AiAta woi«». Achill. Tatius, lib. 4. It wants a great deal of 
&mend\ncnt : 

Instead of xat tr* fAmpo* xatm xt^a^ I^v^o; oro/AA Tt} nuiAfif 
read x»i c( t» fjux^on xttru* Kt^xaavpoq ovof^u rn xujAfit 
and for o^i n; x«i ttjv ^» n^ to tr^iix Ttf AeXta «rotA;y9 

IBad o^t «K x«Tflt TTjr yt}» ci^iity to o*;^!^/** Ttf AiAtii «witf>. 

The two extreme branches incliDSed the land, and the centre or 
Scbennytk ran through and divided it. The latter part is ato 
imitation of Herodotus.''^^x*i''* M*^^ "^^ AiAt« f{ ^aXtu^mt t{uu 



Tatius, ; though tb^ P^ssagf? is v^ty^ wucb depi:av,?d., 
The purport of it, a3 it stands corxecleid, is thia. 
Th^ general Ckarmidfl^ ord!?r.^d hjs men to encs^in^ 
at a partiailar place. " The situation of tlie viK 
** lag?," says th? author^ " was this. The. riy% 
" iViVe descends from Th^be^s;'' (w^igh for distinc- 
tion'^ sake, he calls Egyptian Theb^J " and run^^ 
'' sjingle and undivided as far as A^ctfif^hiSt and fo|; 
" a little way beloiy, Thq place where the, g^ji 
'^ stream of the river ends, that i^ w^ere it is fifsjL 
'^ divided intp separate branches^ is called Cercch 
'^ ^urof At this point it i^ broken ; and of onf^ 
" stream it forms three. Two of them run dqwn 
'^ on each side upon the extremities of the country: 

but the other, the centre s^reain, runs through 

the land, and in its pas3age divides lo^ej; 

Egyptr 

As long as the Nile ran in a single channel, 
Y'hich was abpve four hundred mileg, \l \ya3 inh?^- 
bited both on the 4rabian and Libym sjde ; hay- 
ipg all the way a ridge of mountains t^ tb^ e^^t aniji^ 
to the west, which were a security tp the n«^tiveJ9• 
A few miles bj^ow Memphis^ jus|; \rhere lpw?S 
Egypt commenced, the mpuatains'' of 4^^bv>i 



a 



(I 



■• Herodotus speaks of the whole lidge of hills in the singular 
auinb^r, and calls it the mountain of Arofm* Ijb. 2. <;ap. $. 
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ceased ; reaching no farther downward to the north, 
though eastward they extended to the Red Sea. 
The last city on this side the river was Aphrodito^ 
polls, the capital of a nome it gave name to. What 
other places occur below, such as Latopolis, (which 
was the antient Babylon)^ together with Scence 
Mandrce^ Scenoe Veteranoruniy Vicus Judftorum, 
seem to have been never of any great repute, and 
generally deserted. And when they were occupied, 
it was chiefly by foreigners, who obtained leave of 
tfie princes of Egypt to take up their habitation 

• 

within them. Some of them were only Tabema- 
cuUtj booths for the security of cattle during the 
inundation of the Nile. However, as these parts 
were separatefd from the body of Egypt ; the Jews^ 
who during the captivity and afterwards betook 
themselves to this country, thought it no despicable 
spot to settle in. They accordingly got permission 
(o rebuild some of the places that had been long in 
ruins: and the hill, that was opposite to Babylon^ 
is still called Jibel Jeheusi ; retaining their name to 
this day. These towns were situated nearly in a 
line with the uppermost point of Delta. Babylon 
in particular was opposite to that poiiit, where the 
Nile first divided; and likewise opposite to the 
Pyramids on the Libyan side of the river. Beyond 
these there were no places of abode downward ; ex- 
cepting perhaps one called Thou. This may be 
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proved from the Itinerary of *° Antoninus. For 
having given an account of all the cities on the 
Arabian side of the Nile ; as soon as he has speci- 
fied Babylon^ HelioUy Viciis Judceorum^ Thou ; he, 
as it were at a leap, passes at once to HeroopoliSj 
and the towns on the Red Sea : which were nearly 
in the same parallel as the others. So that there 
was certainly neither province nor city below these 
mentioned, to the east of the great Pelusiac branch. 
All that way, as I have before shewn, was a desert 
to the borders of Palestine. 

The same inference may be made from Ptolemy ; 
who, omitting some of the places mentioned in the 
Itinerary, takes notice but of three towns in 
Arabia^ I mean so low as Delta, between the Nile 
and the Red Sea; "£v /AtOo^io} A^ajSt^? xon A^^o^t« 
TOToAiwf, Baj3uAa»i^, *Hx«»toAk, and then, at a great 



*® Anton, Itinerar* 

In ARABIA - 

Aphroditopolis -----•-,•- ■ 

Scenas Mandras -.------- M. P. XX. 

Babylon -. M. P. XIL 

Heliu M. P. XII. 

Scenas Feteranorum • - - - M. P. XVIII. 

Vicwn Judaorum - - • - - • - - M. P. XII. 

Thou - . , M. P. XIL 

Hero M. P. XXIV- 

Serapin M. P. XVIIL 

Clysma -•-..------ M. P. L. 

*■ Gcogr. lib. 4. 



*" 

* 



distancQ, *Hf a;wy. TToXig. The reason of tbia dlffisrence 
between the ^wo writers seems to axise from hence^ 
Ptolemy is describing tbe chief cities of the ear|b( 
apd tajces notice of them only : the other is giving 
ap ^cQouot of roads, and the places %q be pass^ 
through in going from one country to another. Hf| 
therefore takes in all; not only cities and tow^n^ 
but r^fi/^pi, hydvtt^mata^ lapUks^ tabcrnacula^ places 
b^^h inhabited and otherwise, together with the 
dista^Dces between them. He omits nothing tb^t 
can be looked upon as a landmark. In the maiq 
point they agree : neither of them placing either 
Bome or city in Arabia^ to the east of lower Egypt y 
which is what I wanted to prove. Fpr as to Silt 
i^nd Thaubazium^ mentioned in another part of the 
Cinerary ; they were very obscure placei^ and pro- 
Visibly named and distinguished for landmarks, or 
for the sake of water ; such as Agerud, Agiuz^ 
and Hospitium JUii Said mentioned by modern tra- 
vellers and in the Nubian geographer. Many 
places are referred to in the Itinerary without 
names, consequently not towns, nor habitations; 
such as contra PselloSy contra Talmas^ contra 
LatOy $c. ; spots of ground to be passed over, that 
could not be described but by places they were op- 
posite to. There is no reason to think that Sile or 
Thaubazium were inhabited ; for they occur no 
where else : and the author his self does not set 
them down in his list of Arabian cities. And if it 
should be found that there were some ipJIi^bitantSy it 
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would not' affect my argument. For I would not 
be thought to contend^ that there was not a strag- 
gling town or two scattered in the range of the 
country, like Palmyra in the desert : though I do 
not know that there were any ; nor do I tiiink that 
the nature of the country would admit of it. All 
that I insist upon is, that there were no nomes, nor 
places of any repute : particularly, that the pro- 
vinces of Delta^ generally referred to Arahia, were 
within the precincts of the Nile^ and in the best of 
Egypt. 

These were the provinces of Phacusa^ Bubastus 
and Heliopolis ; three of the most remarkable 
nomes. As I have taken some pains to shew where 
they were not situated, it is time to relieve the 
Feader, and to determine where they were. They 
were all contiguous to each other, and towards the 
summit of lower Egypt. I have been obliged to 
be thus particular in my proof ; because Heliopolii 
is almost by every writer placed to the east of the 
Nile; and the neighbouring provinces are trans* 
posed with it. It is well known that the country 
called Delta was termed so from the resemblance 
it bore to the Greek letter of that name. It is a 
large tiiangle ; whose sides are included by the Pe- 
lusiac and Canabic branches of the Niky and its 
basis is formed by the sea. " As you proceed up- 
wards,*' says Herodotus, ** from the sea through 
" the middle of Egypt^ the countiy may be es- 
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teemed broad, till you get as high as Heliopolis ; 
" being all the way open and champain, marshy 
and without water — As you pass upwards from 
HeliopoliSy it grows narrow on account of the 
" mountain of Arabia, that here runs parallel with 
" the country, tending from north to south, and 
" continually verging towards the Red Sea. In 
" this mountain' are the "quarries, from whence 
" the stones were taken for the construction of the 
" pyramids, that are near Memphis. Here [at 
** these quarries] is the hither end of the mountain, 
** from whence it extends itself in the direction I 
*' have mentioned." ^^^y^tvTiv [asv koci fjLix^i'HXiHwoXiog 

tq Tfjv HAfffoyaiav tr* sv^ex Aiywro^y tovtrx woccx ubttjij rs 
XXI xifvS^og, XXI iXvq. x, r. X. Airo is 'HXiHTroXto^ xvu lovri, 
ffiifV fnv AiyuTTTo^' T>j fMiu yxp rnq Afa(3tt)f ofo^ trx^art^ 
rxrxty fi^O¥ xir a^xrs tt^o^* ^i7X\t.^^\y\q t£ xx\ vorSj xin 
uvu Tiivok f^ TYiv E^uO^Dv xxXiOfAiynv BxXxffcxy* iv rta ai 
Xid'orojtA^Ai tvtitriy di tg rxg Ilv^xfAiixg xxrxr[Avi^ti(rat rai 
tif MfjEA^t, Txvni fAiy Xnyov^ xuxxxfATrni (c rx ft^nrai 

e/)o?. It is manifest from hence that the nome of 
Heliopolis was a mediterranean district : and con- 
sequently the two provinces Phacusa and BubastuSj 
that are always mentioned with it, were so likewise. 
This is evident from Ptolemy ; who, in giving an 



•* There was a town there that they gave name to, called 
hatopoUs. 



** Lib. 2. cap. 8. 
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account of all the. nomes in lower Egypt from the 
bottom upwards, ends with these three; **ApaP*«^ 

voXig. The first of these Phacusa, called bv Strabo 
Phaccusay but mentioned only as a village, was the 
province at whose summit the Nile was first divided, 
where stood the city Cercasoi^a. Many writers, 
misled by its being called the Arabian nome, have 
supposed it to be situated in that country : but I 
have shewn that it could not be so. Besides, what 
may seem a paradox, this very circumstance of iu 
being called the Arabian nome proves it. The au» 
thor of the Itinerary mentions many places of 
upper Egyptf that were in Arabia : and Ptolemy 
«peaks of several nomes above Delta, to the num- 
ber of nineteen or twenty, one half of which (at 
least a great number) were to the east of the iVi/e, 
and in Arabia. Among others Aphroditopolis, 
Antinoopolis, Panopolis, were certainly there. If 
Phacusa had been in that part of the world, they 
could never have called it the Arabian province by 
way of distinction ; when there were so many others 
that were in the same situation. The* title con*- 
ferr^d upon it would not have been adequate to the 
«nd proposed : and what would have been given by 
way of eminence to particularize, must have proved 



»4 



Ccogr. lib. 4. 



'■d 
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matter of doubt and confusion. The title there* 
fore was conferred for another reason ; as I ^hall 
hereafter shew. Ptolemy has taken care to guavd 
us against this mistake ; by distinguishing between 
the province termed Arabian^ and the places that 
were really in that country: AjaC^af I'o/xac, 3c«i 
ftuTf otD-oAK ^axKfl-a. The nome called Arabian was 
Phacusa.; but the places really situated upon the 
borders of that part of the world were Babylon, 
HeliopoUsy Heroum : tv /ufto^»^ A^ajStac x«i Af ^o^i- 

rouoXiug^ Ba6uAwV| 'HAisiroAi^y 'H^wav ttoAic. From 

hence we gain this additional evidence, that there 
were t\i o cities of Egypt called Htliopolis ; which 
is a circumstance that has never been attended to 
^ by any one historian antient or modern, and has 
been the cause of very great confusion. The first 
of these was a city of lower Egypt, that gave name 
to a province ; the same that is so particularly men- 
tioned hy Herodotus. The other was a city to the 
'east of the Nile in Arabia; whose situation is 
thus described in the Itinerary, agreeable to what 
4s above said by *^ Ptolemy ; 



Aphrodito -.--.. • 

Scenas Mandras - - - - m. p. xx. 

Babylon - - - - - - m. p. xii. 

Heliu - - - - - - - M. p. XII. 



** Hence Cellarius is certainly to blame for placing these three 
provinces in the deserts hi Arabia; and for founding his opinion 



Neither the Wft ^cky nor ^Babphn ate mentioned 
My HcrbSofus ; for they did notcfecist in his tiibe: 
biit the other Welidpoiis, th6 more antierit ^nd 
fatfndtlSj'he givcbart drmple description of, as we havte 
seen above. It 'is -fnentioned too by Diodorus 5i- 
cuhcs ^nd Josephus ; but by neither of thern -ac- 
curately : for they mafke one account of two places, 
and confound 'th^m together. Though some of 
' these Writers had been in Egypt, yet it is certain 
that they did not know that there were two cities 
of the same ri^me; for not owe of them, except 
'Ptolemy y melees any distihctibn. They are ahvays 
cotiftrsed whdh they speak of this part of the World ; 



upon the evidence of Ptolemy ^ whict he did not sufficiently- at- 
iehd to. Extra Delta, ArdbUtn^versns^Ptblenfmts tres namos'po* 
nit» Trimtm iieit Arahut ndmbn, iirfus Utettiypoivm Phacn$aim 
facit, Bubastico Jlummi adpositum : secundum Bubasticum nomoth 
cujus urbs est Bubastus sen Bubastis ad idemjlumen sita, cui nomen 
dot : tertium Heliopolitanum nomon. There is a mistake in the 
first position ; for Ptolemy does riot place these nomes, nor any 
'nbmes in Arabia. He besides mentions but one 'Arabian n6me ; 
though I think Heliopolis may likewise be esteemed such : not ou 
acc6unt'of its situation, but for another reason that I shall here* 
after mention. All ^at P^o/dnty says is this; A^aQtaffp,ou»»$ 
fuirpevoXt( ^^axyact* Bapanrni vofA^u »«i f*irrp««roX»c BnParo(» 

MM A^pe%T04roXi«rf9 BaCt;A«»> *HA»tfiroXK» ^Hfvtn 5roXi(. Phocusa is 

by many writers included in Heliopolis^ so that one provinct is 
constituted out of two. 
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and the circumstances of both places are refemi 
to one only. Strabo is in some degree plain aoA 
intelligible: for, having mentioned the town itf 
Phacma^ and the great canal that began imnM^ 
diately from it, he says, '^ These places are toward! 
'^ the top of Delta: there is likewise Bubastm 
'^ and its nome, and likewise HeliopolU above, ftc** 

'OuT0( i* it TO'sroi irXficiOLl^Ha'i rn xo^u^tj rv AfXr«* aunlB 
a\)TCt)y i *HX(07roA(Tiif yofd.Qf. Evraxjix i* tfiy r rs *HXtB 

itoXk. His Epiiomiser says the same — w«f • tuv »fx^ 

'HXiHTToXif. In respect to this antient city, Herfh 
dotus always speaks of it as lying in a line, as yoa 
pass from the sea upwards to Thebes and superior 
Egypt. He makes use of it as a landmark to U 
directed by in going up the Nile ; as an interme- 
diate point to measure from, in stating the length 
of the country. 

« 

cr* J< o^off «? TUk 'HXftirsroXiv— — avw iovt* L. S. 7» 

19 Jk <? 'HX»tfiroXiy aTTo d'tfXao'o^c L« 2* 7« 

cesro ii 'HXtHiroXioc o^t'Ci) lovri L. 3« & 
azro it *HX(]r7roXio; c^ GujSa; en av«vXooc cvvcft 

i}/x£pfwk L. 2. 9» 



!• 



Vol. 2. pag. 115S. 
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iJow can these references be in the least applicable 
to a place in Arabia, beyond the limits of JEgypt, 
in quite a different direction ? They certainly relate 
to an interainnian city, that lay in the path marked 
out; as the antient Htliopoiis did, the ciiy we 
have been treating of. The other Heliopolis was 
unknown to Herodotus; and was situated quite 
9ut of the line of direction^ lyi^^g to the east of the 
Niie and all its branches : so that it could not be 
passed by in going up or down the river ; nor be any 
ways referred to, as the other city is referred to. 

These uncertainties in the antient geography 
have misled the moderns very much: who have 
neglected their evidence in points where they are 
universally agreed ; and too often copy them, where 
they differ from one another, and are at variance 
with tliemselves. Such has been the obscurity, that 
has hitherto attended the history of three of the 
principal Egyptian provinces^ of which Heliopolis 
was particularly remarkable. Here was the city 
On, so famous for its temple and religious rites ; 
whose inhabitants are reported to have been ru¥ 
Aiyuzcritfy AoyitfraToi, ^* the wisest of the £gifptiatis." 
The temple is said to have been very magnificent : 
and its original name was Ain Shems or Shemesh, 
the fountain of the sun : from whence the whole 
province received its name, being called at different 
periods ^' Ain, Avtn, and On. Bubastus was to 

^ Thus saich the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel; BchulJ; I 
▼ OL. VI. F 
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the east of this, and Ukewiae a noted provinoe; 
neparaled from the former by the great Stbitrnj/tic 
braoch; and from Arabia by the Pelusiac It 
was, like fftliopalis^ renowned for its temj^e: 
which is represented as a magnificent structure; 
and was dedicated to the goddess Beshch or Beshet, 
the AfTifAtf »y(i« or Diana Agruiisj as interpreted 
by the Gneks and Romans. This nome and tbf 
chief city of it are the Phibesctk of the Scriptures : 
and they are often mentioned in conjunctioA witl| 
On or Meliopolis^ which was next in situation. The 
prqphet Hzekiel^ in his denunciation of God'a ven- 
geance upon the land of Egypt^ mentions them as 
joined together in situatioHi and partners in ca)a« 
mity. ^ ^' The young men of Aon and of Fhihe^ 
** Sith shall fall by the sword : and these cities shall 
'- gqi into captivity." Which two places are by the 
Seventy very properly translated UdiopolU and 
Bubastus. 

There may not possibly at first sight appear any 
great similitude between Phibeseth and Bubastus : 
but they were undoubted^ one and the same place ; 
as may be proved from their situation, and many 



will send and take Nehuchadntzzar the king of Babylon my 
<:(*.rvant.— And when he trometh, he shall smite the land of Egypt. 
—He shall break also the images of Btth'shcmeshf that is in the 
Und of Egypt ; and the houses of the gods of the EgypHam shall 
he burn with fire. Jxrcmah 4uL v. 10, Il<EeI3. 
*• Chap. 30. V. !?• 
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Otter circumstances. It is to be observed that the 
motith or opening of a river or canal was called by 
the Hebrews »^ Pi or Phi. Hence, *^ Phi Haa- 
rothf before which the children of Israel encamped 
is by the Seventy translated xftr* ro/*a Ei^ ci)6^ " over- 
" against the mouth of Haaroth or Hiroth ;" or 
Ovf ragainst the opening of ^ Haaroth. The £gyp* 
fians seem to have used it in the same acceptation 
for the mouth of a canal : and it often occurs for 
the canal itself, or branch of a river. Thus Pit ham 
was properly the canal of Thorn : Phi Nepthim the 
canal of Nepthim. This was one of the tribes of 
the Mizraimj that settled upon the sea-coast in 
the lower part of Egypt^ to the west : the same 
that are mentioned in Genesis ; " '' And Mizraim 
** begat Ludim^ and Ananum^ and Lehabim^ and 
^ Naphtuhim.^ In these two instances the Word is 
exttctly conformable to the ^^ Hebrew pronund« 
ation : but it seems in general to have been p.ro« 
nounced with a B instead of the letter P ; which 
letters are in most languages convertible, and often 



*• Exod. 14. V. 2. 

^ Than the Lorde spake unto Masa sayinge: bid the chiU 
dien of liradj that they turn and pitch their tents bcfure the 
entryage of Hirotk. TmUdl't translation of the Pentattgck. 

153a 

»■ Gm. 10. V. is. 

^ Phainicum seems to be FUtOnicum, dM mouth of the liv^r 

F S 
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substituted one for another. Hence the Bisekor^ 
was the canal of the Schor or Nile proper, which 
the Greeks called BusirU : Bkalig was the inoul;b 
of the calig or canal, which they termed Bucolic 
cum : and Bi Beseth the river of Beseth^ the Phi^ 
bescth of the Scriptures, changed by the Greeks to 
BibesUus^ and contracted Bubastut^^. Sometimes 
it was subjoined to the name of the place that was 
spoken of ; as Cnoufbi or Catiwfbi, the canal w 
mouth of the Owuf; which the Greeks chang^ to 
Canoubicum : AthribiSy or, as Stephanus reads it, 
Atharrhabis, the moutii or canal of Athrib. Nor 
was this manner of denominating cities from the 
riTcrs and canals they stood on peculiar to- Egypt 
only, and corresponding to the Hebrew idiom: 
there was a manifest similitude between aJl the ori- 
ental languages; and the same analogy may be 
observed to extend to those of Phenicia and Ara* 
bia : so that all seem originally to have been Ultle 
more than dialects of the same tongue. It is true, 
Joseph affected before his brethren to make use of 
an interpreter. Yet, that there was a resemblance 
and affinity between the Egyptian language and the 



" The Grtekn changed it to Bo and Boh. The B§rjfstken€t 
sccins to be A) Buthtn^ the mouth of the river Ruihcm ; called so 
from the Rutkcni, Bithynia is of the same composition : Tkyna 
mercc — Horace, lib. 3. Od. 7- which is further explained by a 
passage in Claudkm: Tkyni Tkrac€$ eranty qu4t nunc Bit fynia 
f'cHur. ' In P^utrop. lib. 2. v. 247- 
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Hebrew is certain ; though the Phtmcimi \va^ still 
nearer; for that was, according to Ht. Jerome^, 
Piier Jtlgyptiacmn et Hebraam mediae et lUbratt 
fnagm e.v parte affinis. ^ 

The Latin bucca^ the Italian and Spanish bocca^ 
and the French bouche are all derived from hence ; 
and are often made use of in tl^e ciame signification. 
It was differently pronounced in differeiu ages^ as 
well as difibrent countries. The city Bona oa the 
i:oast of Marbary is a icorruption of - ^ Bi or Bo 
Anah ; the city at tlie mouth of the river Anah or 
Anab. Bizerta is the city at the mouth Qf the 
J&red or Zerd. The natives say, it is derived from 
Ben Zerdty '^ the offspring of the canal or rivulet:" 
•but it certainlyi witliout any strain or alteration, 
signifies the mouth' of the. river it stands upon; 
which is called the Zcred pr Zerdt. This may be 
inferred from the history of it '^ '^ Eight miles to 
A' the south by vest of cape Bla^icoy at ,the bottom 



^ In EMiom- lib. 2» cap. 19, . 

P Instead of Bo Anah or jfmb. it is ;)o>^ .caUec} filaid gf .4/ieb, 
.or>the town o( Aneb : but the country round about preserves the 
onticnt name; being still called AnebCf or the country at the 
mouth of the Jncb. For the situation Of this placo", sec Shai:. 
pag.95, ■ '■ 

^ Shauf% TravQls, pag. 144 and U5. 

One of the chief ports iji the Red Seals Yawbor, which sjgnirics 
ihc mouth of the sea. It is mentioned by Ovington; and i> the 
I^fA0t^ of Ptolani/. I<ci Afnc, calls it Yampttth. 
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*' of a large golf, m the city BUerta; pltaMotly 
*^ situated upon a canal, betwixt an extensife lake 
'^^and the sea.'* Again; ^* the ^M oi JBizeri^^ 
^* the Sinus Hipponemis of the aotientSi is a bean^ 
'' liful saadj inlet i^ and the city standa at the 
mouth oi it The Boujah^ the antient Sal4^ men* 
vhomA by the same author, is Bcot^ahf the ci^ 
situated upon the river or uiouth of ^^O^k-: and 
'M^uikaHer^ wb^rt Utka was f<mnerly buUt^ smom 
10^ be B&»s%yap; m\mh Sujmr is the anlieat liuei^ 
tiiough-tbe name b^ akttosi lost. 
- From ben<^ we may.in some degree fonn a jad^ 
meiit of the analogy that subsisted among some of 
the primitive- languages ; atid of the true et^ologr 
4d those places^ thai. I have been speaking of-ia 
^SyP*' Celiatius thinlto that the caasilav took sboir 
namea from the eities that were bi;^ upon their 
banks : ami it possibly may have been in soroei** 
stances tfu^ Bui, I believe^ in general la was 
otherwise ; and I think it may be proved from the 
natural history of tlie country. Under Mcnes the 
VI hole plain of lower J^^ij^/ was a mornas'" ^in 

r^ir, irXiiir tjr ^h^oTnOi ^of»M^ wmttap Aiyuirf «v mat Ikn : 

and it is still liable to be annually overflowed. To 
nijike it habitable, sluices were opened ; and canals 
formed, that the passages of the Nile might be 



*^ Sta^s Tmirclt. pag. Sp. 
^ Hefdtft. I>b. 2. cap»4. 
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cleaned : which eliimis w^nedenommtted from sooie 
Aetty or hero, such w Animon^ 6hiriSf GiKmUft 
wfio were fiuppoeed to hai^tondtieted -the affiiin 
Great part of i)ae Egypt idntix^^\^'n^^M\\6td 
upon these operations. When tinsM <#ork8 were 
compieied; and the land beeaaie bj Agrees fit to 
receiTe inbabitantB; cities wens tmilt npdn fhose 
tefials and rtTers^ and received their < iiattiesi froni 
ibekn. Thus Bukk^fs thfe BiHkm$ w' Su^MsfX 
thie Greeks^ ^as tbe city at the tnouth of tbs Sk^ut 
or Sir is: Bibeshtt^ tbet^itjpat th«r^elMlal df VjBr- 
9ket : differing litde from Moffiike; Wansdik9y add 
ifae towns of Sluii \ti HoiUttid : but still nearer in 
aaalq^ to Exmouthy ff^nfrndutk^ Yarmouth, and 
towns of the like composition in Britahi. Some 
ef the openings and branches of the Nile were 
ftmoed by the violence of the inundations : but 
thfcfe were others, that seem to have been the work 
of "art; and were eidled by the Egyptians Ptm, 
Pkacat, atid by the Greeks i^^fxfytt : the^ meaning 
of which is obvious. The Phacnammonis is no- 
thing else but the Phaeut No Ammon^ the dike of 
iVb Ammon : Phaecusa^ tfaoagh said to be the ca* 



♦» 



^ Betkak was a goddess worshipped origi&ally in upper Egjipt; 
where there was a city of the same name, called nftcrwards from 
Antmaittf AntinoopoHs: and by Hdhiius the two names are 
joined in one, and the city calM •Beth^^Anfm&us, See Fhotiui. 
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pkal of ak fHtiritice as weU as a ^village, is origir 
natty tii6 dike tir canal of Cusa^ Frpnt whence it 
is fAain^'thaS ibeteplaoas were posterior in time to 
the stfteasis. they stood on ; end received their 
naines from thete. 

' Tfaiseanal of PimotUsa comm^n^ed at a village 
of the satpe Bame, which w^ situated towards the 
fbott>f ^the ^7irtmn ^noontatfi ; aj^ the part called 
the hiH ttf the quatnes.^ Here it hegsn ; and, after 
taletii^« great Nrircnn^rence, -it turned towards the 
east and*soath<-east, and ^ic^ the RtdSea near 
Heroop0ii9.\\ It Wms m ^oftzing work^ reaching 
abore.aift: hpndred nrHles; at)d carried on wii^ im* 
hietise labour and expense : w\6 is said to havie cost 
the.ltves of. an: hundred and twenty thousand per- 
sons. The Qoaipletion of it is attrihuted to Sesos'^ 
iris, NtcbuSy and others ; but to whom it may most 
jtTstly he ascribed, it is not easy to determine. The 
account giiren of it by Herodotus is yery precise 
and intelligible \ he gives the credit of it to Neehu9^ 
'^' This prince was the son of PsammitkhuSj ^nd 
•* king of; Egypt; who* iirst formed a canal 'of 
" comfni^nicat&on between the ^i/rand Red Sea: 

• 

which Darius the Persian in aftertimes opened 
aglun. The length of it was four days naviga- 






• ♦^ If ftolcmi^*s 4Mrcount be quite true> there were two places of 
thp supic n^me opposite to C99I1 other. 



it 
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** tiop; aad it was of width sufficient for two 
*f triremes to pass and turn, without incoavenieoce. 
'' It was supplied with water from the Nile : which 
'* water was carried on in a direction a little above 
'* the city Bubastus; running close by Fatumus a 
^f city in Arabia^ and from thence extending to the 
^'^ Red Ska. The first opening of the canal is at 
*' the great level or plain of Egypt, where it is 

contiguous to Arabia : above which plain, that, is 
'f to the SQUth of it, is the hill of the quanies, 
'^ which extends upwards towards Memphis. At 

the very foot of this mountain is the canal first 
** dug, and passes from west to east in a long course, 
*** and afterwards turns to those hollows ^d open- 
'.^ ings in the mountain, which ^afford a passage 
f' southward, where it enters the Arabian gulf." 

y ¥it/xprri;^i» #1 Nc;^ waif iy$»ir^ x»i f|3liciAfu<rf Aiyw 
T«, oc Til iui^^t evf)^ffi|orf v^flrro^, xn If tmv EfuO^m^ Bcc 
Xmtrcw fffw^, mir^aiffMC. t. Ilf^rDf hvrifm imfuj^i* tyi; 
ji»iptoc sn wXpOf ii|iAf^iri Tir«t»^cf * $uf^ tt Mfv^^Oii, mti r^m- 
fta^ ivo wXittp ifAM iX«^it/Mv«K« Hxrtfu /i mto rjt NfiAs 
r» uJ»( ic atnrtHP, Hxriu ^f nxrinrtfii .9?hy$p Bis^an§( iro* 

Of HIT AdtXao-fftr. fl^incj^ it wf coroi^ fuir r« ititiu rs Aiyw* 
T*», ra TTpoq AfocSi-ny iX'^vra' i^trxt ft xarvarff 9i ra irf^m 
ro xara Mc/a^iv rciyoy «poc, cv t'u> a» Xifiore/iAiai lyci^i. Tk 
a;v in a^iQq ti«t« v«|ia tuv uxarwj fuir ^ht«* h' ^iwpv^ aur' 



41 



Lib. 2* cap, X58. 
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il^it^ffti jMaxj^ itfsf my fKi^ iiai ururtt Tf Iff i if iiatrfuyotx 

The wh6l6 description is particukriy clear mnd 
eatacty as one troukl expect from Herodotus. SMubb 
te not quite so precise' : and, as Egypt mbatttided 
with itorks of this kind^ he has confused and Uend^ 
ed diflferent accounts leather. As he is in ode part 
sufficienily explicit^ so as not to be misapprehended, 
I shall make use of it to illustrate fiirther what Hc^ 
rodotiu has before described. ^*H h m(x,^ tut At^v" 
yt< mf $iiM9^i iif ruir E^tfetVf mrd utofjuiK m^xj^tm 4«3txv 

Xfi¥ Inrntoy 11 h^ii%j Pei^c ^ ootnr ^LfU% /biv^ivf 0p:p V9)U FoT 

(tiAftirft? xMjiftii we shcnild certainly read ^^ #i3v9ej Mpn ; 
and the purport of it will be this : ^ The canal that 
^* reaches from the Nile to the Red Sea commences 
^' at the village of Phacema^ which has a communi- 
^' cation with P hit ban. It is an hundred cubits 
^' wide, and of a depth sufficient for a first rate ship/' 
From these accounts the situation of seteral pllures 
may be tolerably defined It is pretty certain that 
the Patunius of Herodotui b the Philon, or nKthe^ 



«* Vol.5?. pag.I158. 

^' The situation warrants the alteration ; which is confirmed 
by the evidence o{ Htrodotm: besides, such a town as Pkiton was 
never heard of. . 
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the PkitkoHj of Strabo : both which relate to the 
Pithom of the Scriptures. This town was upon the 
Arabian canal, in the neighbourhood of Phaccusa^ 
and overagainst Bubastus. All these places were 
more or less near to the hill of Arabia, at the foot 
of which the canal commenced. It is to be observ- 
ed, that the nome of Phaccma is not taken notice of 
by Herodotus ; and Strabo only mentions a village 
of that name : but Ptolemy speaks of a city, the 
ea{Htal of « province. It was very antient ; and 
seems to have been by most Greek writers included 
ID the nome of Heliopolit. This nome is represent- 
ed by Herodotus as the uppermost in Delta ; ex- 
tending towards the mountain of Arabia^ where the 
country became most contracted. At the very point 
of Dedta stood the city Cercasora^ so described as 
not to be mistaken : being nearly overagainst the 
mountain afore mentioned^ and being '' the place 
'' where the Nile was first divided f ' M»y %¥ ^i^f- 
tm 9 NfiA^ Strabo, however, places it in Lybia : 
and, ad the Canobic branch, which separated it, 
might in Straba's time be much impaired ; (in the 
Mune manner as it is at this day) he might esteem it 
no longer an idaod, and place it very truly on the 
continent. But there are other difficulties in his ac- 
count, that cannot be so easily got over. As Strabo 
was upon the spot, and very inquisitive, and is very 
minute and diligent in his description ; we cannot 
suppose him to have been grossly mistaken : nor 
could there be originally that obscurity and iocon- 
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sistency, Mrbich we now experience in this pasj&age« 
After having spoken of the canal, together with the 
io^Mi^ qf P/iaccusa and Phiihoui, he says; **outoj 

J' «i rowpk vA)i0-(a^«(ri rii xo^u^sj^tk AfXra' ftvrs it x«« s 
'HAteiroAir^? vojCAp;, Eyrav^o^ i^ i^yy i th 'HAm v«Xic, 

" These places (the towns of P/taccusa and PM'* 
• ' /Aom) aie situated not far froui.tlie vertex o{ Del* 
r ' ta ; there too (towards that vertex) is the city of 
•' Jiubastus with its nonie, and ahove them the lU)i|ie 
*' of HeliopoUsy with the city of the sun," After 
this he gives a very ample descriptipn df the last 
city, and its superb temple^ and then conclude^; 

t¥ri\Aiy i% NfiXoc (nir i ivt( T2< AsAr0(, '* yOU COme 

*' now to the river above Delia" Thus far it is 
plain : but afterwards, every circumstance is per- 
plexed and contradictory ; so that there is no inter- 
preting what he says with any consistency* ^^ £»tiv- 

6iy in Q NfiXof fr»v i ivrip th AiAt^* tht' ^9 t» fJLi¥ ik^i* 
xaAK0-( AiGunif ay»7rhioyri' cjovcp x»h t# vcpi A)itJ^»yifU»k^ 
xoci my M»pieoTiy* ra i* ty apirsf » A^afiioty, H jaw 9¥ 
'HXi«9roAiTi; IV Ti} A(«P»f6 fr*V| (» '< tyi AiCvfi ]^t(Mf Jt)(^ 
^oAk, xara ja^ Evioj^^ ho/x^pd o-ko^a^* Jfi)cifUT^* yof 
(TKOurn Tt; 77^0 Ti}c *Ha»k iroXfwfT xo&Ofi^f^ s^at ip-^p t9( Kpa^h^ 
xaC r!i/ £o-r|u.c»8TO fxiivo; ruy H^ayifay Tiir«( xtvii9*<i(« O h 

yofxo? AkTozroXirnq ovro^. The meani|)g IS this : '^ After 



♦♦ Vol.2, pag, 1158. 
•*s Ibid. pa£. 1 160. 
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** Heliopolis you come to the Nile above Delia : 
'' and as you pass up the river, the right hand side 
** is called Libya ; just as all the country is about 
•* Alexandria and 3/areotis : but the left hand side 
'* is esteemed Arabia. The nome of Heliopolis is 
*' therefore in Arabia : and the city Cercesoura is 
** in Libya, lying near the observatory of Eudoxus. 
For they shew you an observatory just before the 
city Heliopolis^ situated like that at Cnidiis : 
** which observatory Eudoxus^ when in f^gypt, made 
'* use of to contemplate the celestial motions. This 
*• is the nome called LitopoUtes.^ Here is a sad 
confused scene. We are informed that above Del- 
ta on the right hand of the Nile was Libya^ on tlic 
left hand was Arabia ; in which last wa& situated 
Heliopolis and its nome ; as Cercesoura on the other 
side was in Libya, The author marks out the situ- 
ation of Cercesoura, by saying it was near the ob- 
servatory of Eudoxus : which observatory stood be- 
fore Heliopolis, the city of the sun, and in the nome 
of Litopolis. Here is a city in Libya described by 
an object in ^rtf/;/V/ ; which could not well deter- 
mine it, as it lay at a distance, though represented 
and applied to as near : and this object is said to 
stand before Heliopolis, the capital of a very consi- 
derable nome i and yet the author concludes that 
this is the. nome of LitopoUs : which is absurd and 
impossible ; for no such nome existed. This pas- 
sage has been corrected by some unskilful hand; ond 
the order of things has been inverted. A change of 
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place in two words, and a verj slight alteration in 
one of them will reduce every thing to its origuial 
state, and clear up all this perplexity. The naoles 
Heliopolites and LatopoliteSf being pretty much 
alike, have been transposed, and should be made to 
change place again. But still there will remain this 
difficulty, that no such nome as ^ Litopolites was 
ever heard of. Besides, what is the meanmg of i 
i\ir«v«XiTii; r it is neither sense nor grammar; no 
more than n* 'HXi«v«Xitk was before. The paasagi is* 
still depraved : but this feminine article, that is here 
retained, will lead us to the true reading as it was 
originally, which was ^^ ii Airm^Xic. The text then 



*• There was »•/*•« AnrtrnvXtrni towards the lower part of DtiUi 
to the west, called so from Anrvc «iAi(» the city of Laiona : Imt 
that was quite a different place from this. And there was Ajn«> 
«oX»c high up in TkdSi^ likewise far removed from thit city. 

«7 'H fAcv Hn *HXio«fXftrK : it should have been ^ *HXiiMnXiT«(, if 
lUliopolU had been here meant : but the corrector, who changed 
the text from LitopolU^ did not know that the nome was maacu* 
line, though the city had been feminine: nor, though it was iUr** 
«oXk with a single letter, yet it was 'HXacntvXk with a di|Athoag : 
he therefore left these remains of the original reading, vhick ia 
some measure lead us to the truth and confirm iu Oat of i A*ti^ 
««Xk they formed 'h^mtiXk and 'HAM«tXiT««. Camukm^ in a 
short note upon this passage, would have the place called Lvlt^ 
poliSf according to Ptolemy • But the city, which he speaks of| 
was not situated here ; but, as I have above mentioned, in tiie 
Thebais, Whatever this city was called, it was a tnmslatioa of 
the Egyptian name, which was taken from the natnrs mQ4 sita»- 
tion of the place near the quarries* latofotUf if it was SQ call* 
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will stand thus : ra ^asv iil^i» xaXso-i AaCuhi^— -ra ¥ §9 
«pirf^ ApftCiav* II iAt¥ vy AirowoX^ fy rn ApotjSift tc^v^ iy i^ 
Tif AiCuf} Kcpxscsptf iroXiff KOtrft ra; EuJo^ir xufAiim o^oxra^* 
JkixvuTcei ya^ cxoTfi tk ir^o th; *HX»8 TroAfwc, xaOavf^ xa» 
Vfo TY)( KvtJsy xaO* 11V fo^jMfiSTO £Xfi»e; rwv ir^«w»v riva; 
XivtiriK* ^c yofAO^ 'HXi9VoXirn^ iurof. *^ On the right 

** hand of the Nile is Libya^ as you sail up ; on th^ 
'' left^ Arabia. Therefore the city Litopolis must 
*^ be esteemed in Arabia ; as Cercesoura^ a place 
on the other side, is adjudged to Libya. Cerce- 
sour a stands near tlie observatory of Eudoxus : 
for they shew you in the front of Heliopolis an 
'^ observatory, &€. that Eudoxus made use of. Here 
'* then is the nome of Heliopolis :^^ between which 
city and Cercesoura this edifice stood. By this 
small change every thing becomes clear and intelli- 
gible : so that Strabo's account agrees with that of 
Herodotus, which it illustrates ; and he is no longer 
at variance with himself. 



u 
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«d, was named from the Uiomi^^ quad Kcmf»,wt vaXt? » from x«?, 
la^U : and Uiopoliiy which it the same as Ai6««oXif , is of the 
like original. It must be owned that Stephaniu ByzatU, calls tliis 
city Mrb€ Loton^ : Amr^vq flroX*f > «-oXk Aiyvvre* in h fAotfrn Mafi* 
fAc : but he b certainly mistaken. It was Litopolis , that was in 
thia province* Stroke i authority must be valid ; he was an eye- 
witness of what he speaks of; and seems to haw been very in- 
quisitive and exact* Harpocration mentions the same place by 
the name of latepolis : which is still a mista|ic for Litopolts, but 
neamr to the reading in Strabo. 
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JlT is very manifest from what I have said, that not 
only the nomeof Phacusa and Bubastus were with- 
in the h'mits of Delta ; but that HeliopoHs^ which 
is so generally referred to Arabia^ was really a me- 
diterranean city. Hence it is wonderful that so many 
learned men have determined it another way : who 
fell into this mistake by not observing, that there 
were two cities of the same name : the one as Pliny 
terms it, interior ; ^intus^ et Arabia conterminum^ 
claritatis magna^ Solis oppidum ; the other without, 
of less note, really situated in Arabia^ and modern 
in comparison with the former. It lay to the east 
of the iViVe, and to the north of the Fossa Regia ; 



■ Nat. Hist. lib. 5. cap. 9* 
VOL. VI. G 
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'* border thereof to the Lord." The learned ^ Scd- 
'" Kger has a very ingenious conjecture, that Onias 
*" %a8 led to the choice of this prefecture of Heliopolis 
= for erecting his temple by this prophecy : but at the 
teme time making use of an alteration that render- 
i^- ^d it more in his favour. Instead of ^ Air haheres 
- jf earner leackath, " one shall be called the city of 
T ** destruction ;" it is imagined that he read it, Air 
EL hacheres y earner leachathj " one shall be called the 
:: rity of the sun." This is a hippy conjecture, and 
L teems to be well grounded : but Still must be ad- 
tnittied with sdme limitation. For first, Onias could 
:: not be led to the choice of that prefecture by this 
L {mssage : " the city of the sun" not being the place 
where he took up his riesidence : nor was his temple 
ibunded in the nome of Heliopolis. It was certain- 
ly distinct from it ; as I have shewn, and will far- 
ther prove. The narne of Heliopolis was given to 
it by a mistake resulting from a similitude that sub- 
sisted between the true name Onion^ and the an- 
tient On dr Heliopolis. This he availed himself of; 
and endeavoured to make the passage in Isaiah ac- 
cord with this lucky circumstance, and be prophetic 



* Ariimadvers. ad Euseh. Chron. p. 144. sitb numcro mdccclvt* 
^ AquUa and Thcodotion render this passage Civitas Ares. Si/m" 
machvs and St. Jerome translate it the city rf the sun. The Chaldee 
Paraphrast retaias both ; civitas tolit qute destruetur, 

G S 
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of the establishment of his temple. The name was 
certainly given to it after it was built ; and the pro- 
phecy was made use of to support wliat was done, 
rather than to promote it. There seems to have 
been a collusion between Onias and those of his 
party, to impose this name upon the place ; in order 
that it might be intitled to the benefit of the pre- 
diction. This is plain fronj the Seventy : where, to 
give it a proper antiquity, they have supposed it to 
have been built by their ancestors when in Egypt ; 
and, that what Onias had done, was only a renewal 
of the antient place and name. For where it is said 
in. the original that the Israelites ^ "built for Pha^ 
" raoA treasure-cities, Pithom and Raamses ;'' the 
passage has been tampered with, and has been ren- 
dered thus ; Kai ux,oiofji,n{r»v ttoAik o;^uf »c t^ Oos^aw, tdv 
Tc ricid'a}^ xai yxfAScrtrn, xat Xly, 11 ifm 'HXiHiroXig : SOme*- 

body shrewdly foisting in " On^ which is the city of 
." the sun," to support the pretensions oi Onias ; 
and to prove that this was the original name of the 
place which he had new founded. I make no doubt 
but tiiis was the reason of the interpolation : and I 
think it a confirmation of Scaligers conjecture. Yet 
this passage should prove that it was a different 
place from the antient lieliopolis ; or else the trans- 
lators must be inconsistent with thenjselves. The 
i.ity of Oniaa^ according to this account, is said to 



^ /Ja:>i. 3. v, 11. 
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have been built when the Israelites had rpsided some 
time in Egypt : for they are presumed to be the 
builders. But there was another of the same name, 
the antient Ofty that is previously mentioned in the* 
same translation ; and was prior to their coining into 
these partSi It is said that Joseph^ before the com- 
ing of his brethren, had married the daughter of the 
priest of On at the recommendation of Pharaoh : 
which On the Seventy very properly translate Heli- 

OpollS, Kat iSwy.iv avna j^^ajaw] rr^v Atnvti ^vyanpx 
TLtTtfpn li^iuf 'HXiHwoXiuq aurw nq yvvxixo^. There was 

therefore another city called O/i, or Heliopolis ; an-- 
tecedent to the city of Onias^ allowing it to be as 
antient as they pretend, and manifestly a different 
city. But, in truth, the whole of this idterpreta- 
lion, that On was Heliopolis^ is an impudent inter- 
polation, and calculated for a particular end. Some 
of the Hellenistic Jexvs therefore did not seem willr 
ing to have the credit of their place and temple rest 
upon this reading, '* one sh^U be called the city of 
" the sun ;" and at the same time the original read- 
ing, Air haheres, " the city of destruction," would 
overthrow all i\\e good they intended to draw from 
the application : so that it cpu)d not stand with their 
pretensions. There was therefore another expe- 
dient thought of; and, instead of the former reading, 
they substituted Air hazedeky that is, '* one of them 

. — — TTsr 

■ Genes. 41. v. 45. 
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^' shall be called the city of righteousness ;*' as if 
they were diffident of the grounds that they went on 
before ; and knew that the prophecy, as it was first 
moulded, could not relate to their temple. 

I cannot quit t;his subject, without somie stric- 
tures on Josephus iov the part he takes in the pre- 
tensions of Onias ; and the n^istakes he is guilty of; 
in the process of this story. He infprnis. us^ that 
Qnias the son of Onias petitioned Ptalemtf, Philo-- 
metor for leave to build a temple in honour of God; 
and desired a grant of that ground that lay ijnoccu- 
pied in the nome of Hdiopolis^ where had stood an, 
antient Egyptian temple, that was now in, ruins. It 
seems, '^ it was the spot where Isaiah^ who lived six 
^^ hundred years before, had prophesied a temple, 
should be erected by one of his nation." 'T«to h, 

cEvAsTO, ^afftay fM^f» rtf icfofnTV Htroii^ o^, iri(nv £j;a- 
AiyvTirTco oixoiofJkf\^iivai volov t&) ixtyifu €>iu iir apJ'f of IsJot^tf* 

Onias therefore, on the strength of this prophecy, 
writes a letter to Ptolemy and his queen Cleopatra: 
which, as it has never, as I know of, been animad- 
verted upon, I will quote at large, together with the 
answer that was sent in return. The letter was. 
written from Alexandria. 



• Jos. Antiq. Jiid. lib, 13« cap. 3. 
*• Ibid. 
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9Mf4£U0? TB cSyUC, 3M(« IV'Xf if^^ SLI^WV TTa^M TO XfltOflXOV fp^OVTA? 

09XC iiok TO irAndo; rcui' ir^y, xat to vf^i T>if S'^no'xcia? oup^ 

•^O^O^UM* firiTtl^fftOTafTOV. TOTTOV lu^CJV fk TU ZX^OG'Xy.O^EVOlJLtV'^ 

ffig A)<^iA< BaParfur op^v^/xfltTi, |!^uokTM TnoixiAvic uAnc xa* 

coKHXA^o^oLvri Ufov x«( (Tu/x^nvTWHo^y oixo^o/hftno'ai vocoy t&) 
jMyirt^ ^^> xotd'' op^ifiJOTiv m iv 'U^oXvfMKy toic auTot; 
l^trfu^f UTTf^ T£ <nt X6&t m^ yvvxixog x»i Tuir tcx»w»' »y' f^c^tv 
01 iBuv; AtyuvTOv xfltTOixavTc;: la^^toi, ck o^to ervviovTi? xata 
tuv TT^og aAAiiXBC ojEAOi^oiftk^ Tai? (rat( r^uijfi^^Tfiv p^^£i(XK. 
K^i yixp Ho'atac ^^o^9)Tiif T8T0 ir^octtrfv* Sf^i dt/oriariftov 
IK Ai'y^x&JTO}, ELu^iu Ta>0fw' KOctzjohXu it v^o^^iirfuo'fi/ oAXd^ 

TQiaVTX. iuL TOR T'O^TOV. • 

The epiatle is so diffuse and lax, that it is not 
easy to reduce it to English. The tenor of it is 
nearly this. 

** Having in the war which you have been engaged 
'* in, performed, by the blessing of God, many and 
" signal services in your behalf, both in Cctle Syria 
" and Pkenicia ; i^nd having observed since my ar* 
" rival both at Leontppolis in the province of Ilclir 
'' opoli^f and at other places where the J^s reside, 
" tliat njost of them have temples contrary to what 
*' they ought to have, and on that account are ill- 
■' disposed to one anpther ; (^ circumstance I have 
*' observed among the flgypiians, >vbich takes its 
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^^ rise from the multitude of their temples, and 
*^ want of uniformity in their worship) and having 
** lit upon a most convenient spot, within an inclo- 
'' sur^ formerly dedicated to the goddess called the 
" jigria Bubastis ; which place is full of all kinds 
'^ of materials, and abounding with sacred animals; 
*' I hunibly beg of you to give me leave to clear 
^^ this temple that has no owner, and is in ruins ; 
'^ and to build there a temple to the most high God, 
^* upon tiie saipe model and the same scale as that 
^' eit Jerusalem ; for your sake, and the sake of your 
** queen and your children : that the Jeres who live 
** in Egypt may be able to meet together in one 
** place with proper uniformity; and be ready at 
*f hand to perform ^ny services you may require. I 
^* must moreover assure you, that the prophet 
" Isaiah foretold that such a thing should be : There 
** shall be an altar in Egypt to the Lord God. He 

« 

" likewise prophesied of many other circumstances 
" relating to this place." 

From this letter we may see the scope and inten- 
tion o{ Josephus in his history ; and with what cau- 
tion and allowance he is to be read. His desiga 
was to aggrandize his own nation, by giving an ac- 
count of their divine establishment originally : and 
by displaying a series of great events, that from the 
earliest times had happened in their favour. In do- 
ing which he had Moses and the prophets before 
him. But, as he was to adapt his history to the turn 
and disposition of thos^ he wrote to j he often de- 
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viates from his guides ; and is apt to add, as well ^s 
to diminish ; according as he thinks it may b6st suit 
the taste of those to whom his writings are address- 
ed : being not sufficiently attentive to the strict 
truth, if he can but dress up his history to advan- 
tage. In reepeet to this letter ; some people would 
except to the propriety of an address in this manner 
upon a subject of so great importance : especially as 
Onias was at Alexandria^ the residence of the court ; 
and might have made his petition in person. It 
may likewise be thought ptlrticular to include the 
wife in an address to a kini;. It seems likewise im- 
probable • that a ruined temple sliould be full of so 
many things necessary for his purpose ; (i^vovrx iroixi- 
Xr^ uAuf, x«i roov li^uu ^uuv f^i^ev ; that is, " variety of 
** materials, and beasts for the service of the altar :" 
especially, when we come to know that, if such a 
temple did exist, it was upon the verge of a desert. 
It is hard to account for the many temples that the 
Jews are said to have had in Egypt ; unless he 
m^ans synagogues and w^oinvxo^i : but those were 
not unlawful. Nor does it seem poHtic in OniaSy 
when he hail a point to carry, to speak against the 
national worship of the EgyptianSy and the diversi- 
ty of their rites and customs : it is not probable he 
would make his court by such means. Besides, the 
Greeks adopted the gods of the countries they can)e 
to : nor could any thing be urged against the varie- 
ty of rites in Egypt ^ but what would affect equally 
those of Greece. But, selling aside appearances, 
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l^t US examine closer ; that we may g^t better bolcl 
The purport of tbe letter is, U> obtain leave to fouod 
a teofiiple, that a prophet of Israel bad foretold^ It 
was requested to be built at Leoutopolis ii> the piKH 
vioce of Ileiiopolis ; where tbe goddess liubMti^ 
the AfTtfAi^ ay(i» of the Greeks^ had been formerly 
worshipped. Here is such a complication of mis* 
takes as one seldom meets with. If we may credit 
SirabOj Leontopolis was a capital city of a nome of 
the same name, that lay far to the west, and had its 
peculiar deity. ^^ JElian says that they worshipped 
lions there : and Porphyry mentions the same thingb 
Bubqistis^ the Diana Jgresti&y was worshipped at 
'^ Bubasiu^, the capital of a different nome ; and 
Heliopolis was distinct from both : and, what is e^%r 
traordinary, the place petitioned for was diverse from 
all three ; being neither at Leontopolis^ nor Buhati^ 
tuSf nor in Heliopolis^ but in Arabia. And, as to 
what Josephus mentions, thati a temple was foretold 
to be built, ¥(Mq rw /Aiyirw ®«w ; Isaiah says not a syl- 
lable that such: a temple should be built ; much less 
that ft Jew should be tlie builder. 



" De Animalibus, lib. 12. cap. 7.— K«» \tm «? $105 Sf»}crx«t/i- 

XtTfj>. Porplu de Ahstinviitid. lib. 4. Xio»Ta ^c [rifi.uai] 41 •»To«roX»TaA. 
Strab. vol. 2. pag. 11 67. 

r 

«r» AgTi^»?. Ilvrod, lib. 2. cap. 137. 



Tl^ fiBs^cr that was i^etiurned l^^ Ftolemy and 
Cleopatra was gi-ajcipii^ teyond ioeasure. Tlicy ac- 
c^e to.hi^ request ; but qot, withc^^sQioq scrui>les 
iir,h^ther it ca^. t>e acceptable to Qod to have an 
^ffeathen temple converted to, liis use. They there^ 
fori? beg of Onias to. look to that : fqr. they woqld 
i^pt tal^e it upon them^lyes. They seem tp pay a 
great deference to the authprity of the Jewish pro*- 
fg^tt ; with whon?, however, they could ha,ve been 
^Ut little ajcquainted ; and betray a^ care andicau- 
tip^< about offending God, t4iat one could scarce 
have expected frpna the wor^ippers of Jupiter. 'A 
Jjexiii^h high priest, if he had been applied to, could 
not have shewn a more qonscienlious ricgard. Onias^ 
who was to erect the temple, had not half the reve- 
reoce and ft>r«oast> 

'^ Bao-iXiu; HTOAEMAIOS xai. 'bounXKrcst, KAEOIIATPA 

AytyvbfiAiv (th rrw v»^»x\'ncriVj a^i^mo$ tTrir^afrnvxi (Toi to. 
fy AtovrovoXsi rs *HAi07roA.tT8 U^ov o*ujeA7ri7rT(oxoc av^xctdct- 

^rnvfAal^ofjitiVy ti ts'»i ru Si(c xij(oc^i(rfjt,iyov to ycxiii^vcc fAtvov 
lijov IV ottrtXyti to-ttw xai irXn^n ^wuv U^uv. Ettsi Si <rv fr,g 
IJiCOiiocv Toy w^o^nmu £x JxroXXs J^oy» tkto -Trgoi ifijx£i/a;, cuy'^ 
jfUfSlAtv 0*0^, CI fAiXKil thto co'£<r3'ai xarx rou yoy.oVy cJn 
[ATnitif, iijxa^; Joxftk uq roy Gcov i^fj/xo^TriXcyai, 

*' Jos. Antiq. Jud, lib. 13. cop. 3* 
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"King pTOLEMr and Queen Cleopatra 

" To Onias, Health. 

" We have read your petition ; wherein yon re^ 
" quest that we would permit you to cleanse and 
" purify the ruinous temple at Leontopolis in the 
*^ prefecture of Hdiopolis, which is caUe<^ the tem- 
** pie of ^^ Bubastis the Huntress. In respect to 
" which, we cannot help being under some doubt, 
^' whether a temple built in an impure place, and 
" which is full of '^ consecl'ated animals, can be ac- 
'* ceptable to God. '^ But since you assure us that 
" 'Isaiah the prophet did a great while ago foretel, 
" that such a temple should be, we accede to your 
" request ; with this proviso, that it be done con- 



^f The goddess Bubastis was an Egyptian deity, and never dis* 
tinguished by a Greek title. The Greeks imagined they saw a re- 
semblance between lier and their manifold goddess Diana^ espe* 
cially in one character. They therefore called her A^^k Ay^i* 
in their own language, Bubastis in the Egyptian: 

'' It is difficult to say what animals were not l^eld sacred by 
the Egyptians: those that were particul^y esteemed so, and most 
highly reverenced, were dogs, cats, moles, haxyks, owls and ba- 
boons. 

*^ " But since you assure us that Isaiah did a long time ago—" 
People that invent will sometimes trip. Onias in his letter bad 
not sjiid a syllable about how long it was ago. Josephus had just 
before mentioned its being above six hundred years. This part 
f>f the letter is not an answer to Ouins ; but to Joscphiis the his^ 
torian, who hud forgot himself. 
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^ formable to the law : so that We may not be found 
** blameable before God" 

Such is the evidence of Josephm ; and such bis 
opinion about the prophecy, that Onias made use of 
towards the foundation and establishment of his 
temple. To which opinion the very learned and 
pious bishop of Auranches accedes ; and thinks that 
this prophecy could refer to nothing else, and was 
herein most assuredly accomplishedi '^ Scio aliter 
nonnullos scnsissCj et hac ad Sennacheribi et Fsam^ 
tnitichi tempora retulisse. Sed et res ipsa^ templum 
nempc Dei in mediA Mgypto ; et locus ipse^ civitas 
Solis ; et rei auctor tarn perspicuh designa?itu7\ ut 
alid torqueri posse prophetiam haudquaquam 'cidea- 
tur. Cum prcBsertim accedat Josephi auctoritas, 
quern duobiis locis affirmaturum id non fuisse putOy 
nisi communi inter JudcEos opinione receptum scis» 
set. But, with just deference to this excellent muo» 
I take the prophecy to relate intirely to a circum- 
stance of more consequence than Onias^ and his 
temple. Isaiahy as I before observed, makes no 
mention of a temple : an altar is figuratively spoken 
of, that was to be in the fhidst of Egypt : which 
can have no reference to the temple of OniaSy tliat 



*' Jluetii Dcfrtofist ratio Evangelica ; propos. 6. The bishop 
thinks ihe prophecy figuratively, x«t« (Tx»t*»» alludes to the call- 
ing of thQ Geniiics ; but verbally, >s«t^ ^'I*"; to the temple oi 
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Was ti€% HI Ihfe midst of Egypt^ hor properly fti 
Egypt, but in Arabia. It is likewise contrary tb 
the nature and tenor of the divine orades; which 
^aire never so revealed ahd wotted, and placed in 
such k light, that a mah sh^U cb-operate k& he lifidS, 
and verify them fet his pleaBuHs : ittuch less ti^t hte 
shouW, like Ofiias, make it his i^uest to ati Heatken 
prince that he would give him le^ve to fulfil tbem. 
Th^y are never made dl^pendant on the will of mah : 
but their illustration and completion is often efifect- 
ed by persons ignorant of the part imposed upbti 
them, and enemies to the caiise that they establiBh. 
Such have been the means in general, by which tteft- 
ven has been pleased to fulfil its high and dark de- 
crees : to which great purpose the very enemy of 
truth and his emissaries are often made subservient. 
As to the authority of Josephus^ which the learned 
bishop lays a stress upon ; it is not in this affair (>f 
the least estimation. To shew the influence that 
Onias gained at the court of Alexandri(t, he repre- 
sents Ptolemy almost as an ideot ; by making hiih 
assent upon such slender motives : t^u it o-u fn^ 
Hcaiocu Tov Trfo^nrfiv x. r. A. ** I am not ac^uainttsd 
" with Isaiahj'' says the king ; " but since you as- 
" sure me he did say so, I shall pay that deference 
^* to his words, as to comply with what you desire ;" 
depending upon your veracity. Of the same nature 
is his concern about offending God, by suffering a 
temple to be built to him in a polluted place. How 
is it possible tliat Ptolcmyy who worshipped Apollo 
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and DianOy should think that the temple of either of 
theiQi though in ruins, was impure P and that he 
should shew greater deference for the JehGvah of 
I^raely than for 0wf wurfm^y the god of his country? 
It would have been happy for Ptoiemy, if these 
had been his sentiments. There is something con- 
tradictory in the original request of Ofiias. He 
complains to Ptolemy of the many U^o^ templed, 
that the Jews had in Egypt ; and the ill conse-* 
qnences that ensued upon it : yet makes this his 
reason for building a temple, "^ such an one as was 
&t Jerusalem. This plea must be absolutely incora* 
prehensible to any persons who had it addressed to 
them. How is it possible to conceive that adding 
to the mischief would remedy the evil ? It, surely, 
required some explanation : as it stands now, it is 
a paradox. 

Besides all this, Josephus does not seem to be 
consistent with himself; and, if we look farther 
into his account, we may from his own words find 
matter sufficient to overturn all his evidence. Let 
us attend to the history of this aifair, as he describes 
it in another place'*. When Aniioclms Epiphanes 



*^ To build such an one as was at Jerusalem was a bold un- 
dertaking. 
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was king of Syria^ he raised ^/ci/ww^ to the office 
of high priest ; though he was not of the race of 
the piiestlK)od, nor had any title to the preferment* 
Onias^ who claimed by right of inheritance, was so 
irritated at this ill usage, that he fled to Egypt : 
resolving to throw himself at the feet of Ptolemy 
Philometor; between whom and Antiochus there 
subsisted grievous animosities. The king permitted 
him to come to him, and received him graciously^ 
He told the prince of the great iiyustic-e done to 
him : and begged, as he had been deprived of the 
priesthood in Judea, that he might be permitted to 
maintain that character in Egypt: and that the 
king would give him leave to build nOT^ scnnewhere 
or otha\ a temple for that purpose. He seconded 
his plea with a poliiical reason : and assured Pto^ 



^amroif tt^iuatp tmkr^iwtit avrv, 9tu9 n IIOY td; Akyvxnt xata* 
irxtvaaraa^a^f xeu rot; mttr^toif fS»0'» ^t^uwivttr tof @iof. 'Ovrtt yap 
Atlio^u fAtf fT» fjLaXXov tKmXt(ji.uff-ta-^»% tv; lu^xm^, ro9 ir Iipo^oXv^oK 
»f ar> tsrc'ZB'opSijxyrft* v^o; avr»9 ^ tvfoXxuTi^ui ^iiuv, xcn oroXXtff »m uhict 
%v9tPi%a,% ini avTOf <rvXX«7i»M(r$«». De Bell. Jud. lib. ?• cap. 10. 
O Ttf ei^x^ipiuf Xi/AWDO^ TV ^xAiv inoq QyidBi— ^fi€»fsi rovey iv nv 
*HXiif9roAtTi] fo/Atf, X. T. X. Zonaras. vol. 1. pag. 207. edit. Paris. 
l686. In HdiopoUtano pago. Euscb. Chron. lib. 2. This is aH 
a mistake: and ^ti^u»o; vioq both in Joscphus and Zonaras is erro- 
neously put for Qua v»o?. The former in Antiq. Jud. lib. 13. 
cap. 3. styles him Onn m ctpx^^f^^^ ^'^^^> ojjt.b:nfji.oi ^i vf ru nrar^i. 
These different accounts misled tlie learned Seldcn to imagine that 
Joscjpkvs spoke of two temples : but it is certain he alludes always 
to oj:^e. Scidc/^ dc Succcs. Ponfj/icum Hcbrieou lib, 1. cap. 8. 
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• 

lemy^ that nothing would influence the Jews more 
in his favour, and wean them more from his enemy 
and rival, than being permitted to enjoy such a 
temple. It would necessarily draw many of them 
into Egypt ; and Ptolemy in both places would 
be sure of their good will and assistance. This was 
speaking to the purpose. He founded his request 
CO reasons of state ; which had more weight with 
PSolemy than the testimony of Isaiah could have 
had, or of all the prophets put together. These 
two accounts are different, and, I think, not con- 
sistent: and from hence we may infer, that the 
letters quoted by Josephus are not authentic. For 
if Onias gained access to Ptolemy^ so as to lay 
before him his plea ; and (shewing the advantages 
that M'ould necessarily accrue to the king and his 
people from the proposal) got his request ratified : 
this circumstance precludes all epistolary corres- 
pondence; and renders the letters, before suffi- 
ciently suspected, to be unnecessary and vain. Not 
a word of what is principally urged in the letters by 
way of plea is mentioned here ; and what is pleaded 
in this place is omitted in the letters. Yet both 
means are said to have had the desired effect: 
which is incredible. For one of the addresses must 
have been unnecessary, and the account not true : 
which that was, I leave the reader to judge. 

I took notice above of the just censure that Jo- 
sephus had passed on the Greek writers, for not 
being sufficiently attentive to the truth ; but endea- 

VOL. vu H 
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vouring to make their histories rather agrcM^lo 
than authentic. I am sorry to say of Jo$efihw^ 
lliat, as he (manifestly iofiitates the Qrecks in otheF 
respects, so he top frequently copies them in this: 
9.ad is liable to have whs^t he imputes to them re- 
' tOFtec) upon himself. He is too apt to accommQ- 
dUite his hi&toi^y to the disposition of the very peqi^^ 
]^e i>la,mes: au4 aomeliujies does not scruple to s^t 
erifi^e \i\^ vcvacity to the t^,t^ of the times lliftli Ke 
Uy^ in. This JMstice musti however, be do^€f him ; 
that in the int^in he is a very useful historian : aiid« 
ip respect to tlie age he lived in, and th^ eiycum* 
stances ^\\^% ca^iie unc^or his own cognizance^ he 
seems tp h^ve used great diligence aiid impartiality ; 
and hi^ accounts are very interesting and tru(», 
Ilcnce Bocharfs chaiacter of him may be fairly 
admitted : who, after having mentioned some mis* 
takes that he had found in him, concludes, how* 
ever, with a compliment to his merit. ^^ Tot Jo- 
scphi (r(ffciXfjL»roe, iam paucis verbis docent illi scrips 
torijidem non esse tcmere adkibenda^Uy cum versatur 
in exoticis. Atioifiii enim fatendum est nos ilii 
plurmion eo nomine debere^ qudd sine gentis histo- 
riam summajide et sedulitate scrip^erit. 

It is manifest from what has preceded, that tba 
place allotted to Onias was not at Heliopolisy as has 
been pretended.- It is called hy Josephus and others 



'' GcGgr. Sacr. pais prior. liL^* 2. cap. 26. 
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X^* ^^^ I A^ i^ ti^c situation is described in that 
passage where Mithridates marches from Pelusium 
to Memphis. ^Before he could get to the last 
place, the Jews ofOniumy oi my Ovis ?^yofAiv%v x^;av 
uufixBi^iqy stopt him in his inarch. His rout was 
BOt through the land of E^gypt ; but, as we are told 
afterwards^ to AcXrit ts^t^itxSwv : so that Onimn was 
exterior in respect to Egypt : i\4rich situation is 
ttgreeabie to that which is allotted it both in the 
Itinerary, and by Ptolemy. I have rfiewn that the 



** Job, Antiq. Jud. lib. 14. cap. 8. We find tiiat the Jews At 
MtUopolis (tlie same as Onmm) were so very numerous^ that they 
withstood Mithridates Ptrgamenvs at the head of his army, and 
disputed with him the passage into Egypt : ^»«»«Xveir li IvJWmi 
Atyvvrtot, ot ruiP Ona XtyofAtirtV ^v^etf xaroixtfyrif . Such was the 
State of the place, which was inhabited by the Jdios, Let tis turn 
to the other c«ty of the same name. Sttabo paid a visit to it, and 
qpeaks of its former splendor: but says that, when he saw it^ it 
was quite ruinous and desolate : ^vn ^u ow ir* wufi^rtfAo^ i xoXi^. 
vol. !}• pag. 1158. He could not have said this, if it had been 
tike place where the Jezvi lived, and were so numerous. He 
mofeover mentions the antient temple at Heiiopoiis, and the apart* 
inCHts of the priests, and particularly those where Plato and £«- 
tiojnu studied; but speaks of the whole as little frequented. 
SoaM few priests reraoined ; but of a lower denomination, who 
Still sacrificed there, and -performed the more servile ofTices : but 
the antient priesthood and college v/trv no more. Could this 
pofisibly b« the place where the Jtws founded their temple? 
where th« law of Mosvs was observed, and the Jeuish riles cele- 
bmcod ? It 18 plain that there were two places of the same 
name ; and that Qnium was not the anticot HeUopoHs^ 

H 2 
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true name of it was Onium ; which was so similar 
to the antient On or HeliopoliSy that it began to 
obtain that name. This was caught at, and propa- 
gated industriously. Many of the Jews were very 
averse to the erecting this temple ; and held it as 
much in abhorrence as that on mount Gerizim. 
For the sake of such the prophecy was appealed to ; 
and, with a very slight alteration, made to speak a 
language to the purpose. And, to give the place a 
proper antiquity, they pretended it was called fle/i- 
opolis of old ; inserting in the translation of the 
*' Seventj/y among the cities built by the Israelites 
for Pharaoh, " O/i, which is HeliopolisJ*' Which 
name however it never received, till after it was 



*■ The translation of the Seventy is certainly of great service, 
and should be allowed its weight. But, as it ought not to be 
undervalued ; so neither should it be over-rated, nor brought 
into competition with the original. In the preface to the Vatican 
copy, published at Bjome^ the editors speak of the fii*st translators 
as inspired persons. Constat enim eos Jnictyretcs, naiione quidem 
JudaoSy doctos vera Grace '^Spiritu Sancto phnosy sacra Biblia 
intcrprctatos esse. And again; S(ptuaginta hiterpretnm editiw^ 
instinctu quodam divinitatis elabvrata.'^Scptuaginta Jnterpretes 
Spinous Sancti auctoritatem secuti edidcrunt. After all, there are 
many gross mistakes in it: and it not only varies sometimes from 
the Hchrm\ but from itself; the interpretation being neither uni- 
form nor true. This translation is supposed to have been made 
in the reign of Ptolemy Philadclphus : but it certainly was not all 
done at one time, nor by the same hand. See Prideaux't Con- 
nection, part. ]I. book* I. 
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built ; and then, through a mistake that they took 
advantage of. So that this prophecy was never 
thought of previous to its being founded; nor in- 
troduced to encourage the work : but was made use 
of by Onias and his friends to establish the temple 
when finished, and to sanctify their proceeding. 

That it was generally called Oniumy may be like- 
wise gathered from the strange mistake that took its 
rise from this name. For the Greeks in Egyptj 
hearing that the chief temple of the Jexvs was called 
O»tov, Onium ; and, as i have often observed, catch- 
ing at every similitude of sound ; imagined that this 
name was derived from the Greek word oi^of ; which 
in their language is well known to signify a parti- 
cular animal. They therefore concluded that they 
had found out the secret object of the Jewish wor- 
ship ; and that all their devotion was paid to an 
^ ass. This notion was soon propagated : and it 
was asserted, that in the vestibule of every Jewish 
temple there was an ass's head, iience those saty« 
rical verses ; 

^^jura, verpe, per Ancharium ; i. e. asinum. 



•> Tanaq, Fabr. Epist. Criticsc. Spanheitn is of a contr^ 
opinion; and Hanaus in his treatise de Onolatrcia, which I havt* 
not seen. 

*» Mart. lib. 11. Epigr.95. 



loa <^B;&viiTATiom rt air TfiB 

^nd in aooili^ei! place, 

^ Judtfw Imt. et porcinum nmten aidoreiy 
Et CiiU summas dwoceii mirkula^ ; ^c. asmL 

m 

Nor did this ridicule stop here : il r^aicbedi even 
the Christian^; between whom and tbe Jewe tliere 
was a wide disparity : but the Greeks did not trou-* 
\)ie themsQlves to fkid out the difference* Heoee 
arose that idle and blasphamous^ noiiort about: the 
God of tbe CbrUtians^ Deus Ckrktkm&rum Onc^ 
ehoirites; and the title that was giveci them ol 
Asinarih Tbey Ukewise bad tbie ci^edit^ aa well as 
tbe Jews^j of hawkig an assy's bead in their cburcbas 
for an obg^ci? of t^ir worship. AJl whkhi took its 
rise from the nanie> of tbia teu^ple^ and the mislaikea 
in consequence of it 

As this temple was built in invitation of that at 
Jerusalem^ so it survived it not long: and ihnra 
seems to have been someibing extraordinary in ils 
catastrophe. Our blessed Saviour and the prophets 
had foretold the ruin of the Jewish nation, and the 
destruction of their temple at Jerusalem : which 
temple Vespasian had been very desirous of saving, 
but could not prevent its being destroyed. For it 
w^s the determined will of God^ which h& bad de* 



*♦ fetron, Fragmenttt. 
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clared by the prophets, that the daily sacriBce should 
cease, and the Jewish polity be no more. If the 
temple of Onias had remained, this decree might in 
some measure have appeared to have been evaded ; 
and the prophecies would have been rendered less 
complete. It was situated so remotely ; and was 
so obscure, that one would have imagined it could 
not have alarmed the jealousy of the Ro?na?is^ nor 
have deserved their notice. Vespasian^ however, 
was moved to destroy it ; and, hearing of some dis- 
turbances among the Jews^ gave orders for its *^ de- 
molition : acting herein as an instrument of God's 
vengeance, to the consummation of these prophecies 
upon the Jewish nation ; which were thus far fully 
completed. 



AMVf T0» tf T|9 OFta xoAtf/xcyv) ytwy xaSfXity Tuiit la^awv. Jos. l\o\\, 
Jud« lib. 7. cap. 10. Some defer the destruction of it to the 
reign of Trajan^ The temple upon mount Gcrizim had been <io- 
stroyed long before; probably when llj/rcanns took Samaria, 
See Jos* Bell. Jud. lib. I, cap. 2* 



OF THE 



SHEPHERDS IN EGYPT, 



AND THE 



LAND OF GOSHEN. 



JMY endeavour has been, throughout this argu- 
ment, to shew that there were no provinces of lower 
Egypt to the east of the Nile ; which I have been 
obliged to prove by all possible means. As many of 
the antients speak of provinces in those parts ; and 
all the moderns place the Arabian nomes there ; 
without knowing that there were two cities of the 
same name ; they have caused great confusion in 
the geography of Egypt. Ptolemy seems to speak 
only of one Arabian nome, Phaccusa : but, as 
others add to it both Heliopolis and Bubastus ; 
and they are all three referred alike to that part of 
the world ; I shall join them together. It is to be 
observed, that these are the only provinces that 
have been styled Arabian. It may therefore be 
asked, how they came to have this particular mark 
of distinction ; to which at first sight they seem to 
havjs little pretension.'^ There were many prefec- 
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tares downward upon the Pelusiac branch of the 
NilCy that were rather more advanced towards Ara^- 
bia : and there were others above, that were really 
situated in that country, and yet not termed Ara* 
bian. Whence then came the provinces we are 
speaking of, above all others, to ht thus denomi- 
nated, and to be continually referred to Arabia ? 
What could be the. cause of this remarkable dis» 
tine lion ? My answer is, that they were called so 
from the Arabian shepherds, who had formerly set- 
tied in these parts ; and held them for many years. 
This leads me to a very intricate piece of history^ 
w^hich has employed the wit of some of the fnbst 
learned men ; and has never been happily didcussed^ 
And I shall think myself particulArly fortunate, if t 
can clear it up to the satisfaction of th6 reader. 

The Arabian ndmes are nothing mcJrft than th* 
land of GosheHy called by the Scc^nty tt&atp, mt 
Af«i3i«^ We are told h^^ Syncdlu^^ that Egypt 
had been in subjection to a threefdd race of king»; 
who are termed the Aurita, the Mtstrai, and ttie 
Egyptia7u Syncdltis places the Auritdi fir^t of 
the three, because he thought they were fifdf in 
time. The Mestrai were midoubtedly th^ genfuine 
desecncfants of Mizraim^ ^ho first gdve name to 
tlie country! the traces of whieh are not yet *^ef- 



** Chronograph, edit. Parisin. l552. pag, 51.^ 

*' See tfe Authors cited at pag. 49 of this Voltime, Abtc. 7. ^ 
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fiitced ; Jl CabirOj and, indeed^ the whole of Egypt 
being called Mczri at this day. The Juriia were 
the Arabian shepherds, aod their kiags; who 
wigned here a considerable time, raaintamitig them-* 
selves by force; till^ after many struggles, they 
were finally expelled by the natives. The origin^ 
account of these people we have from Manet ho ; 
whose words I shall quote at large. 

JiTM^'j i Oi#< AvrfTri/ivo'cy, xai va^xSoJ^a^ ix Vwy t^oc avA** 

xfftTOf ftX*y. Kai T«f ^ifMVfvo'xvrag iv aurtj ^n^ua-tt" 

TAMt ^i0¥ Kcm€yut^ap. Il»c^ Si roig svky((toftoig t^iporaret 
wug ij^pntrounrOy rag fMv rf «^oirrf^, Teen Si xfti ta T£xv« x«f 
yvyaiXMf f#^ JhAiiov etyomtg, Iligx; ii x«i |3ao'iX<dt li/a £^ 
MUTUf cTroMto-ami, ^ oyofAa n» £«AdMri^ XLai. ourdc fv ri} 

frioXo^i^, xoM^ ^f9f»¥ i¥ T»K fir«rii^f»07aT9K xosraXiiirwv ro- 
w^ig' fAO^ifu it xai r^ tt^ot ftKCToAnir ly^^aA^-aM pffn, 

Zairi) ?foXm^ farixotif oToiTtrv, x(t/*fyY}» /tAf» ir^^v «f>ar«Xnv rs 
B^flir»r8 7rorafA»y x,x>XafAivri9 S* »w6 rtt 0^ »f ;(;ftiaK S'loX^yid^; 
Aufltfiir' T«UTW ixritFiv T«, xAi vo»^ Tfi^j^rw o)(Vf<araryiV 



^ Josrp/u ConivsL Apion.lib.l. ^ Mw edita Havepctm^ 
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^Ojubcvof) r» ii ytai rcnq t^o-rrXiViciii v^o^ ^o|3ov rtav i^taiiw 
tirtfAOsMg yvfAV»^(av. A^j^a^ ^ iyvt»}iai9ix» iTft re¥ jSioir 
irtXtvrriffiy, Mirct rarov ii in^o^ i^o^triXiM^kv ri<nrcc^x kcu 
titIj axorra £t>i, yiuXsfAsvog Biia)v. Mf^' iv xXXog AtrKyya^j 
Ij^ xai T^taxovra em xai /xnt^ac Eirra. ETrfira ^f xai 
Attoj^K CI' xoii ij^nyioyTXy xai Ixvixg TrcvTuxovra xcti /tAiiir« 
fyos. £iri Tao-i Js xat Ad'O'i; ci/kia xa» Te<r(ra^axovTds xai 
|bif)va? Juo« Kai sroi |ui£k f^ £v auTOK fyekuS'DO'Ai^ flr^tfroi 

JKfp^OVTIC, 9roX«jU,KVT£C «!» XflJi TofljCVTlC f^»XXO¥ TI|C AiyUWTTK 
tj^OC^Kl T91V pi^^V. ExaXflTO Jc TO CVfJL'tTCtV aUT»V cOvo; 

'TK2I12, T»TO Jf i$^i P^o-tAfK flroijX£k«?* t« yotf 'TK xa^ 
if^av yXiatrcoLy ^cariXia <ryi](^aiyei* to ^e ZX12^ iroifAriv er» xosi 
troifMiVf^ Kara mv xoiytiy ^ioeXexTOv, xai »t» o'UkTft3f|Xfvo» 
yivtrxi 'TKZXi£. Ttki^ Jc Afy8(r»v auTe; Apa^^; fikoii. 

" We had formerly a king named Timaus : in 
" whose reign, I know not why, but it pleased 
" God to visit us with a ^ blast of his displeasure : 
^^ when, on a sudden, there came upon this country 
" a large body of obscure people from the east ; 
^* and with great boldness invaded the land, and 
" took it without opposition. The chief of our 
** people they reduced to their obedience; and 
'^ then in a most cruel manner set fire to their 
" towns, and overturned their temples. Their be- 



*«» 2 Kings. 19. V. 7. " Thus saith the Lord— Behold, I will 
St nd a blast upon him \Sainacherib\J' 
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** haviour to the natives was very barbarous : for 
" they slaughtered the men, and made slaves of 
** their wives and children. At length thev con- 
** stituted one of their body to be their king, 
** whose name was Salatis. He resided at Mem- 
" phis ; holding all the upper and the lower Egypt 
•* tributary, and having his garrisons in every place 
** of consequence. He took particular care to se- 
** cure every part to .the east : as the Assyrians 
** were then very powerful; and he foresaw that 
** they would one time or other make an attempt 
'• upon his kingdom. And having observed a city, 
^* that lay particularly commodious in the nome of 
** Sdis ; being situated to the east of the Bubastite 
** river ; whose name was '** Avaris (a name that 
** had some relation to the antient theology of the 
" nation) : this city he built, and strengthened 
" with very strong walls ; placing in it a garrison 
*f of two hundred and forty thousand men. Hither 
" in summer he resorted; to receive the corn 



'• At;»^»y> xel (quod idem est) AC«pi» in libris omnibus, Haxer^ 
camp's note at pag. 445. Avaris and Abaris arc to be sure con- 
vertible, and likely to be put one for the other, according to the 
Grecian manner of writing. But, in this passage, they must be 
carefully distinguished ; being different places, and not of the 
same etymology : as I shall hereafter shew. Avaris was in Delta, 
and was a city and province : Abaris stood without in Arahiuy 
and seems to have been only a large town. Sec Additional Re- 
marks. •' 



cc 
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'^ which he exacted, and to pay tiis army : and trt 
*^ the same time to make a sliew of exercising and 
** disciplining his troops, by way of terror to other 
*• nations. This king, after having reigned nine* 
teen years, died: Beon succeeded him, whei 
reigned forty-four years : then Apachnas^ tliirly- 
six years and seven montlis : after him Apoplm^ 
sixty-one years : then lanias fifty years and one 
month : and, last of all,. Assis forty-nine ycaf» 
" and two months. These six were the first of 
'' their kings ; who were always in a state of hos« 
tility with the natives ; and were eddeavourin^ 
if possible, to root out the very name of an 
Egyptian. The whole body of this people were 
^^ called Huksos^ that is, Royal Skcpkerds. For 
*^ the first syllable, in the sacred dialect, signifies a 
^^ king; as the latter, in the popular laxigaage, 
" signifies a shepherd. These two compounded 
" together constitute the word Huksos. These 
" people are said to have been Arabians.^ 

Josephus^ having given us this extract from J/tf* 
nethoy dissents from him in the signification of the 
above name of the ShepJierd Kings ; and deduces 
it from an etymology more agreeable to his own 
^opinion. He then proceeds to inform us farther 






'* He supposes it to fignifya captive: which, however, h less 
applicable to the liraelUcs than the other titie, io the room of 
which it is substituted. 



antii:nt distort of eqypt. ill 

Irom Mm^thQi that tb$ Shepherds maintained 
Ihi^m^qlve^ in Egypt five hundred and eleven years. 
Ax la$t ibe pwple of upper Egypt rose in opposi- 
VQn to them ; and under Halisphragmuthosia de*- 
liM^led them ; and having beleaguered them in their 
4trQQg hold ^ 4m^i^y ^f^^i* some time expelled 
^?m the country: which was effected under tho 
iq^uenqe of Thummosis, or Tethnosis^ as he is called 
ifk another place, the son of the former king : that, 
Vpon their departure, they were afraid of going 
^awards Assyria ; ai\d therefore betook themselvea 
to the country called afterwards Judea, and built 
Jfrusaieju. 

After this, there occurs at some interval a piece 
of history relating to another set of people, who 
were sojourners in Egypt in the reign of Ameno- 
f(kis. These were in absolute subjection to the 
inince of the country, and treated by him as slaves; 
because they were infected with the leprosy. As 
ibey increased in numbers to a great amount, he 
^mplbyeii theai in the stone-quarries that were on 
Ihie east side of the Nile^ in company with some of 
the Egyptians. It is said of this prince, that he 
longed much to be admitted to the presence of the 
gods, as OruSy a former king, had been. But it 
was told him that his wish would never be accom- 



'* KcBTaxXf lO'Sijirai ^ tt; reTrcy a^tf^tfy f%oyr» /uit/^iwy rr,9 <Vi^»fX(T^y* 
Av»fip ©j-ofta TV 7Qirtj, k. r. K Jos^ contra Apion. lib. 1. §• 14. 
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plisbed, till be purged his land of the distempered 
people. He sent them therefore to the Arabian 
quarries : and^ as they laboured under great incon-^ 
veniencies in that place, upon a remonstrance made 
to him, he granted them for a retreat the city 
" AbariSj where the former Shepherds had resided, 
that now lay desolate. ^^'HcOc^ra it rov l3«<nXi«, 

yot^yay* yiy^c^o^i it rs -zstXyiOs; fjLVfiotiotq oxru' x£ti tittkc 
IK Txg XiiorofAiotf ruq tv rta 'rr^og avaroXn^ (ms^h th NciXjt 
tfA^xXny aMrov.^^^Tcoy i% raiq XArofjuxig dg ^oyog ix«ve^ 
fiTiX^iy Toe^Xxiirui^isyruv^ aj^Kciiig i jSaaiXfu;, ly» vfog xara'* 
Xvtriy auToig x»i CKiTrny a'srojtxcPiO't?, rtiv rorc ruy iroijUfVAHr 
t^fifAu^mrccy 'sroXti^, Aua^iv (rvyi^tap^av. Efi f n iroXif^ 

The whole quotation from Manet ho is too long 
to be given at large : and it besides contains many, 
confused circumstances, that are not necessary to 
be related here. Let it suffice, that this people 
" chose themselves a leader ; one who was a priest 
" of HeliopoliSj and whose name was Osarsiph. 
" Ho enjoined them to pay no regard to the gods 
" of the country, nor to the animals which were 
" held sacred by the Egyptians ; but to sacrifice 



'' It was the city Abnris which was given to them at this 
season, and for this purpose. Some MSS read Ai/«§i»; but the 
better have A^atfif. 

^* Josephus contra Apion. lib. 1. §. 2(S. 
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** and feed indifFercntly : and not to have any con- 
*' nections out of their own community. — In short, 
** this priest of tfeliopolis was the founder 6f their 
" republic, and their lawgiver : and after he had 
^' listed himself with this body of men, he changed 
" his name to Moses.** ""bi h nirxvmy [Aua/)»v] 

siff-iXOfVTK, xai Tov roirop i^^rov ui ettrofd^tv i^owrs^^ 
iyili9¥X ivrtav MyoiAivoy rivft tay ^X^07ro\^tuv Is^su^ 

ti(KoiAonnfrstf» *0 ti v^urov fAnv fturoic vogAOv iitro^ fAvirs 
'0'forxuvfik 3'EHC, j^HTf rm fLaX^s'a tv Atyvirna dt/eAtrcvo- 

Acyirai i* In rnv iroXinicty xai rig ydfMHg avroiq xara^ 
tdiXofASVOi Itgtvq^ ro ytp^f 'HXioiroXirn?, ovofAot Otroc^friff xtt^ 
Ts itr *|iA*B ToXn ^18 Oiri^Ka^f eo; jtAsrcCf) st; thto to ye»o^, 
/KfTfTctt) riyofiA^ xot^ tr^dmyofiD^'n ^M«u(rD;. 

From hence we leartl that there was a twofold 
race of people, who sojourned in J^gypt : and, 
however their history may be in some respects con- 
fused, yet much light msty be obtained from it upon 
a close examination. They were each of them 
esteemed Shepherds ; as will be found upon farther 



^' Joseph, contra Apion. lib* 1. §• 26. 

^ Wc 8CC here the traces of the history both of Joseph and 
Mwet ; which are blended togethft* : as they are by almost every 
writer in profaius history whtu mentiotiB them, or alludes to their 
transactions. 

VOL. VI. 1 
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inquiry. The first Shepherds were lords and con- 
querors: the others were servants; and had the 
very city given them to inhabit, which the first had 
evacuated. These latter are manifestly a separate 
and distinct people: and, though they may have 
some circumstances blended and ijo^placed; yet, 
frdm the name of their leader and lavrgiver, it is 
plain tliat they were Israelites. As to the first, 
they are supposed to have been Arabians ; and are 
said to have come from the east. Indeed, every 
nation, that ever came out of Asia into Egypt, 
must ultimately come from the east: there beidg 
but one way into the country, which was by the 
Isthmus between the two seas. If this was the 
sense of Manetho^ it was saying nothing. It was a 
circumstance common to every nation that way, 
which visited the land of Ham. His meaning was, 
that they came from a country situated eastward, 
in respect to that which they came to. They were 
undoubtedly the Aurita : and the city they founded 
was Aurisy called by the Grecians Auaf «c and some* 
times Aj3«f If (Avaris and Abaris) by an easy and 
natural inflection. The city Avaris is no other 
than the city'^ nw, Ur or Aur, which signifies 



'' The Av»fhi of Tatiauy from niH. See §. 5S» edit. Oxon. 
1/00. the same as the Ov^iA of EupoUmuSf and the Aov»(i( of 
Ptoltmy Mcndmus. 
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light and fire; of v^hich dement the ^^Aurita 
must have been irorshippers; as all the Arabians 
were. The chief god was A lor us : supposed to be 
tike Hephisstus of the Greeks, and the Mulciberot 
Vulcan of the Latins^ and by some esteemed Bac^ 
chui; but answering nearly to their Ouranus iipd 
OufAnia, which were derived from it. Arriun says 
that ** the Arabians worshipped only two gods, 
'* OUranus and Diontisus :" *' Aj aSaj fvo /aovov rijuav * 
3flK, roif Ovfupoy ti xai ro» Aioyuroir. Herodbtus speaks 
much to the same purpose ; but calls these deities 
DiontiSfis and Ourania : ^ Li^yxxroy it d^coir poyov xUi 

my Ov^«yii)v iiycovrfti ctyai;<-~iivo|(Aa^8(ri it top fjLgy Aiovvtrcy^ 
Ov(or»Xr* rnu h Ou^ayitiy, AAiAar : that ^' they called 

** the first of these Ourotalt, and the latter AlilatJ'^ 
I wonder that ^* Bochart and other learned men 
should be at all puzzled about the name Ourotalt': 
for, though there is a redundancy of one letter, yet 
it is nothing else but rrt«^H, Al^ Orath, the 



'* Yatiotid h&v6 been tbe opinions of the learned about this 
pcopltt. Auritdrwn nomine intelliguntur Dii Semideique^ qui ttni'^ 
fus hitioricwn pntcesBcrei Manhafni sec VIII. And yet he 
supposes that they received their name from Uie city Abaris, 
Pervamti^, vol. 1. pag«24. allows only the gods to be the Aurltsg; 
which is a very nice distinction of a point not to be distinguished. 

^ De Expedit. Alex. lib. 7. 

^ lab. 3. cap. 8; 

^ Geogr. Sacr. pars prior, lib. 2. cap. ip. 

^ Instead of Al Orath or Al Orat, Oratal, 

I 9 
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Alorus of the Greek writers misplaced. The mis- 
take arose from Herodotus^ or the person he co- 
pied from, not being u&ed to the eastern way of 
writing from the right to the left : who has there* 
foi*e been guilty of this little miscarriage ia reduc- 
ing the words to order. The other deity, Alilat, 
has ever been in vogue among the Arabian^^ whose 
name they introduced upon every occasioa. It b 
mentioned by ^Constantiue Porpkyrogennetus ; 
as well as by Euihymius Zygabenus, and the au- 
thor of the Saracenica, with an invocation of the 
goddess at large. The last of these calls it an inw 
pious and detestable address^ which is, secited in 
the following words; Allah, AUak^ Oua Cauiar 
Allah. It is moreover said that ^' Oua signifies 
^' greater, and Coubar great ; by which is meant 
'^ both Venus and the Moonf ^B^n ii n' Aigic tuc 

TO ii 0\jx pn^(02/, TO fs KaSatf fAiyocXti' in 8v ij SiXiryHi 

x«i ^ A^f oJiTfi* ^fo^. This is not expressed, nor in- 
terpreted quite truly : but I shall say more con- 



^ n^it;;^orrai h xai tic to ti)( Afpo^'m^ ar^ft o lUiXvtft- KdCaf 
nctk aptt^ufiia^* i y ti» ^^oatv^vi «vt«#» ovruq t AA\a Ov» Kev0«^* o tftH 
o Sio? u' A^h-nt. Dc Achninistr. Irap. cap. 14. 

^ Anonym, Auctor de Saracenorum principe ei historian una 
am Euthymii Zygahcni lab, EUnck. Stctst ItmatUticak pag« 70. 
•per« Sylburg. 1595. 
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^efning it hfereaft^r. It was an invocation of so long 
6tending among the Arabians, that Mahomet could 
not make them lay it aside ; and therefore adopted 
it into hiiS own religion : wisely admitting, what he 
CdUld not hinder ; but it *^as i'ith some alteration ; 
H AUah Allah, Mohamnied Resul Allah : " God is 
" great, and Mahofnet is his prophet." 

*rhe true meaning of the above names is obscured 
by their b^ing interpreted and explained by thie dei- 
fies of the GreeH and Romans ; who strove to find 
a tidiilitude biitw^^h thi^ir own gods, and the gods of 
W%ry country they ccihie to : persuading themselves, 
that f hey were all the same Under different ^ deno* 
nhindtiohs. This was the cslse li^ith respect to' the 
gods of the Germafis and Gauls, as well as those of 
t^ria and Egypt ; which thiiy adopted for theit 
tmn. And had they travelled to the Ganges or to 
Chitta, it would bate been all one : they would have 
done the same by IVistnou and Ixora, Brama and 
Sbmonacodama, or by JVitzli-putzli at Mexico. 
They presumed to have an acquaintance even with 
the Jehovah of the Jews: and ^Plutarch assures 



** They adopted so many different deities, tbat there were no 
less than three hundred gods of the title of Jupiter. Varro tre- 
centos Joves (she Jup'Ueres dkendum) introducit. TtrtuU Apolog. 
cap. 14. 

^ 'ZvfAfAMXfiii aoa, i^ij, cv rot wdr^t'tni^t 6k6f, « Atof*«'^ia> iw»o», dp- 
n7Vf»ix)»y (lAifOfjLifsui dv9terr* UflAitn, Aioivm tyy^eiftt^, uti^ t^«o- 
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' us^ he was no other than Bacchus. *^ Tacitus meor 
tions it as a received notion. Sqch was their vanity 
and ignorance. In the place before us they esteemr 
ed jiiofus both as Diont^us and Vulcan : which ip 
inconsistent. But if an antient Chaldean CQuld 
have spoken . in the affair, he would have disclaiiQr 
ed all resemblance or connection ; and would have 
thought both himself aod his deity injured by suQh a 
compari3on. He was^ doubtless^ guilty of jidolatty 
in worshipping the iHipreme Deity, the dispenser of 
light and every other blowing, under a resemblaocQ; 
yet there are degrees even in idolatry. He was opt 
jso gross in hia worship, or in his conceptipiis, as ite 
Greeks and Romans were ; whp pretended to ^ paf^ 
ner^hip with him in his religion. His Alarum bful 
no resemblance to the ^ god of grapes, nor to Mn^ 
ciber the blacksmith. He would have deemed .911^ 
a compai*ison an abomination. The superstitjk>ii9 of 
old were not uniform ; nor were the gods of: di^ 
rent nationsi the same. It is therefore wonderful 
that ^ Christian writers should run intp the suae 



ftVTov av^aivttf \ *0 ^i Moi^ayinK ImoKmloti*^ tec rarop, i iirii'* tytt yof 
A09)»ai9( uf awoK^iffAat c9t ttai Myy, fAnh^a aAXoy fiyffi. Sympos. 
Jib. 4. probl. 5. 

♦y Hist. lib. 5. 

^ The name of Bacchvi came from them ; but his base attri- 
butes were the produce of Greece and Rome* 

*9 See Hyde^ Huetius^ Bockartf and even the great Sir Isaac 
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errors : copying the Greeks in tbeir idle notions ; 
and making inferences from a supposed resembl^ce 
and identiiyi which never existed. 

The meaning of jil Orus is " the god of *° fire ;" 
as El AUath is '' god the sun." The Shepherds 
were called Aurita from the chief object of their 
worship : and their kings were styled priests of ^' Aio- 
rui; according to the Greeks^ the priests of Vul- 
can : which title often occurs in the antient annals 
of Egypt. From these particulars we may infer 
that they came from Babyloniaj a country that lay 
due east from Egypt; and which was the original' 
ieat of the genuine ArabiaWf and the true sourcef 
whence their iheligioQ flowedt The two principal 
eities of that country were f/r, or, as it is other- 
wise written, Aur, and Babylon. In memory of 
which they built two of the same name in Egypt. 
The place of residence, where their kings held their 
court, was Memphis : but the provinces, that they 
were particularly seised of, were Pkaccusa and Heli- 
cpolis. In all these places they introduced the 
Tzeba Scliamaimj or Zabian worship, together with 



^ Dioi. Sk' lib. !• pag. 8. Herodot. lib. 2. cap. 3. 

'* Alorvs is originally a Bahylmiiih god and hero. As a god 
it represents the sun, the supposed god of Jight and fire : when it 
betokens a man, it seems to refer both to Chmi and Nimbrod ; but 
more particularly to the latter, H^ho was the first monarch upon 
earth, and the first deified hero. . 
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the worship of fire. Hence ire learn from Herodot 
tus. that FuJcan waA particularly honoured at HeUr 
opolis and Memphis^ Both these places they are 
said to have built: and to the latter they gave the 
name of Ain SAenu or Slumesikf that is^ ^- the foun- 
'^ tain of the sun :'' which the Egyptians aeem to 
have pronounced On^ and sometime Aven. The 
temple was called Beth-skeff^esh : and they are both 
frequently alludfii to hy the prophets and sacred 
lyritersi together with the neighbomnng province 
Bubastus. ^* '^ The young men of Aven wA FMt 
^ beseti shall £Edl fay riie awoed : and these cities 
*^ shall gp into captivi^." ^' jpie [Nehuchadnezzarj. 
^ shall break also the imagiBS of Betb-sliemeihy that 
«' ia in the land of Egypt ; and the houses of the 
*' gods of the Egyptiam^ shall h^ hunt with fife.'' 
These names ffvento the traces, and the worship 
introcfatced there, bespeak them of Arabian originaL 
And ^Fliny teUs us, that Juba in his history parti- 
cularly maintained that Meljopoiis was built by Ara^ 
bianA. Juba tradit— -Soils qwoque oppidum^ quod 
nonprocul Memplu inMgypii sUu dlvimusj Arabas 
conditores habere. And " Diodoriis Slculus alludes 
to the same circi|mstance, when he says, that Uctio^ 



5* Eztk. so. V. \7. 

>* Jtrem. 43. v, 13. 

^ Nat. Hist. lib. 6. cap. ^9, 

95 Lib.^. pag. 33. 
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rtu8^ or the prince Orus^ was the founder of Mem^ 

AiTiKrroy. For Orus is a name of Chaldean oxigt^ 
nai ; by which their chief deity was signified : as 
well as some of their kings, who assumed the nam^ 
to themselves, or had it bestowed upon them by their 
subjects. The worship of Orus was brought into 
Egypt by the Arabians^ and superadded to the re- 
ligion of the country. And as the Grecians called 
the city ^^ Aur in Egypt Avaris and Aouaris ; so 
Ibey liquidated and changed the imtat of Ofus^ 
whom th^ called Aoueris^ by the same inflexion : 
whose history we have epitomized in^ '^ Plutarch in 
the same manlier as I have represented T^ j^fy 

The Greeks and Romam called these peopld Ara*- 



"V- 



'• Th'j city Ur in Chaldea is called Otpt« : Er «roXi» tvh BaCc/Xtf- 
91*$ K«/Aapini> ^y ri9»i Xtyttf troAiv Ovpirir, Eupolemus apud Euatb, 
Fr^. Evtwg. lib. .9. cap. 17- edit* Paris. l6^8. 

'^ De Isid, et Osir. £»y«i ^i Toy^iir Oai^tv i^ *HAi« kai toy Aptft^py. 
Ibid. Evtoi h (poco-% Ktm ro* Apifq^ir ovta; yiyoriyaiy x«» x«Xii^Sai v^ia^ 
QvTtfOf 'tlfQ» 111 Aiyvvnvp, A9'o^^A>y» lb ^ro *£^^)Ira>y. Jbidi. It 
should be corrected from the above, and written Atfij^tv. That 
Aotieris and Orus are no other than y^H of the Hebrews is plain 
from Manetho ; who calls him by that name, and says, that he 
was admitted to the sight of the gods, and that Amenophis desired 
the same privilege, Si*'i' ytnc^m Btarvit ifcrvt^ flP.— so it stood in 
fhe old copies. Joseph, contra Apion. lil^, 1. cap. ?6« 
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bians: but their true name was Cushan or ^ Cu-- 
seam ; the same that they gave to the province 
where they settled. This is evident from the etv- 
mology of PhacousOj which is compounded* of Tns^ 
p2^ Phacut CusaUy or the canal of Cushan ; be- 
ing called from the canal that it was bounded by, as 
many places in Egypt were, such as AtkribUf 
CnoufhiSy, BebesitUy P hit horn. Now Cush and 
Cushan in Scripture almost always relate to Ara- 
bia. 

Some, indeed, have thought that Ethiopia is 
meant by Cushan ; but ^ Bocliart has proved post 
contradiction that it signifies Arabia. ^ ^' I saw the 
'* tents of Cushan in auction : and the curtains 4>f 
" the land of Madian did tremble.*^ Where the 
two places are put as itroivvafAec : and what the land 
of Madian was, is well known. Zipporah the wife 
of AloseSy is termed ** Cusitis ; and she was of Mi- 
dian. But nothing can shew it more clearly than 



'* The people here mentionc<l are spoken of under the names 
of Arabians, Ethiopians^ CustanSy CuthtanSy men of Cusf^ and 
Cutha. 

There must have been two places of this name, one a village 
upon the canal, the other a city and capital of a nome, if Ptole* 
9ni/'s account be quite true, which last was dtuatcd in Delta at 
the extremity opposite io Babylon, 

'• Gcogr. Sacr/ pars prior, lib. 4. cap. 2, 

•• Habbak.3. v. 7. 

•» Numb, 12. V. 1. 
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Ihe Psalmist ^ '' Behold Philistia and Tyre, with 
£ikiopia ;" where the arrangement points out the 
nation alluded to. And, ^^ ^^ I will make the land of 
^* £gypt utterly waste and desplate, from the tower 
f^'ofSycfie even unto the border of tt^D, Ethiopia ;'* 
A turri Syenes usque ad termiuum Chus. Where 
Chus must signify Arabia : for Syene stood upon 
the borders of Ethiopia proper ; therefore that 
country cannot be meant here. There would be a 
great distance implied, and no interval. ^^'H ii Iuy^vh 

Nfti 11 BJu^aynnif i f^ty i'fi rcoy o^eoy rrig AiS'io'Trtct;, xai rnc 
AtyvTrrH ttoXk, i i* iv rta NiiAw ir^ox£»|M£Vf|. It had 

therefore been rendered better jirabia ; for that is 
faerjB meant However, there is not that difference 
in opinion, which Bochart imagines : for they that 
suppose Chus to signify Ethiopia, mean not Ethio^ 
pia proper ; but Arabia. For many of the antients 
placed Ethiopia in Arabia Felix : others extended 
it to Persia and India : Ethiopia being with them 
in acceptation like India with others ; a very lax 
and undefined term, that they used in a most unli- 
pited manner; of which many ^Mnstances might be 



•* Fsalm 87. v, 4. 

•* Ezek. ^. V. 10. 

^ St rob. vol. 2. pag. 1171.. 

^f Pkilastratus speaks of Ethiopiam that were Indians : A»^o«nc 
fiiy Mcvvp irrav^a, yirof Iv^xof. De vit. ApolIoD. lib. 3. cap. 20. 
Ai^ioiric «Mr« hhv worofAW. Euseb, Chron. pag. 25* 
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produced. Josephus was aware of this errofi and 
therefore makes a proper distinction ; idling us, 
that, though some of the Arabians were injudicious- 
ly called ^ Ethiopians^ yet their true name was Gv- 
scans : ^ AiS-ioirif y«p, tSvuf^' [X**]> '^i %%i ¥M9 wo Umi- 

xm TC xoi Ttfy c» rm Arix ir«yTwir, X»^«iei* xA^Brrou 

Hence we find, that ail those who were descended 
from Chusy and whom some people termed Ethio* 
pianiy were styled among themselves, and by all the 
people of Asia^ Cuseans. Chus is called his self an 
Ethiopian^ which cannot be construed a native of 
Africa : ^ X«f Ai*»o4/- Xh?, ig i Ai^»oiri5. The Aler- 



ft 

^ Sec Hj/de Relig. Vet. Pers« cap. 2. pag. 37* MarsAirm Canon 
Chron. Sect, XIII. 

^ Antiq. Jud. lib. 1. cap. 6. 

• Syncelli Chronograph, pag. 47. edit. Paris. l662. Thfe 
Arabiuns are generally styled Ethiopians by Procopius. Xi*«, •{ •» 
AiSiowi^: Euseb. Chron. p. 11. edit. Scalig. K«i «r^onX$o^a» ue 
fAi»Xt?$ X»0-aioi* AiSi»erf( ovrei f»^i. Zonara Annates, lib. 1. cap. 
5. Bockart goes too far in supposing that Cushan refers always to 
Arabia, As the Arabians were in situation near to the land of 
Canaan^ they were better known to the IsraeliUs than the western 
Ethiopians could possibly be ; who were however descended from 
ChuSy as well as the others, and sometimes alluded to in Scripture, 
and called Cuseans. Therefore in these cases the sense of the text 
roust direct us. " Can the Cusean change his skin, or the leopard 
** his spots?" Jeremiah 13. v. 23. This relates to the western 
Ethiopians. So does the passage in chap. 46. v. 9. of the same 
prophet : " Come up, ye horses ; and rage, ye chariots ; and let 
•* the mighty men come forth : the Ethiopians (Cnshjy and rbe ' 
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undrine Chronicle speaks to the same purpose: 

At3'io\)/, 6rK cycvvn^c roy Nsf43f qpJ yiyavra; The CustaiM 

then, however they may be sometimes styled J^thio^ 
piOttSf were no other than Arabians. And hence it 
was that the Cusean provinces in Egypt were thus 
interpreted. It is now very plain why Phaccusa or 
CushaHj together with the nome of HeliopoliSf (of 
which it seems to have been a portion) were called 
Arabian : even fix)m the Arabians^ or, as they were 
originally styled, the CuseanSy who possessed them ; 
and at their departure bequeathed their name to 
them. The Greeks therefore expressed themselves 
ill, when they first distinguished these nomes ; which 
they should not have styled Nof^ot m? A^a(|3»«f, but rcoy 
A(»|3edy : not Arabian nomes, but nomes of the Ara^ 



** LibifanSf that handle the shield ; and the Lvdm^ that handle 
** and bend the bow/^ Cush is not here Arabia or the Arabian ; 
but, as it is rendered, the Ethtopiati* The Ethiopians were of the 
same family as the Arabians; and, like them, came from Bab}/' 
hma ; of which there are many traces. The first province of 
Ethiopia from Eg^ b the land of Sennaer at this day. In short, 
the Cuscani were twoibld, both called Ethiopians ; 

*Oi fif » hfff9^kt9H 'T«f^(oro(, 01 y ar»orro(. 

The ea^teni were more generally termed Arabians* Of bodi these 
nations Herodotus gives a very distinct and satisfactory account, 
lib. 7* cap. 70« Hyde is thcsefore wrong, cap. 2. pag. 28 : Rs^ 
dictisxonstat quid Cush semper in, S. BibHis sit Arabia, 
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* 

biam i which vfould havd been a truer irilerpreta* 
tion of labir Ciishdn; as tFiey were not denominat- 
ed from their situationi but from the nation that 
once possessed them. 

These strangers therefore who settled in Egypt 
were no other than the Cuseans ; and have been 
styled Arabian shepherds : for all the primitive Ard'^ 
bians were nomades or shepherds. This people be- 
coming lords of the country, undoubtedly chose 
where seemed most eligible; and their profession 
would lead them to the best of the land for pastur- 
age : in which respect Goshen had not its equal. 
For it was part of the -a^Sioy A*yu7irT», the rich chamr^ 
pain of Egypt : so that this circumstance among 
others would induce one to suppose that they set- 
tled here. This is confirmed by the worship which 
they established in these parts ; the cities they built^ 
and the name that they bequeathed to the province. 
In the Mosaic account, the land of Goshen is re- 
peatedly said to be in the land of Egypt^ " in the 
" best of the land :" and yet the Seventy call it 
rfo-cfju Tu? Af aj3»a? : which could arise from no other 
reason but its being the land of Cushan^ which was 
interpreted Arabian : for in ^ Arabia it was not 



^ Many have thought, that the place given to the children of 
Israel for iheir abode in Egi/pt was. al HeliopoliSy or in the vicini- 
ty of it : which was the situation of the Cuscan nomc, called by 
Ftolcmy Phaccusa. But they were at a losfi to determine where 
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situated. In our translation we call the place, where 
I suppose them to settle, Goshen ; which may per- 
haps sound somewhat remote from what I suppose 
it to represent. The original is \]viy and may fairly 
be rendered Gushan : which amounts only to a dif- 
ferent dialect ; and, like CoptiSj KuptiSy AiyuTrrof, 
JEgyptuSy relates to one and the same place. This 
is plain from Bar Baklul, the Si/riac Lexico- 
grapher ; who always expresses Goshen by {^^3, 
Ctfshan ; and interprets it Cushatha^ or the land of 
the Cuseans. Oriental evidence must in this case 
be esteemed of consequence ; and is a confirmation 
of what I maintain. 

According to the above determination, the place 
where the children of Israel resided in Egypt was 
in the principal Arabian nome ; at the extreme and 
highest part of lower Egypt, called Cushan. This 
agrees well with what is said of Joseph ; that he 
^^ " made ready his chariot, and went u p to meet 
" Israel his father, to Goshen ;" which term of ^0- 
ing up must have its weight ; and cannot be made 



either Heliopolis itself was, or its environs, which they continual- 
ly mtsplaced. ZonaraSf speaking of Pharaoh's admitting Jacoif 
and his family into Eg^pt^ says, that he placed them at Heliopoiis: 
JLtuiAoBifp vei^jrof fiyoM Ttf( /ait' avTtfy avpi^vftiatf at/TOK Tr,9 n 'H^u 
9oX»t Mmr9*»^a^9. vol. 1, cap. 11. According to the later division 
of the country, it might not improperly be esteemed to Lave been 
part of the HeliopolUan nome. 
^ Gen. 46. V. 29. 
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to agree with any other situation, that has been at- 
tHbutcd to this land And it is a circumstance not 
to be overlooked : for the sacred writer speaks 
always witii meaning and precision. That the resi- 
dence of Pkarao/if and the chief scene of all the 
wonderful transactions was in lower Egypt^ may be 
inferred from many passages in Scripture. This part 
of the country, being very broad at its basis, and by 
degrees tapering towards a point, was supposed by 
^' Strabo to be like the Greek letter » inverted. iSgr- 
lax Caryandensis thought it resembled an ax or 

batchet ; '^ En h n Aiyuirrcc TOAft^f mv iiixn ifkota VfAi- 

xu. But the natives esteemed it to be more like the 
section of a pear : on which account it was styled by 
t!iem, and by the Hebrews, Rab and Raab ; and by 
the Arabians Rib and Airiby Tellus piriformis : 
and this very part of the country, that now reaches 
from overagainst Cairo downwards towards Rosetta^ 
is called ^' Erib at this day. The sacred writers, in 
speaking of the wonderful occurrences which their 
forefathers had been witnesses to in these parts^ refer 



^* Vol.2, pag. 1133. 

'* Geogr. Vet. vol. 1. pag. 43. 

^^ Leo Ajricanus calls it Errif\ Ab Alcairo Rosctum orwn t^ 
cant Errifiam : ab Alcairo ad Bagia confinia Sukid^^Toia JEgtfpiu^ 
mm sitfcriilissifmif Sakidica tamcn pro^eia reliquas partem, omniit 
genetis iegiwunimiy unimalium^ puUorvm^ Unique copi0 anteceilit : 
Errifia jructibus et orizd, lib. 8. Thift is the mJUv Atyv^rra ot' 
Herodotus. 
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tk6m sometimes to the land of Ham io general ; 
bat at other times they are more determinate ; and 
speak of them as particularly transacted in Raab or 
\ovfei*Egypt. '^ ^^ I will make mention of Rahab 
and Babylon.^* ^* " Thou hast broken Rahab in 
y piece^i, as one that is slain : Thou hast scattered 
** thine enemies with thy strong arm." And Isaiah 
still more expressly ; ^ " Awake, awake, put on 
" strength, O arm of the Lord ;r— Art thou not it 
*• that hath cut '" Rahabj and ^' wounded the Dra- 
" gon ?** i. e. Pharaohy who is often alluded to un- 
der that name. This may be learned from a similar 
passage in Exekkl : '^ " Speak, and say, Thus saith 
** the Lord God ; Behold, I am against thee, Pha^ 
*' raoh king of Egypt, the gieat dragon that lieth in 
•' the midst of his rivers, which hath said. My river 



^* Psalm 87. v, 10. 

« Psahn 89. v. 10. 

^* Chap. 51. V.9. 

^ Among the Punic remains at Malta is a hill, which is still 
called Gibel al Rahab, for the same reason that the country of 
lower Rgypt was so named ; being of a conical or triangular 
figure, like the cowl of a monk's hood. Cibelal Rahab sic dictus 
ratiune ct occasione fgara, qute ad instar cucullati cuicunque mare 
de subter transeunti apparcrc vidctur, Abel a Malta, pag. 49« cap. 
ffS. edit. Lat. 

^ In the Vulgate^ Numquid non Tu'^vulncrasti Draconcm? 
*^ Thou didst divide the sea by thy strength : thou brakest the 
** heads of the dragons in the waters/' Psalm 7i. v. 13. 

»» Chap. 2y. V. 3. 

VOL. VI. K 
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*^ is mine own, and I have made it myself. Bat I 
'^ will put hooks in thy jaws." But nothing can 
prove the situation of the Israelites more plainly 
than the words of Moses. I have mentioned before 
that lower Egypt differed from the upper ; inas- 
much as it was all a flat, but the upper had hills and 
declivities. It is observed by travellers that it scarce 
ever rains here : but this want is amply supplied by 
the waters of the Nile; which annually overiBow, 
and render the country amazingly fruitful. These 
are circumstances that are peculiar to Egypt^ and 
which are not observable in other regions. Moses 
therefore, to prevent any disappointment among the 
Israelites on account of the different soil and cli- 
mate where they were going, tells them before hand 
what they were to expect. *° " For the land whither 
" thou goest in to possess it is not as the land of 
*' Egypt y from whence ye came out, where thou 
*' sowedst thy seed, and wateredst it with thy foot, as 
** a garden of herbs : But the land whither ye go to 
'^ possess it is a land of hills and valleys, and drink- 
" eth water of the rain of heaven.** This descrip- 
tion can relate only to that part of Egypt called 
Delta ; for the othqr had hills and mountains, and 
springs of water. The soil of the lower was very 
little above the surface of the river : on which ac- 
count in early times they were continually making 



«• Dcutcron. Jl. v. 10, 11. 
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artificial mounds (x*^(^^'^^)j on which they faised 
their cities. It was likewise of a soft, yielding na- 
ture ; ioofov T« worafAs^ con)posed of the sediment of 
the Nile ; so that a person might easily with his foot 
make a channel ; and the water would in many. 
places flow in, or rise up towards the surface. All 
these passages relate manifestly to lower Egypty 
which was triangular, flat, and abounded with canals 
and rivers : and they afford strong evidence in fa- 
vour of what I have been proving. The situation of 
the children of Israel at the vertex of the country 
agrees well, as I before mentioned, with the place 
of residence of Joseph^ which must have been be- 
low : and it is therefore with great propriety said, 
that " he made ready his chariot, and went up to 
•* meet Israel his father." It agrees likewise with 
the account given by ^' Josephus ; who makes the 
general rendezvous of the children of Israel at their 
departure to have been at LatopoUs or Litopolh. 
He calls it indeed Letopolis : but that was an in- 
land city, to the west ; far out of the way for people 
who were taking this journey : ^* Anra^ ttoAk [Aicoyxio;, 
But he explains himself in such a manner, as not 
possibly to be mistaken. " They journeyed from a 
"city, that was then in ruins where JS^/Z^^/ow was 
" afterwards built :" but Babylon was built upon 



*' Antjq. Jud. lib. 2. cap. 15. 
•* PtoLGeogT. lib. 4. 

K 2 
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the hill of the quarries, close by LatopoHs^ which is 
the city meant here : and so it should be read in J(h 

sephus ; Ttjv ii iro^HM £7ro48kTo xaTd( AftTO^oXiv rpii/M» 
mrxy iv TOK totc* BapuXwy ya^ xtfipov xri^irai rxfi. IDIS 

Latopolis is the same that is mentioned by '^ Strabo^ 
overagainst Cercasoura^ and the province of Cusfian. 
The next place that the Israelites came to was 
Siacoifij or Tabeniacula, called by the Greeks ZxqMti; 
nhich lay directly in the rout. The Greeks should 
rather have interpreted Succoth by Snxo*, which 
more immediately expresses the meaning, and is 
probably derived from it. All these circumstances 
correspond marvellously to the establishment of 
what 1 have been endeavouring to prove. 



■PV 



'* Li/opoiis, or, as it is called in the lllncrartfy Latopoluy was 
originally a town where the people vi)\o belonged to the quanics 
dwelt. Baltj/lon, when it was rebuilt, was made use of for a gar- 
rison, and was close to Laiopolk : so that they are mentioned as 
the same place* BetQvXcut f^htfiot ip/tAvoy. St rah. Vol. 2. pag. 1 l60i 
Latopolis was at that part of Egjipt where it was narrowest ; at 
the junction of the upper and lower country, overagainst the 
apex of Delta* It was of so particular a situation, that people 
could not well come from any other part, but the province of 
Cushan or Goshen^ to make it a place of rendezvous : it lay so 
much out of the way of other places. See also Herodotus^ lib. 2* 
cap. 8. of the hill of Arabia^ Strabo distinguishes bt^tween lA^' 
topolis and Latopolis. The former he places close by Babylon^ as 
I have shewn: the latter he mentions, vol. 2. pag. 117li in the 
vicinity of the city of Crocodihs^ above four hundred miles higher, 
almobi as far as Sj/cne, 
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Here then was the land .to which tlie children of 
Israel succeeded, after it had been abandoned bv 
its former inhabitants : but at what interval is un- 
certain. It seems pretty plain, from the tenor of 
the Scripture, that they came into a vacant, unoccu- ' 
pied district. And, as it was the best of the land, 
there is no accounting for its being unoccupied, but 
by the secession of the Cuseans, whose property it 
had lately been. Joseph^ when he instructs his 
brethren what answer they were to give to Pharaoh^ 
when he should inquire about their occupation, lajrs 
this injunction upon them : ** " Ye shall say, thy 
** servants trade hath been about cattle, from our 
youth even until now, both we and also our fa- 
thers : that ye may dwell in the land of Goshen ; 
for every shepherd is an abomination unto the 
Egyptians.'^ From whence Le Ckrc very justly 
collects, that this land must have been in possession 
of shepherds* or herdsmen before. Qui enim colli- 
gere potumet Josephus fratribus^ arte editd^ eum 
tractum incolendinn concessum ii^iy nisi^ &c. The 
inference he makes is good, that there must have 
been shepherds in those parts beforc ; otherwise Jo- 
seph could not have foreseen that, upon telling their 
occupation, this land would necessarily be given to 
his brethren. But, that the shepherds were Egyp- 
tians^ as he affirms, is unwarrantable to suppose : 



u 
it 



•♦ Gf/i. 40'. V. 34. 
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and, as to the national custom that he alludes to it, 
is all matter of groundless surmise. Authority for 
it he has none : nor can any reason possibly be given 
to suppose that the Egyptians deserted the best of 
their '* land. They were undoubtedly the Arabiati 
shepherds, who were before in possession of it ; and 
were called Cushan or CuseanSy from ChuSj the 
founder of their race. They gave name to this part 
of the country, which was called from them Cushan 
and Gushan ; by Ptolemy Phaccusa^ <^«xx8t»; 
which is supposed to have been the name both of 
the city and province. They deserted it at last, be- 
ing expelled by the natives : and the land lay for 
some time desolate : which accounts for the words of 
Joseph^ which cannot otherwise be explained. It 
likewise affords a satisfactory reason for the Israel- 
ites finding such easy access into the country ; so as 
not only to dwell in it, but to have the land of Go* 
shen given them for a possession, even the best of 
the land of £^j//>/. *^**And Israel dwelt in the 
^* land of Egypt in the country of Goshen ; and they 
"had possessions therein." 
It is supported strongly by the evidence of Ma^ 



•' The words of Lt Ckrc arc these : antca ctiam earn rcgionem 
Pastoribus JE^iiptiis attribufam, qui sejuncti ah aliis tivcbaitt. Qui 
enim coHigcre pofuisset Joscp/ius, f'ratribus, arte edit a, cum tractum 
concessum iri, nisi ex more ^cntis ? 

^* Gen. 47. v. 27. 
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ftefho ; who tells us, that the second Shepherds suc- 
ceeded to the places which had been deserted by the 
former : and mentions particularly that tlie city 
AbariSj which had been built by the first Shepherd 
king, was given to those of their body who were em- 
ployed in the '^ quarries. The Llthotomia or quar- 
ries were close to the deserted city ; which for that 
reason was called by the Greeks in after times Li- 
tkopolis or Litopolis. 

JosephuSj out of a desire to aggrandize his own 
nation, supposes that the Shepherds who bore rule 
in Egypt were his ancestors ; and that hence arose 
the hatred that the Egyptians bore them : '^ in xxrx 

▼*iy XJ^^^v aurecv iSvifOcri^cocv %^(av oi ir^ oyovou For this 

reason he makes no difference between the twofold 
race of shepherds, which Manetho^ even as he quotes 
bim, sufficiently distinguishes. The first were the 
Cuseans and their Pastor kings, who held the coun- 
try in bondage : the others were the Israelitish 
shepherds ; who succeeded to the first, and were 
themselves in a state of ^ slavery. 



•' Josqph* conUra Apion. lib. 1. §. 26\ 

•• Ibid. §. 25. 

•• Many are misled by a mistake of Mavctho in making the first 
Shepkerds retire towards Sj/ria and bqild Jenisalcm : from whence 
they conclude they were Israelites. But this is a trifling circum- 
stance to go upon, in opposition to express evidence to the contra- 
ry. And even here they argue upon a false principle ; as if Jcr 
rusalem was built by the children of Israel. Jtbus was a city o( 
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We are informed by Manetho^ that the Shepherds 
who came first into Egypt were called 'Txc-wc, Hyc-^ 
SOS ; the first syllable, in the sacred dialect, signify- 
ing a lord or prince ; and the latter, in the national 
common tongue, a shepherd. This is not satisfactory; 
though taken, as Josephus assures us, from Manetho. 
There are few instances of words compounded from 
two different languages. Besides, the etymology 
ivas probably to be looked for in the language of the 
people who were called so. Eusebius has given us 
this title somewhat different, and deduces it from 

one language only : ^"^ EkxXuto it ro ^vfA^roty avrcoy iO»«c 
'Tx80-o-«;* T8T0 it «f*, PatrtAfif Trot/xfvcc. To yetf *TK, xftS" 
liPAv yXuxrcayy ^etviXia (rnfAXivn* ro it OTZSAS, woifnw 

cfi, ^' This whole nation had the title of Hukoussos 
" or Royal Shepherds : for the first syllable in the 
^^ sacred tongue signifies a prince, and the two last a 
" shepherd." Eusebius seems to have taken some 
pains, to give us a more genuine ^' reading than that 



the Jebusites before Israel came into Canaan: and it was never 
fully in their possession, till Joab took the strong hold of Sion* 
The Israelites therefore did not build it : nor did the Shepherds^ I 
imagine, who were before them ; though there is no proof of this, 
and it is unjust to make any inference cither way. 

^ Prxp. Evang. lib. 10, cap. 13. He makes the whole word 
to be a compound in the sacred language. From whence wc may 
learn that the language so called by the Egj^ptians was the CusvaM 
or antient Arabian ; the same as the Chaldte. 

•■ He probiibly had corrected this passage from Apion^ who, as 
well as Manetho^ wrote the history of Eg^pt. 
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which is found in Joscphus : and, from the light that 
he affords us, we may possibly arrive at the true 
meaning of the word, though contrary to his deter- 
mination. The Grecians were very unfortunate in 
their etymologies ; and bad copiers of every thing 
from the orientals : so much so, that there is scarce 
an instance of their representing things truly. '* 
Manetho his self was an Egyptian grecised : and 
the mistake may be originally in him ; as he was as 
little acquainted with the sacred language of his 
country as a foreigner ; the knowledge of it being 
in his time lost. The Cuseans were certainly shep- 
herds, and were generally termed so by the Egyp- 
tians. But this must not be esteemed their Gentile 
name : for they were denominated from their coun- 
try, and distinguished by the name of their fathers. 
That name was Cush and Cushan; which the Greeks 
expressed by Xou? and X«tf-of. This Eusebius has 
preserved ; but has not transmitted the name entire- 
ly pure and unembarrassed. Uc or Ouc certainly 
signifies lord or prince, something great and noble. 



'^ How should they po^ibly be hiippy in their etymologii's of 
foreign words, who go so wide of the mark even in their native 
language, when they undertake to define any thing ? Flnto in his 
Ciati/lus says that a^^fuv^ is (ptasi »ifa6fV9 k cwt^frtf contartplans 
t^Udt viderii : A9^pa» irap* Tn» «*« f o>?»* yvtn^ quasi yowj> Jiefus : 
tt/^ayofy vofit to avu Qfccf Seov kcu Sitf(, fraf» to Sif »v, ovs^ iri t^i^^iiv. 
This was one of the brighti-st geniuses that cv4.r Greece saw. Sec 
Eusibm Pra^p. £vang. lib. 11. cap. 6\ 
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It is a Babylonish word : and was adopted by the 
Egyptians^ and occurs often in the name of their 
kings. The original which Josephus copied was 
•Txxouf, or, with the Greek termination, 'Txxouo-o? ; 
that is, the great Cush^ or lord Cusean. It is true, 
•Txxouo-o?, or, as it had better be written, ^Txynvoq^ 
relates to a people who were shepherds : but that 
profession is not necessarily nor originally included 
in the name. Josephus having said that £»; signified 
a shepherd, induced Eusebius to retain it, and to 
write the word 'Txxouo-w? : a mistake that is easily re- 
medied. 

The Egyptians had several terms of honour, 
which they prefixed to the names of great person- 
ages : such as Petahy Caen or Cohen, and the title 
that we are speaking of, Uc, OuCy or Ouac ; for so 
it is often written. The first is to be found in Ptf- 
iiphra, Potipherah, PetisoniuSy PetosiriSy PttaV'- 
hemisy Peiubastes the Tanitey and '' Petesuccus 
builder of the labyrinth. Petis, called Peteos in 
H ornery the father of Menestheus the Atheniany is 
of the same original : '* tov yaj liimy rov Tcart^ot M«- 



»5 Sec Plifi. Nat. Hist. lib. 36. cap. 1.3. 

'♦ Diodor. Sic, lib. 1. pag. 17» E» tok ;^^ovok ^« t^ Ma>0'i*^c •/?«- 
ff^iXtva-n A(rervfi»it9 Epi;^Sft;f* AtyvvriWy ^i tpa<nXtva^ ITcTKrtkrviod o ttai 
^cifati. Ccdren. Compend. Historiar. pag. 46. edit. Paris. l64e7» 
See also pag. 41. C/atremo, as wc Irarn fpDm Josephus^ says that 
the Egi/ptiaffs called Moses Twi/^fw,and Jwirph Pctvseph, Aiyvi 
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j^avTx X. T. A. Cahen likewise, or Cohen, signifies a 
prince or ruler ; and also a priest. For both the 
antient Cuseans and the Egyptians are said to have 
chosen their kings from among the priests. It some- 
times signifies a great officer : for Ira the Jairite is 
styled ^^ Cahen. We read in Ariapanus, as quoted 
by ^ Eusebius, that the Caen of Htliopolis had a 
daughter that married one Canebro : in which the 
history of Joseph is obscurely alluded to ; who mar- 
ried Asenath the daughter of Potijera or Peti/ra^ 
called by ^ Eutychius the Caen of Ileliopolis. Ca* 
nebro is nDy ihd, the Hebrezc prince or ruler; ^^Caen, 
Cohen, Con, having in many languages that signifi- 
cation. Sabacon the Ethiopian means Saba Rex, 
'* the Arabia?i king of Saba ;" and is not properly 
the name of the person ^ mentioned. Canoubis, or, 
as it should be expressed, Can-Ouph, is ** the lord 



Contra Apion. lib. 1, §.32. Peteseph is Ptfah Oseph or Joseph. 

•' 2 Samuel 20. v. 26'. The same title is given to Zabud the 
son of Nathan, 1 Kin^s 4. v. 5. 

^ Hist. SyHagog. pag. 230. edit. Scalig. Amstel. Janson. 
1658. 

*^ Annales. edit. Pocock. torn. 1. p. 87- Ge». 41. v. 45. 
\H IHD, the CaA«i of On. 

'• Chaan aitgustum nmnen est regum Tartaric appeUat[i'um, 
K^empfer, Ainoenitat. Exotic, pag. 136. 

*• In like manner Conchares, Turracon, Sarracojt, &c« 



\ 
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" Ouph;'' of which I may say more hereaften 
ChiniladanuSy the name of a king of Bab^lon^ is 
Caen al Adon or AdonaL Thonos Concoleros^ 
whom Afrkanus specifies by his twofold titles, 

Owo< KoyxoAf^ofy o x«» *'EXkr\yi^i l.afiQtvxvx\oi is (like 

Saba Con) Thonos Con Ouc Al Orus : which last 
has been by inexperienced writers contracted to 
Coleros. Thamas Couliy the late conqueror of 
PersiUy was distinguished by the same title, and 
called Couli Chan : which is still in use in great 
part of India and Tartary. The Gennan honing 
is similar to it ; and we seem to retain it in our 
word hing^ but more apparently in the feminine. 
Maundevile^'''' calls the emperor of China the 
Chant of Cathay, He speaks of the sege or re- 
sidence of the great Chane : and says, " the lordes 
*' here han folke of certayn nombre, als they may 
** suffice : but the grete Chane hathe every day 
" folke at his costages arid expences, als withouten 
** nombre." Chingis Chan^ the celebrated Tartar 
emperor, called Changius Chan by Hatho^ is in- 
terpreted the king of kings : for such is the pur- 
port of Changis Chan ; answering very nearly to 
words of the same signification in * English. 



*«• Travels, pag. 257, 264. 

' The plural inflexion is now lost in most English words: but 
three hundred years ago we should have written and pronounced 
kiug-es king^ what is here expressed Chingis and Changis Chan ; 
that is, BaaiXft;; Bfto-tAto/y. The inscription of this prince's seal is 
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The Other term of honor mentioned by Josephus 
and EusebiuSy which is most to the present pur* 
pose, is found prefixed to many names both of Ba-^ 
bylonish and Egyptian original. Chus, the great 
founder of the Ctisean race, is called Oucchus^ 
OiutchuSy Evechus ; from whence came the lacchus 
and Bacchus of the Greeks and Romans. It is 
sometimes written OchuSy and compounded Belo- 
chus, a name assumed by several eastern princes. 
Ackoris, AchoruSy and Uchoreus the name of the 
person who built Memphis^ is of the like compo* 
ftition ; and is properly Ouc Aur^ the great Orus^ 
the prince of light, and the deity of fire. There 
were several kings in Egypt of the name of Cheres: 
tome are styled Acheres or Aclierres ; which is 
" the mighty Cheres ;'* others are siiled Conchares 
and Achencheres ; that is Oiu: Cahen Cheres^ " the 
" great lord and ruler CheresJ" Of this many in* 
stances may be found in the Alexandrine Chronicle^ 
as well as in Eusebius. Acheres and Achencheres 
is, according to the Greek acceptation, ** the great 
" lord Mars:'' but properly it is areZy a lion; 
from whence the ajTi? of the Greeks was derived. 



mentioned by Johannes de Piano Carpi ni ; and, according to his 
tianslation, is this : Dominus in cctiisy et Cuynch Chan super ter* 
ram. Johaiim de Piano Carpini. cap. 8. He was in Tartarjf 
anno 1246, being sent thither by Pope Innocent IV. Sec also 
the Travels of William de Ritbrnqvis, anno 1553. clu Q7. 
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* AAx9)C pf k xui pufAng (ru|x|3oAov oc'jroiq o X$uv» It waS 3 

title first conferred on the third king of Assyria^ of 
whom I shall treat hereafter. The Egyptians^ who 
called Ham^ Cham, pronounced AreZy charez and 
cherez : hence Acchencherezj or Ouc-cahen-charez. 
So Halaj Habor^ Haran were at times pronounced 
Chala, Chabor, Charan. These titles were re- 
tained by the Egyptians even in later times. -Ew- 
doxusj who resided at HeliopoliSy is said by * Laer^ 
tins to have studied under Iconuphyy a priest of 
the country. Ixoya^u was not, I apprehend, the 
name of the person, but of the deity that he was 
priest lo; whose name and title, properly ex- 
pressed, was ^Ouc Cahen Ouph, " the mighty 
" prince Ouph ;" or, as the Greeks would have 
called him, Canouphis. Plutarch mentions this 
person expressly by this name, and stiles him Cho^ 
miphisy *Xo;«(pK ^fo^TiTTjc. And in another place, 



* Clem. Alex. Stromal, lib. 5. paj. 671. edit. Potter. 
' Lib. 8. 

♦ Ouc and Ouac^ signifying something great and splendid, was 

not only admitted as a title, but by some supposed to have been 

a real name. Hence Marbod^tus, in his poem upon stones and 

gems, mentions a king of Arabia so called : Evax, Rex Arabum^ 

fi^rtur scripifhse Neroni. 

The Anttian name Eiux is the same as Ouac differently pro- 
nounced. Marbod^ei poctiC vcteris dc lapidibus ct gemmis carmen* 
Colon. 1530. 

' The priest that was applied to about the interpretation of 
the characters found on a tablet in Alcmcna's tomb was called 
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he tells us that he was of Memphis : ^ EuJo^oy juf > 
aiv XovKfiu^ f ao-t Ms/uif trs i^xxHtroc^ ; and at the same 
time mentions that Pythagoras studied under 
Oenuphis of Heliopolis. Neither Chonuphis nor 
Oenuphis are properly the names of men ; but of 
the god AnubiSj to whom the priest was sacred, as 
well as the college at HeliopoliSj where Eudoxus 
and Pythagoras ^ studied. There is a passage to 
this purpose in the same writer ; * where he is en- 
deavouring to shew that Bacchus and Osiris were 
the same deity. One reason, and that a plausible 
one, is that the same plant is sacred to, both ; the 
ivy of Bacchus being called in the Egyptian lan- 
guage chenosiris : which he interprets the plant of 
Osiris. But he makes a wrong reference of the 
terms of which the word consists; and does not 
give the right interpretation. The true^eading is 
Chan Osiris ; and, in the original, Cahen or Cohen 



Chonuphis. This was about the time of Agesilaus. Plutarch Jc 
Gcnio Socratis. Vide Opera, vol. 2. pag. 578. edit. Xylandr. 

• De Ibid, et Osir. 

^ Chonuphis and Oenuphis are the same names difierenlly writ- 
ten ; answering to the Anubis of the Romans, and the Canouhis of 
the Greeks. 'Iropura* Ji nvOayop*^ jtA«» Tuyyri^i rv AtyvwT*^; a^x*' 

K9t9i%i Xo»tffiJ^ ru xai avTu Atyvmnu, Ckm. Alexand. Strom. 
lib. 1. pag: 356. edit. Potter. 

* £t» ^f Tov xiTTov) or *£A>.i}rfc ri xaGttpovo'i ru ^lovvcx', v.%i o«f* 
A*7WT»0K AiyfT«t X**°^*P*5 •w^fio-^ai, ayifAuivotroi; ra oj-ojixaTo?, tea 
tmff^9 f vTa» O0-»(»jiBf« Piut* de Jsid, et O^rid* 
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Sehory the lord Sehor or Osiris. It is a name giveA 
to a 'vegetable; as among us plants and flowers 
have names given them from great personages : but 
it does not originally signify a vegetable ; being the 
title of the god it ^as consecrated to. 

I have before mentioned the triumphal exclama* 
tion of the Arabians to the two deities which they 

worshipped, AXXa, AXAo, Ova. KvpA^ AXXa. It IS 

found in Constantine Porphyrogennetus ; but th6 
passage is imperfect as he quotes it ; and the right 
division of the two principal words as Ovax Oviaf : 
for, as Bi^yiAfro? is put for FirgiliuSj TtCufot for Se* 
verusy so is the word Oupa^ for Ova^, being the same 
as niM, fire or light. There is good reason to think 
that Jehovah, the name of the God of Israel^ un- 
derwent a like change, and was converted to ImI^ 
Jubuy by the natives of Africa^ especially the Mau* 
ritamans. They conferred it as a title of supreme 
honour upon their king3> whom they are said to 
have deified. ^""Juba, Mauris volentibuSy Deus 



* The Egyptia/fs gave th< names of their gods to sundry plants 
and aniiDiLls; aad took them likewise themselves. This last cir- 
cumstance is mentioned in Lucian*% dialogue Pro Inutginilmt. 

•4 a^oLfw inr. iJi>nce they had the names oi HorapoHo^ Sen^ionr, 
Utrmapion, ChomtphiSf Manetho^ kc* 

Minuc. I\licis Octavius. pag. 95. edit. OuzeL 



to 
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e»/. " Mauri numifest^ Rtges colunt ; nee uilo 
velamento hoc nomen pratesunt. The true read^ 
" ig then of the above passage is undoubtedly this ; 
Jl Alia Alia, Ouac Oubar Alia ; that is, ** god 
*^ the sun is god, and the great lord Ouar*' (the 
same as Orits arid Ouranus) " is god." The Gre^ 
eians were persuaded that one of these was the 
planet Venus or the Moon : and '^ Heliodorus has 
translated this passage, and applied the latter part 
accordingly, making it a feminine deity ; a AitrirorA 
'kix^Sy Km %tXj\yy\ Aso-ttgiv^. They are the words with 
which HyduspeSy a king of the western Ethiopiam, 
approaching the altar at Meroe to sacrifice, invokes 
the two deities of his country; and which would 
have been rendered more properly, il ^ans-ora *HXif, 
xm <ru y Ouf av« Aswotx. II Alia Alla^ Ouac Oubar 
Alia. 

That I am not mistaken, will appear from a 
similar passage in Hesy chins ; though it is some- 
what depraved, nm, Aur, signifying light, was 
thought to be applicable to many of the celestial 
bodies, as I have shewn : on which account the 
Greeks interpreted the word differently. Among 
others, //e^c^iW informs us that the planet Jt^- 



■* Cypriftn, de Vanit. Gentium. See also Lactant, Apologet. 
cap. 24.<edit. Cerdan. Selden de Diis Syris. Syntagm. 2. cap. i. 
and Ouzdii Animadvers. ad Minuc. Fel. pag. 134. 

" JEthiopk. lib. ro. 

vol. vr. L 
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piter was called by the Chaldeans MtXtPoPs^. Mt* 
xo3*|3ttf 9 ^»«c ^f^i vft^ft XaX^aioic : which Vosrim 
" alters to Mt^tx Bmox. In tha first word, or part 
of the word, he is ceruinly right : but in respect to 
the second, be is guilty of a bold and, at the aame 
time, an unnecessary alteration. The text ia rig^ 
as it stands : and, if there be any thing aeeming^ 
uncommon, it arises from the diflSerent mamier of 
describing the same word, ^iM ; a circumstance that 
must happen, when there is a variety of transcriberi 
from one tongue to another. 0|3«p, like Ou^ 
ApapK, Aiia^K, &c. relates to light, and is of the 
same radix : on which account it is made a repre-^ 
aentation of Venusy Jupiter^ and other planets 
The original reading in Hesychitis was Mtx^j^ (the 

same as lAtTay^ '^OCo^* A»^ am^ 4r«^a XaAliai«if: 



'' Dc Orig. et Progr. Idololatriae. lib. 2. cap. 33» 

'^ In rcsprct to the anticnt invocation of the Arabums^ it may 

be worth while to attend to the diilerrnt accounts of iu iutfy^ 

wius /i/gabmus says, that they wor-nhippcd the morning star, 

which thry called Chahar or great: u^vMKmrr^v^f vptrxutivmc tw 

y>,vTrn* ^qXei ^i i Xi|»( avrn t^i^ /xf7cA«y. pag. 1. edit. S^lbwrgm 
1593. We learn from the author of the Saracenica that Jibk 
Allah signities God, that Oua is great€>r and Cf^bar gr«At ; that 
is, the Moon and Vuius : A>.^a, A>LXa, wa ««fCa^ AX^a• Km rt 
f/kt9 AXAa, AAA«, tfiA^iftvtren o 3io(, o €>fl9r t« h ova, fMi{tr»* ft h 
KifCsp, f4jya?^9 iiTci £iXii>i} km Afp^hm^ peg. 70. In the Otfr* 
c/<rfi> Saiturnica, me SaractfiviMi AnatAematizaiio^ it is described 
in this rn;M)ner. Aifa^t{4.ari^6j tvc tv v^iiw i^^'OitvftvrNK ^fpy^ «y*v 
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that is, ** ihe lord or prince of li^ n ainattie 
*^ g^ven by the ChaldeaM to the planet Jtqnter,'' 
Thef6 is little difficulty in tlie passage ; yet' it has 
been the cause of much perplexity '^ 
'it iBapparehty from what has been said; that 
what is termed One Oubar by one author, is ex« 
pfeaned Meteckj ^ the lord or prince"* by another: 
whence we may arrive at the true meaning of this 



l^'d^h TiTT* iri, /AiyoXuF. pag. 85. •* I hold accursed all tlioso 
*' who pay any adoration to the star of the dawii or morrting, 
^ and to the goddns Vemii^ whom in the Jnbim tongue they 
^ *eaU Chabar^ that is, great.'' So likewise aaj^ CtdrquiM. CW»- 
tm^tnm Porpiifrogetmehu supposes io lili;e n^pner that Ae planet 
Venui was worshipped under the «anie name of Choubar ; but 
makes oua a connecting particle only. nfo^ii;;i^err«i h xai «k r« 

Tftli«0i. De Adininist. Imp. cap. 14. There being such a word 
as Ckobar^ which signified great, these writers wiore led toiiniigi»e 
that it was necessarily the true reading here. Buf Uxoy did nqjt 
consider the redundancy that ensued from two words of the same 
signitication being joined togethcr*in so small a period. Con'" 
Mfaniine Porpk» tried to rid himself of this inconvenience, K>}* mak- 
ing the iirst a copulative : but that was contradicting the intei> 
{Mvtatioa given by every person who liad treated of the subject ; 
and at the same time did not make sense of it. In abort, Ovk or 
Ommb 0sC«f is the same in acceptation as the MiXf;i^ O0a^ of Hc^ 
tyckiuB: and the true reading and interpretation may be from 
thence confirmed. Ovx Ovj?sf, " the great Ouranut or jflorus,*' 

'S Soe Stld€» dc Diis Syris ; Syntagm. 1. cap. l6. and the 
Teadfhgs quoted by the learned Joh. jilbertus upon this word, in 
hu edition of Hegf/ckivi. 

l2 
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title of honour, though it be aoiiietiiiies diflferently- 
written. Tlie term then "Txomvm^, which should 
}mve been *Txx«v0v«r or OuKx^cwHy the dame in 
analogy as Vchorui^ signifies the lord Cu$€ant 
and it might easily have been mistaken for a sbqH 
herd^ For, as the Egyptians hated the memory ^ 
the. BOOS of OiuSf who were of that profession; it 
was natural for them to call every shepherd a Cm- 
sean : so that a Custan and a shepherd might have 
been taken for synonymous terms: but the true 
meaning is as I have represented it. 

I hope I have given a satisfactory account of the 
Arabian Shepherds^ who came from Babylonia and 
settled in Egypt; where thqf introduced the worr 
ship- of their god AloruSj and whose kings were the 
original priests of Vulcan. It has always been es^ 
teemed a dark and abstruse subject : yet many evir 
dences of this affair may be farther obtained upon -a 
diligent inquiry, as they lie here and there scat* 
tered inthe vast field of history ; where the Cuscans 
are alluded to under the names of Assyrians^ Ethi* 
opianSj Chaldeans. By this means the place they 
originally came from is sufficiently pointed out^ 
-though the accounts are sometimes intermixed with 
circumstances* foreign to their story. Eustathius 
has this remarkable passage about antient Egypt. 

Ex>.f}3^ii ^£ voTf, xaxft Tfiy irof (av, if roi«uri| p^MP* xai 



i« 



Scbd.in Dionys. Peneg. id v. 832. 
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I 

Akftoi, Xfti nor«/Mi») xiti Aitioirift, Ji« th; txi r AilM«»f * 

lirfff I Jp vtxx«i rwy vAAaiwy < rof m>i; The true meaning 
and ierterpretation of ibis may be explained in the 
following manner. '^ This antient kingdom was 
"called of old^em:" wbich name it received^ 
not, as the Scholiast on ^''h^poilomus^unuisesy ir»(a 
T9 fAtXatfap u¥cti rii¥ yn» ; which is a vulgar error: 
but from the city Auris and the AurittBy who gave' 
it the name Auria^ changed by the Greeks to Ac^i«. 
It wias called ^^ the river country/' because it was 
all acquired soil, and the gift of the river ; '* fvixTuror 
r» yn; xfti Jvpof T8 mrftpii. Lastly, '* it was called 
^^ Ethiopia'* from the CuseanSy who were called 
Ethiopians i the history of which people was, ac* 
cording to Etistathiusj very antient. That the 
land of Egypt was not called Aeria from its colour 
18, 1 think, plain from the very passage that the 
Scholiast alludes to ; 

where the last word is a proper name, and cannot 
be intei^preted jmiXmimi ; as it would not be sense or 
grammar. It was, we find, an antient and almost 



*' Ad lib. 1. V. 580. 

'* Herodotm lib. 2. cap. 5. 

" AfMm. Mod. Argonautic. lib. 4. v. ?69. 
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original name ; and mentioned as coeval mill thil 
of Ethiopia or Cush : and an early nama of Egyft 
must be alitfost prior to Greece and its language ; 
at le£ist» it coald not be borrowed fironi iL II 
was one of the aames^ irf^i i» ir«xxti twv wmhmtm 
tf-0^(, ** mentioned in the antient bistorite of the 
*^ country:" its meaning must not be looked tar io 
Greece, The Greek writers thought Aur to be the 
same as anf ; and thence formed ac(ia» throc^ 
^norance of the true meaning of the word The 
same mistake prevailed among tlie Romans. Henoa 
arose the error of ^Juliue Firmcus; who^ in 
speaking of the antient ChaUeam and some of the 
JfricanSy says that, ^^ of all the elements, thejf 
^' paid the greatest deference to the air :" As^prii 
et pars JJ^rorum acrem ducatum habere ele^ 
mentorum 'oolumt : wherein he was misled by the 
sound. It was not the air (A'er or An^), but iw^ 
j1ut% fire, quite a difTerent element, that was the 
principal object of their worship. The people 
whom Eustatliius alludes to under the name of 
EthiopianSj Tacitus mentions as Assyrians. ^' Sunt 
qui tradani Assyrios convenasy indigum ^rffrum 
papulum, parte JEgypti petitos^ ae mojt propriu 
urbee Hebrceasque terras et propiora S^ritz coluUse. 
Eusebiiis calls them, as Eustatliius has done, Ethi* 






De Errore Prof. Rclig. pag. 5. edit. Argent. \6(ti. 
Tacit, Ih&U lib. ^. cap.2. Manakmn* kx»X1II. pag. 335. 
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ef^ns (a name I bare sbevrn the Cuscans to be 
often denomiDated by) ; and says, they came from 
tbe InduSf and took up their habitation in Egjfpt : 

«mraiw There is a passage of the same author as 
translated by Sl Jerome which is very short, yet 
contains an epitome of all I have been saying. 
*^S»b Acherre in ^gypto regnavU TeUgonus^ OrU 
FasUris JiliuSy septimus ab Inacho. Tekgonus is 
here put as a proper name of the prince who 
reigned. But it is not so: it is a Greek com- 
pound; and means only an alien, one bom in 
another country, and that came fram a great dis- 
tance. This being settled, the purport of the his- 
tory is to this cftect. '^ When Acf/terres was king 
•' in Egypt, there likewise reigned there a foreign 
'^ prince, who was descended from Orus, and was 
". of the shepherd race :" which Orus or Alorus 
lias, we know, originally of Babylonia. So that 
the whole of this short account relates to the Cu- 
scans. But it is said at the close that this foreigner 
was in descent the seventh from Inachus. This 
seems to be an interesting part of the story, which 
m here obscured. What connection can a son of 



Eusebii Chron. ]>ag. 25. edit. Sculig. 
•• By the Jndas they ineatt tin; cast, or a place towards the 
etst. 
*♦ Enscb. Clirofi. liieron. Inf^rpr. peg. 14. e<lit. SchUjj. 
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Orus have with a king of Argos ? What rdatioo<^ 
ship could possibly subsist between them? Carry 
the antiquity of A^'gos as high as it will possibly 
bear; and make InachuSf if ever there was such a 
man, contemporary with Abraham : yet the arrival 
of the Shepherds in Egypt, which is here alluded to, 
must have been prior to it : at least we may venture 
to affirm that it could not be seven : generatiotis 
^^ later. But there is otherwise no correspondence 
between the terms : nor can they possibly relate to 
one another. The original history, of which the 
above is a bad copy, I imagine was this. Snb 
Acherre in Mgyptum se recepit, et partem regi^ 
onii occupavit ReJi; aiienigena Pastor; ab On 
Babylonio ortus^ et septimus a Noacho. This last 
word had been probably transposed to Onacho; 
from whence the Greeks altered it still farther, wd 



A^pixave; avv^fMlktyaci K»ra U*x^9 ytftn^fcth Mawia. SynctUltt. 
pag. 121. edit. Paris. l652. ^O ^t Vfvr^i A^'ww iyttrmt [lmx*i] 
NAT* Tov mtftMrot fura 7ifMp«^»» A^avfww ffct^tXtrnf i umt f oftftt 
iri0-»» avTi}( Tf x«« Uv^ivf. Euscb. Praep. Evang, lib. 10* cap. 9. 
The king who reigiied after the expulsion of the first Shepherds 
was but equal in time with Inachu9 : how could a person that 
preceded some centuries be the seventh from him ? Amosis laid 
the city Aurit in ruins : x«ri0it«4'ilk rDyASt;^ia»(Aevp»«0 AfAfff%u 
xara to» Apyiioy yivo^ivec lya^^r. Apion apud Clement. Alex. 
Strom, lib. 1. pag. 320. edit. Potter. 'O h AfAvaif tyuiU mlt 
heixop PxciXta. Ptol, Mendes, apud Tatianum. §. 59* edit. 
Oxon. 1700. Sec ThcophUus ad Autolycum. Ub. 3. 
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reduced it to a name they were acquainted with. 
If this be, as I imagine, the true reading, it makes 
the migration of the Shepherds to be about the 
lime of Serug or Nahor. What is extraordinary, 
this is the very time when it is supposed by that 
very great -chronologist archbishop ^ £/]rAer to have 
happened : who refers it to the year of the world 
19S0, according to the Hebrew computation; in 
the hundred and first year of the life of Serug the 
seventh from Noah ; and in the forty-second of 
Terali, eighty-eight years before the birth of Abra* 
ham* But this is a degree of exactness that I do 
not pretend to arrive at Let it suffice, that near 
period I imagine this event to have happened. 



** A. M. 1920. £j vicing Arabid irnanpeni gens eorum ^os 
Hyc*sos, id est^ Reges Pastores, JEgyptn vocabant^ Mempkim cept* 
nmif &CC* Usserii Aonales. pag. 3* edit. Paris. l673. Bbhop 
CMmberlottd supposes that the Shtpherds invaded Egypt A. M. 
1937; in the time of the same patriarchs, according to the 
Btkrtw chrondogjf. Remarks on Sanchon. pag* 170. 



OF SOME 



EVIDENCES STILL REMAINING, 



WHICH XLLUST&ATK 



THESE EARLY OCCURRENCES. 



J. HE lower part of Egypt being annually over- 
flowed, must have been liable to some alteration in 
a long course of years. Among other changes that 
it has undergone^ it has suffered some in respect to 
its streams and canals. One of the principal of 
these, if not the very chief arm of the Nik^ was the 
Canobic, or great channel ; which is in many places 
dry, except at the time of the inundation : by this 
means, all the interamnian country which we have 
been speaking of, the nome of Cushan and part of 
the Hdiopolitan province, is joined to the firm 
land, and constitutes a portion of Likya. The NttCj 
that was first divided at Cercasora between Ba- 
bylon and the pyramids, is not separated till you 
come eighteen miles lower: so that the extreme 
part of Delia is now formed by some broken land, 
that probably belonged to the inferior part of tbe 
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antient Heliopolitan nome. By this means the ex*' 
tent of lower Egypt is in some degree abridged. 

It may seem wonderful, if, after an interval of m- 
many ages^ and after such alterations, any traces 
should now remain of those early transactions that 
we have been speaking of. Yet I think some evi<* 
dences may still be found amid the ruins of this 
antient kingdom. *^ AlarcellintM observes tbftt; 
though the Grecians^ and particularly Seieucus- 
Nkator, rebuilt many cities in Asia^ and arbitrarily ' 
imposed names taken from their own language and 
country ; yet the antient and original names given 
by the first founders of those places, and wbioh^ 
were in the Aisyrimi tongue, were never intirelj 
effaced. The same observation will bold good' in 
respect to many places in Egypt In a province 
thai seems to have been formerly part of the Helk^- 
politan nome, is a village at this day called Cofru- 
Cossin, or " village of Cossin ;" which, from its 
situation and the similitude of its name, I should 
think had a reference to the antient land of Goshen. 
The temple at Heliopolis was called Beth-shemesk 



'^ Nicator Sekucus'^^usus nuiUUudine kamimmif fuam trtm- 
quiliis in rebus diutius rexit, ex agrestihu hahitaculis vrbct coff 
strt/xit^ multis opibus Jirmas et viribvs : quorum ad praseru pie*- 
Titque licet Gr^tcis nominibus appellentur, qu^ iisdem ad arbitrium 
mposiia sunt conditcrisy primogenia tamcn nomina non amktuht^ 
qum m Asnyud lingui institutores tetcrts indiderunt. Hb. 14. 
cap. 8. . • . . 
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or " bouse of the sun ;'' and Ain-shemSf or efie^ 
meshf the fountain of the same. In this district 
there is a place remaining^ called Beer Shems ; 
which is of the same purport: it signifies ^' the 
''well of the sun;" and is a lasting memorial of 
the antient religion of the place. I have men- 
tioned that the Arabian nome was so denominated 
irom Cuihan^ which was the same osGosfien. The 
Sntnty calls this Gessem and Gesem ; Artapdnus 
^'JCftfTO and K.«io-»:.and it is called hySiL Jerome 
^ Terra Gesen : where each writer denominates the 
place by the name that it went by in his own time. 
I make no doubt, but in the town of ^ Geeza we 
s^ the remains of the antient Gesen and Goshen ; 
as it has been at different times expressed. This 
lOay be proved from Herodotus. I have shewn 
that Croshen was the province of Cushan, and had 
a. city of the same name : and that thb . province 



41 



n^or fut Tuy Ktaaeif otxolbfAno'ai. Apud Euscb. Prxp, 
ETfttigi lib. §. cap. 97 • Mit» ^traura wafmytfta^ai rot rt vetrt^k 

mXiilUMtf'aur. Ibid. lib. 9* cap. 23. Constantine M(mm$cs caXU 

it Goiem: £» t? Too-i/a oixi^iTaiy x"i^ ''^^^ Ap«j3»a;. pag 40. edit. 

Meufs. 

- *f Vol. 1. pag. 49, edit. Benedict. Paris. I693. In the book 

oiJudiik of the Vulgaie translation chap. 1« v. 9* it is culled 

Jdfe. 

•• It is called G'nii/ by VansUh^ Gizc by Dr. Pocock^ dcza by 
Stop, ChUi by Egmont and Hainan; and i« the Al^hc ol thu 
NMan geographer. 
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and city were the uppermost in lower Egypi^ whtM 
the Nile divided. lo this very nome HerodoPn 
nientioDS a principal city, called by him CercH'^ 
sorunij but by Strabo Cercasoura : which has tiiH 
doubtedly suffered some change in its orthography 
and pronunciation ; yet it is not so far sophiiri« 
cated, but that its true etymology may be arrited 
at. The original name was Caer Cush Amr, '' ^ 
*^ Arabian city Aur:'' the last term waa fto tfM 
name of the place, whidi was the antieat dty of 
0ru8 : the other, Cm^cushOj as well as Pkaecma 
(by which it is called by Ptciemy) being mccfdeadlil 
terms, and gentile marks of distinction ; the one 
given to distingubh its inhabitants, the other to de* 
note its situation. Careu$a is therefore no mb/tt 
than the Cusean city, as Carour is the atj of Ur 
or fire, by which it was sometimes called. Cat Or 
Caery np, Kir, in most of the oriental langoages 
signifies a city or fortress ; as appears in Carche* 
misky Carthaida^ Carteiay Camaim : and, among 
the Britons of Phenician extraction, in Carliste^ 
Caerdiffy Caerphilly^ Catrnarvony and Caer-uritA 
in Cornwall. Herodotus is very particular in his 
description of Cercasorum, which he mentions as 
situated at the very extreme point of Delta ; . 

'* wocfa TO a^u tic Af Ata, KXi zrotpa Kt^KOtv^op ir«Aiv, 

And in another place he describes it still more ex* 



*■ Lib. 2. cap. 97- 
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•ctly, by saying that it was at the point where the 
Nile was first divided ; '* jU'CX?* Kc^ x*<r«p8 voXi«;^ var* 

This is the exact situation of Getza ; which stands 
Oferagainst the pyramids (that are called from 
thence the pyramids of ^^Geeza) at the extreme 
part of Delta, in the antient Cusean province, 
where the Nile was of old divided into its two 
.principal streams. If then there was no similitude 
of sound remaining, and the name had been totally 
changed or obliterated ; yet the identity of the two 
[daces might be indi^mtably ascertained. 
. It is trae^ the town of Geeza, which I suppose to 
be situated at the extremity of an island, is by later 
writers mentioned as upon the western bank of the 
Nile ; the Canohic branch, which once separated it 
from Lybiay being much diminished, and sometimes 
dried up. But ^ Dr. Focock still places it in an 
island ; and at the vertex, as it stood of old. Wiie- 
ther this be the exact truth, I do not know ; as it 
does not appear like an island in the account of 
that curious traveller '^ Norden. But it is a point 

•* Lib. 2. cap. 15. 

** *' Chi vuoi vidcrc Ic Pimmidi, bisogna die passi il fii-me, 
** et vada in un burgo, che gia. fii Citta rimpetto al ("airo vcr- 
** cliio, hoggi nomato Gcza." Viaggi di Biemond. In Uoiiia; 

1679. 

*♦ Travcb. vol. 1. plate 7. 

" Voyage d'Egypte et de Nubie par F. Low/i Xv/utn. Ful. 
vol. 1. Pianche 17* 
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of no great consequence : for while the pyramids 
remain on one side, and the hill of Arabia on the 
other, whatever lay in a '^ line with these may easily 
be known. They are sure and lasting landmarks ; 
and nearly between these was the apex of lower 

^SJfP^y ^"^ ^^^ c^^y Cercasorum. So that, if not 
only the Canobic branch, but the Nile itself was 
to fail, yet the antient situation of the places, which 
I have been speaking of, might by this line of di- 
rection be made out. The great JEstuary^ between 
the Isle of Thanet^'' and the main land, is in many 
places reduced to a ditch : yet not only the island, 
but the towns upon it, together with those that they 
correspond to of antient date, are known and de« 
scribed : nor has any obscurity ensued. 

I think then, we may rest satisfied that the pro- 
vince of Cushan was the land of Goshen ; and that 
the chief city in that land was the Carcusha of the 
antients, the Casa of Artapanus^ and the Geeza of 
the moderns. Cercasorum or Cercasoura was called 
Car Cush Aur^ the city Ur of the Arabians ; just 
as the sister city was called CD*Tay3 niK np Car Aur 
Casdim, the city Ur of the Chaldees. Ptolemy 
indeed calls Phaccusa the metropolis of the Ara- 
bian nome : but Strabo, who is in iliis point very 



'^ See Pocock's large Map of Egypt, which is far preferable to 
the maps of Nordtn, 
^ See Baftdijf's ADtiquitates Rutupinae. 
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particular and exact, makes Phaccusa only a vil- 
lage.; and places it very properly upon the Arabian 
canal/ to which its name alludes, and on the eastern 
side of the Nile. There is therefore reason to 
think, that the province of which we have been 
speaking was termed simply Cush and Cushan, 
without the word Phacat^ to which it had no re- 
lation : and the chief city was called Cushan Aur^ 
as I have before shewn. I am confirmed in my opi- 
nion by the testimony of the antient historian Epho- 
ruSf who mentioned this city by that name : Eao-- 

ray»f Of, isroXi^ Aiyuirrta, ig (AtfAytreci Efo^og. Goltzius 

has a coin of Vespasian with, an inscription to the 
same purpose, KAZZANftPlTllN. And Stephanus 
ByzantinuSy from whom this testimony of Ephorus 
is taken, adds to the above, to cSvtxov Kao-o-Avw^iTtic ; 
** the name of the people is Cassanorita:.'*^ Who 
can, after this, doubt whether the Auritce of Egypt 
were Cuseans ? 

Some of the Grecians^ who first visited Egypt^ 
spoke of the city Cercasorum as the city of Or us. 
But others, instead of expressing it n^8 or H^qv 
aroAiK, altered it to *Hf wwk -aoXiv. The Seventy there- 
fore, when they say that ^^ Joseph went up to meet 
his fatlier, and render what is in the original Goshen 
By 'Hf«M»y atoAk or Heroum^ misinterpret the place 
that they are referred to ; which was not Hero- 



. k 



^ Gen. 46. v. 29. 
VOL. VX. X 
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opolis on the Red Sea^ but the city of Orus in Egypt. 
So that the place which is really alluded to by them, 
and that which I treat of, are the same ; though 
they have changed the name, and by that memft 
been the authors of much confusion. Just above 
the town of Geeza is a little island called Aurea} 
which certainly is not a name of Roman origisoli 
though at first sight there may be some appearance 
of it. It is bounded by a canal called Calig Al 
Cusherah ; which is undoubtedly a name of aatieBl 
date, and witnesses the true etymology of the other. 
The Romansy finding the place called Aur and 
Aurahj imitated the Greeks in adapting it to their 
own language ; and called this island and the ad* 
jacent country Aurea. The later Arabians^ who 
succeeded in these parts, have been misled by this ; 
and given the island the name of ^Guzarat or 
(rieziret Edahab, " the golden island." But the 
situation of this place, and the name of the canal, 
A I Cusharah ^^(hoih near the point where stood 
the antient Aur) manifestly prove that they have 
been esteemed appendages to that antient city, and 
have received their names from it. Indeed, the 
whole country where the Cuseans principally re- 
sided was called Aurahj by the Greeks changed tj) 
A'eria : of which there are many tokens. The py« 



^^ Kordai's Travels, vol. 2. 
♦^ Pocock*6 largo map of Egypt. 
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ramids near Faiume are called the pyramids of 
*' Haoara; which is the same word, though a little 
diversified. Such variations must happen in a long 
course of years. The modern Greeks^ who pro- 
nounce AMTd^f «f ro;, and auruniy avarufn^ woulcLpall 
Aurahf Avara at this day. These are won^Mful 
memorials of former times ; and certainly relate to 
the histories which I have been treating of; to 
occurrences, that happened in the most early ages : . 
such as no length of time has been able to cancel. 

There are many places to be met with, which 
terminate in Ur and Our ; all manifestly denomi- 
Qiited from the same element that the Carour of 
the Cuseam was derived from ; as may be proved 
from their history and situation : whence it is plain 
that I am not wrong in the etymology of that place. 
The city that was the boundary of Phrtfgia and 
Caria had a name of the like purport; which was 
given to it on account of its situation. For it was 
built in a most inflammable and sulphureous soil, 
and tn the neighbourhood of hot fountains ; so that 
every ol>fect betokened fire. It was called Carour 
and Caroura ; and the country all around termed 

KfX0&uj(*oii or burnt. ^ Kob^ovfu ii j^*ok $n td^ ^f^ity^ai 
^u¥ vt»ruy fK|3oX«;'-*-^£;^f^ov St rot cvieriifo; ir« x«i irotca 



♦* Fftnsleb's State of Egypt. 
♦* Strabo. vol. 2. pag. 867. 869. 
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x«u|(A£yt)y rauTnv etvat ^aff'iv. There was likewise a tern- 
pie^f the same name in the vicinity of the above- 
meKioned city; and denominated from the same 
circumstances. ^Mtru^yj is mg Aeioiixu»^ xai rwf 

^Tiau)iAivcy AJ^ioXoyoo;. It was ' Called the temple of 
Menes ; and was probably built by some of JSgyp* 
tian race, that settled here : who came either firom 
Colchis or Cappadocia^ where were the two most 
antient colonies from that country. The temple 
was called Carour : and it was probably erected in 
honor of the first king of Egypt^ who was called by 
that name, and in memory of the city that we hav6 
been treating of. Tl)ere was another city of lower 
Egypt towards the sea, that was likewise called 
Ccn^ur ; and is mentioned in the Noiitia Eccle- 
siastica : by some it was termed Achoris. 

Such are the evidences of the Cuseatis having 
resided in Egypt ; who left behind them trace?^ 
that are not to this day erased. In the antient 
histories and monuments they occur very fre« 
quently ; so that Scaliger might well say, ^ Multa 
Arabica in vtteribus monumentis JEgyptiacis ob" 

sc?*vavimiis ; qua nobis ignota quarant studiosi. 

- ■ — — — — 

•»' Sfrabo. vol. 2. pag. S67> 869. 
*♦ Animadv. in Eustb. Chron. 
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AND OTUER 



PROOFS PRODUCED: 

WHEREIN IS FARTHER SHEWN, 

THAT THE ARABIAN SHEPHERDS WERE DISTINCT 
FROM THE ISRAELITES, AND PRIOR TO THEM, 

IN O history has be^n esteemed more difficult to 
settle than that of the Arabian Pastors : which 
difficulty has arisen from not considering tha( they 
were a twofold race, apd essentially different in 
almost every circumstance. Wheii the Arabians 
came into Egypt, they are said to h^ve been 
24^000 in nuinber ; the Jsraclifes were bi)t seventy 
persons. The former tgok ppssession by force: 
tt|e latter were invited ; and had all they possessed 
granted to them. The one held the people in 
slavery : the others were theirselves inslaved. The 
Arabians were driven out of the land: the Is- 
raelites were not suffered to depart. Notwith- 
standing this, Joseph us among the antients, and 
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*^ JVitmis, Perizonius and others among the mo- 
derns, think that this history relates to the Israelites 
only. ManethOy who is the first that speaks of 
these ShcphcrdSj and from whom AfricanuSj Eu- 
sebiuSf and Syncellus have chiefly borrowed what 
they produce, plainly distinguishes between them. 
JoscphiiSy and those of his opinion, have no other 
way to set this evidence aside, but by supposing 
that Manctho had an utter aversion to the Jinr^, 
and would not mention any thing in their favour : 
a supposition so ill grounded, that it is wonderful 
how persons of any reflection could advance it 
For what is it that Alanetho can be supposed to 
have suppressed out of prejudice? If we were to 
allow that the Israelites were the Shepherds who 
got the sovereignty in Egypt ; wliat would be their 
history ? They were in the land of Canaan during a 
famine, and in very great distress : but were invited 
into Egypt J where their wants were supplied : and 
they were permitted to setile in the very best of 
. the country, and had part of it assigned them for a 
possession. As they increased in number, they 
forgot their obligations : and, rising in arms against 
their benefactors, subdued them by force ; and for 
a great while ruled tyrannically over them ; bum- 



*' Itermanni IViisii S.^yptiaca. lib. 3. Ciip. 3. He imagine 
that the fiist Shepherds wore Abraham and his n»limic; rikI ihe 
sons of hratfxlic second. 
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ing their temples and cities, and overturning their 
altars; till, by a reverse of fortune, they were de- 
feated in their turn, and at last driven out of the 
country. What is there in all this detail, that 
Alanttho could suppress out of ill will to the 
Jews ? There is not a circumstance, but an enemy 
would enlarge upon and aggravate. Ail this scan- 
dal Joscphus would gladly entail upon the memory 
of his forefathers ; merely for this empty gratifica- 
tion, that it might be said, that they once bore rule 

m Egypt i ^ in xara tuv X^S^^ Aurftn/ i^uvtfrsucay 

ijttwv o» w-f oyiy««. If this history had really related to 
the Israelites, I do not see what could have hin- 
dered Manetho from prefixing their name to it : I 
am sure he could not omit it out of prejudice. 
The Royal Shepherds were certainly a distinct peo- 
ple from the Israelites ; and likewise prior in time. 
This I have already shewn : and it will farther ap- 
pear from the disgust the Egyptians had enter- 
tained for people of that profession, when the 7^- 
raelites went first into that country. " Eveiy 
*^ shepherd was an abomination to the Egyptians.'' 
It was not a bare dislike, but an abhorrence ; which 
must have arisen in great measure from the cruel 
treatment the Egyptians had experienced. Some 
indeed, among whom is Thcodorctj imagine that 
their antipathy was owing to the different customs 



♦• Contra Apion. lib, 1. §. 25. 
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of the two nations : the Shepherds occupation be* 
ing to rear and tend sheep, which they sacrificed 
and fed on; while the Egyptians abstained from 
this food, and held it in abhorrence. But this cus- 
tom of abstinence, .if ever it existed, was never uni- 
versal. The people of Thebes three hundred and 
fifty miles above Delta held it criminal to sacri- 
fice, and perhaps, to taste the flesh of sheep : but 
others made no scruple to feed on it, particularly 
the Mendesians ; and they on the other hand ab- 
stained from goats. *^ 'Oo-oi jucw h Aioc ©»il3««r If^vrrai 

i^ov, n vojUrS T8 Mfk^Yxrts itcri, ouTOt it xiyuiv avi^ofMivoi ol^ 

8u;«(n. This custom therefore was local and partial, 
and could never be the cause of universal abhor- 
rence. It is contrary to the account given us by 
Diodorus Siculiis ; who speaks of the fertility of 
their meadows, and the manner of their managing 
them ; together with the numerous flocks, of which 
ihey were possessed. He mentions that " their 
" sheep were wonderfully fruitful ; that they had 
*' young twice in a year, and were shorn as often 
" in that season." ^''O* it ^t^a-iuuv tx^xifriq mv 

i-sriKixX\)a'iA£vriy ;^«f av, xa» tok ZFoifAyiOkg Ayiyriq /*tiAoj3otoi», 
iix TO irXv&oq rtq yofAnq^ iiq nxoyrx xon iig uiroxx^iyrx rx 



*^ Herod, lib. 2. cap. 42. 
♦' Lib. 1. pag. 23. 
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TfoC«T« xajTrayrai. And, in another place, describ- 
ing the early ages and the customs of the first in- 
habitants of the country, he says that " they fed 
** upon some sort of cattle, and cloathed ihem- 
" selves with their skins:" ^ofAoica; it xon rtcv 

^tofAiifb)¥ ffl-S^nTi p^no-S-a*. What they fed upon, and 
what they abstained from, is pretty plain from the 
latter part : they fed upon oxen and sheep, whose 
skins are best adapted for cloathing : and they ab- 
stained from horses and camels, which are included 
in the term j3ocrxuj{AaT«. It is moreover expressly 

contrarv to the account of Moses : where Pharaoh. 

« 

hearing that the sons of Israel were shepherds, not 
only permits them to bring their flocks and herds ; 
but ^^ appoints them to take care of his own cattle, 
wherein his flocks were undoubtedly included. - And, 
to put the matter out of all doubt, the flocks of the 
Egyptians^ as well as their herds, are expressly 
mentioned by Moses; where bespeaks of the ex- 
change that the people made for corn in the height 
of the famine. *' " And Joseph said, Give your 
" cattle; and I will give you for your cattle, if 
'* money fail. And they brought their cattle to 
" Joseph : and Joseph gave them bread in ex- 



*9 Lib. 1. pag 28. 
5^ Gen. 47. v. 6. 
5« Ibid. V. l6. 
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" change for horses, and for the flocks, and for 
'* the cattle of the herds and for the asses/' To 
fvhat purpose could they rear so many sheep, if 
they never fed upon them ? Grotius supposes for 
their wool. But is it possible that the wool only, 
or the milk, would answer tlie trouble and expense 
of keeping such numerous flocks, that each year 
more than doubled their number? And can any 
account be given of what was done with the super* 
numeraries ? For, without thinning them, the land, 
fruitful as it was and extensive, would not have 
sufficed for pasturage. The skins they could not 
have to tnake use of, till the animal died : and they 
then must have been of no service. Yet the 
Egyptiatis are supposed to have made use of tlieir 
skins. Without all doubt they fed upon sheep, as 
all other nations did. It cannot be supposed, if 
the Egyptians disliked sheep and abhorred shep- 
herds, that they would have been troubled with 
either of them. DiodoruSy indeed, says that sheep 
were held sacred on account of their great utility : 
but it does not follow that the Egyptians never 
fed upon them. It is hard to pronounce what ani- 
mals were not sacred among this people ; and as 
difficult to determine what was the consequence of 
their being esteemed so. The words of Diodorus 

are as follow. ^*T« ^i v^o^arx iTk f^iy t»xtijv, KXi 

'* Lib. 1. pag. 54. 
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cKjMA xai ^(xif/iAf If. On these accounts they were held 
sacred. But this was common to animals that they 
fed upon ^^ Male cattle were sacred to Epaphus. 

^ ^»q THf ifrt^af T« Zirafa tivoii pofAil^na-i : yet they 

were universally eaten : '* Tug f^iy wu xftOn^vr P»c rn^ 

as it was an heartening food, the soldiers were 
allowed two pounds a day : ^ rarreso*! t' m r»h tra^tj^ 

rwy u^HfSioy aXXtt ittt^ro ivf* i9|^((9 fx«0)* cstth cith 
rad'juio^ irfyrf juvtai instrvj x^iuy poewv ^uo jiAVfat, oivv rcff** 

6-£^f( a^vrrf K. So that this antipathy could not pro- 
ceed from any difference in diet ; for no difference 
is discernable. Care must therefore be taken, that 
we do not confound what Herodotus says about 
things sacrifioed by the Egyptians^ with the things 
that were ordinarily eaten by them : for there were 
many species of food that they never offered to the 
gods, which they made no scruple to feed upon ; 
oiherwise they must have starved. We are told by 
Alexander Sardus^'^ that they originally used no 
other offerings in their temples than frankincense 



^ I 



S' T»»a fiiy yuf ran (ivo/ir u^arrt^ xoiri) r^^chl Aiyvvrioi^ xaOafTfp 
ru9 mi^btv fjt,ip T^»«, 0V¥t Kt/va, aiAtfpoir. Strab* vol, 2. pag. Il6(). 
«■* Herodot. lib. 2. cap. 38. 
" Ilml. lib. 2. cap. 41. 
5« Ibid. lib. 2. cap. lOS* 
" Lib. 3. cap. 15* 
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and libations, attended M^ith suitable thanks and 
praises : but no body can suppose that in these con- 
sisted their diet. The priests were particularly ab- 
stemious : yet, from what they were allowed, we 
may form some judgment of what was permitted to 
the people, who were under less restraint. C/i^e- 
remo the stoic, as we learn from ^' Porphyry ^ gave 
this account of their food, that it was vei7 simple 
and plain, ^laira 5t aitd xa» a^ix?); ; that they tasted 
no wine, and abstained from all fish, xat nrfairoimf 

ii i<rot (TctfK^fiayx. " They abstained from all four- 
** footed animals, that were either solid-hoofed, or 
'^ that divided the foot, ^nless they were of the 
•* horned species :" that is, they abstained from all 
quadrupeds, but sheep and oxen ; '^ and all carni- 
^* vorous birds." And even among these tliey had 
some exceptions : the flesh of a cow or heifer they 
never could be induced to taste : ^"^ Uoc^oc yau Aiyuxs-- 



«' De Abstin. Y\\i, 4. 

" In the original it is thus : " They abstained from all qua- 
** drupcds, that were either of a solid hoof, or that divided the 
" foot, or that had not horns :" but this includes all fourfooted 
beasts. Here is a seeming exception made, and no allowance 
given : a remainder supposed^ where there is nothing left. It 
should therefore be •» /xij, " unless they were homed,'' By this 
means hogs and camels were excluded. 

*« Porphyr, de Abstin. lib. 2. 
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f! OuXfiac Pcoc. Plutarch however does-not allow the 
priests the latitude I have mentioned ; but says that 
ihey lay under an interdict in respect to sheep : 

* Traf a»TfiO-S"ai — xai ruv xf iwv rx [AnXtiAm Supposing 

this lo be as Plutarch represents it ; we plainly 
learn from it, that this practice of abstinence did 
not reach to the common people : for he would not 
have tnentioned a circumstance as peculiar to the 
priesthood, if it had prevailed universally. 

We find then, that what the Egyptians abstained 
from in those early times, was not the eating sheep 
or oxen, but the using them for sacrifice. ^* Mafloi 

TOO'tfTOI/ AWUyOV T8 f OWUfiV TS TWy XOiTTWV ^tocos', fiJr^ Ta; T8'- 

Twv fixova? fxiiAfifAATX Tcov iiuv (voiityTo'r^ccTff* 0(fX^^ f^iv 
yoc^ di ruy yca^iruv iyyvovTO rote Ofot; •3a;o'iai. ^ 'Tn^a [aiv 
TOtyxjy xai yiuiro^rri i) Sio, ruy ^touy S'uo'ict. In short, they 

shed no blood in their temples, nor brought victims 
to their altars. And, though Herodottcs does make 



«■ Dc Isid. ct Osir. 

** Porphj/r. cle Abstin. lib. 2. 

*^ Ibid. Pmci homines soli et sideribys^ quos existimabant 
Dtos, hcrbam cum foliis et radicc comburebant : mittehant etiam 
avufxi^y frugum primitias ; nam animalia occidere nefas arbifra* 
bantur, Et dicebat Pythagoras se aliquando concilio Deonirn inters 
fuisse ; eosqtte didicisse JUgyptiorum sacriftciaprobare^qu^ libation^ 
ibus constant^ thure et laudibus : nan placere animantium c^dts. 
Alex. Sard. lib. 3. cap. 15. Sre Eustb, Praep. Kvan^. lib. 1. 
cap. p. 
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mention of bloody sacrifices in his time ; yet it was 
not so of old. And, even when he wrote, they were 
liot universal. For when, in the time of the PtoU^ 
miesj the Egyptians were in some parts obliged to 
admit Saturn and^ Serapis as gods ; ^ Ita tanien im^ 
perio paruerunty ut non omnino religionis sua ob* 
stroata confunderent. Nam quia nunquamjas fuit 
Mgyptiis pecudibus et sanguine^ sed prccibus et 
thure solo placay^e DeoSy his autem duobut advenis 
host ice erant ex more mactanda ; fana eorum extra 
poma^rium locaverunt ; ut et illi sacrificii solennis 
sibi cruore colerentur^ nee tamen urbana templa pe- 
cudum morte potlueretitur. The situation of this 
tem()le, wher^ Serapis was worshipped, was in the 
Nitriotic ndme, as we learn from Strabo. He tells 
us, conformably to what is said above, that this was 
the only place in Egypt where a sheep was sacrificed. 

^Tifjt,xreci i* ivrxvix o ^k^xtti^' xai ^ap« |iaov9K tstoic 

Ouc'Tai £v AiyjTTTw 7r^o(ixro¥. When Pharaoh therefore, 
to prevent the children of Israel from going three 
days journey into the wilderness, tells MoseSy that 
they may sacrifice to their God in Egypt ; he is an- 
swered, ^ " It is not meet so to do ; for we shall sa- 
** crificc the abomination of the Egyptians to the 
" Lord our God : lo, shall we sacrifice the abomi- 



•♦ Macroh. Saturnal. lib. 1, cap. 7. 
^5 Vol.2, pug. 1155. 
•• F^od. 8. V. 2(J. 
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•* natiotr of the Egyptians before their eyes, and will 
** they not stone us ?'* The abomination was a sacri- 
fice of blood : which offering was so offensive to the 
Egyptians, that the Israelites, during their sojourn- 
ment, do not appear to have once ventured to sacri- 
fice after the custom of their fathers. They seem 
to have been under a prohibition from the princes of 
the country : as we may infer from the repeated re- 
quests of Moses ; who, unless he went three days 
Journey into the wilderness, did not think it safe to 
ofier a burnt-offering to the Lord. In respect to 
sactifices in those early times^ it was usual for peo- 
ple of every profession to make some returns to the 
gods for the benefits they enjoyed. This acknow- 
ledgement was generally made out of the increase, 
that they were particularly blessed with. Among 
the Egyptians it consisted originally in handfuls of 
corn, grass, and of the lotus, with other fruits of 
the earth. In process of time they added myrrh, 
frankincense and casia for the service of the altar. *^ 
Such were the offerings of the antient Egyptians. 
On the other hand, the shepherd's increase was from 
the fold only ; and his oflferings were the firstlings of 



(.•■^■«iiiv.«<"v«iir«*««* 



«AX« ;^^^a»»f. Porph. de Ab»tin. lib. 2. 
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his flock. This made the Egyptians dislike shep^ 
herds ; not their occupation ; for nothing was more 
innocent or necessary. Besides, they had flocks of 
their own, and consequently people to tend them. 
But they disliked foreign ^' shepherds on account of 
their different rites and customs : which hatred must 
have arisen from an intimate intercourse : for we do 
not abominate what we are little acquainted witb« 
We may dislike at a distance, and disapprove : but 
this was a total abhoiTence. It was a general and 
national disgust ; to promote which, many things 
must have concurred. In the first place, the Egyp- 
tians were a fastidious people from the beginning ; 
and held every nation but their own in low esteem. 

ipoyXcao-o-Kc. This contempt was carried into a dis- 
gust by the contrariety in their religious customs : 
and this still heightened and imbittered by the ty- 
ranny of the Pastor Kings, and the cruel usage 



*■ Scali^er <liffecs from me in opinion about the Shepherds of 
^'^I/P^' See Animadvers. in Euscb. Chron. pag. 18. 

^» Herod, lib. 2. cap. 158. See also lib. 2. cap. 41.— G^Ji. 
43. V. 32. *' And they set on for him by himself, and for tbem by 
'« themselves, and for the Egyptians that did eat with him, by 
** themselves : because the Egyptians might not cat bread with 
•* the Ilebnics ; for that is an abomination unto the Egyptians,'* 
—not the •atjng bread, but the eating it with the Hehrem^ 
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that the Egyptians experienced from them ; parti- 
cularly, when they broke down the shrines of (heir 
gods, and overturned their altars. Hence arose that 
fixed hajtred we have been speaking of; which was 
prior to the coming of the Israelites. ** For every 
*^ shepherd was an abomination to the Egyptians,^' 
before they knew Joseph : the reigns therefore of 
Che Cusean kings were antecedent likewise. 



VOL. VI. N 



OF 



THE STATE OF EGYPT 



AT THE 



DEPARTURE OF THE ARABIAN SHEPHERDS. 



IN these early times there were no large monarchies 
foi*med. The Assyrian and Babylotiish empires, as 
they are termed, were distinct, and in reality of 
small extent. All countries seem to have been di- 
vided into petty * principalities. Every city for the 
most part had its particular king. A powerful ene-* 
my had forced Egypt to unite itself under one head ; 
but that grievance being removed, the people of that 
country seem to have soon lapsed again into a state 
of independency. At least they were divided ; and 
under the jurisdiction of different governors. Ar^ 



' Qii€$Mim9dum Mgifphu^ prUcU hisce temporibtts, inter diversas 
ditiribuia est rtguhs^ ita eiiam iu Asia regfia vttuss'una sunt atigtis- 
tisikuL^^l/rbes $ingul4f suo$ hab<bant rov»fx»i* Marsham. CauOi> 
CkroD. Sec. v. pag*70\ 

N 9 
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tapanus says, that there were many kings in Egypt 

in the time of Moses : * TroXXag yaj ron th? Aiyuwrg 

(3a<riAiu£ii/. " One of the principal of which was 
" PalmanotheSj who built Kessa or Goshen, and the 
" temple at ' Heliopolis.'' But both Goshen that he 
alludes to; and the temple at Heiiopotis were built 
before the lime he speaks of: and Palmanothes^ ox^ 
as his true name was, Phamenothy the Amenophis of 
the GreekSy reigned according to Afanetho before 
Moses ; being the prince who first began to distress 
the Isra^UteSy when as yet Moses was not bom. 
And there is reason to think that the variety of go- 
vernments in Egypi was in great measure abolish- 
ed by Joseph^ and the better part of the nation re- 
duced under one king. This leads me to <:on8ider a 
passage in Scripture, which the enemies of revelation 
have Df)ade a bad use of; and which in general has 
not been understood. The ps^rt that I allude to is 
in the 47th chapter of Genesis ; where, in the tiuie 
of the famine, Joseph is said to have purchased tUe 
land of Egypt for Pharaoh. I have mentioned bcr 



* Eitscb, Praep. Evang. lib. 9. cap. 27. 

^ He certainly confounds the story of Joseph with that of Mote^f 
as Manttho and others had done before. Scallgery though it makft 
against his opinion, is obliged to allow that Egypt originally waft 
under the dominion of different princes at the same time: paM 
d/versos Rcgcs eodtm ientpare in JEgypto in diversis parfibuf impe^ 
rhun UlinuissCf Isagog. Cliron. Can. pag. 312. 
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fore, that this country was divided into many dis* 
tricts and provinces called by the natives Tabiry but 
by the Greeks No/iAOi : which were originally inde- 
pendent of each othen We read of Theban^ Mem^^ 
phitic^ Diospolite^ Tanite, Bubastite and other 
^ kings ; whose reigns are not to be estimated by a 
series in succession, but by synchronisms, as Mar'- 
sham and others have observed. The land must 
necessarily have been weakened by this division of 
the supreme power : and it probably was the reason 
that the Cuseans got such easy footing, and main- 
tained themselves so long. Joseph therefore, when 
he came to have full ^authority under Pharaoh* 
seems to have immediately entertained a view of 
uniting the whole nation. And as there was no 
other government, that we know of, in those times 
but that of monarchy, he was resolved to establish 
it universally through the land ; and make every 
province subservient to one h^ad. Ai^tapanus speeiks 
of such an establishment effected ; and says the Is- 
raeliiish chief took great pains to bring it about, in 
favour of the prince he was concerned with : for be- 
fore this the populace raised and depressed kings at 
their pleasure. ^ T«vt« h vmma iro*»ifl"«» ;^«{»i> m tuv 



^ See Martkam's vtAvxei^nv ^gypti in Canon. Chronic, 
39Ctd.Xyi. pag. 470. 

" Apud Em^, Ptttp. £vang. lib. 9* cap. S7- 
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fjLO)f»^ixv €iixtot¥ Top Xrvf^^ fteipvXotJ^an' ir^orifot ymf 
afiatrccxrn^ orrac rvc o;^X8;, iron /»!» fM|3«AXiir^ irtn Jb 

xatirai'siv CariXfi?. But be attributes this to Jfna 
instead of ^ Joseph. Now there is reason to tfamk 
that Moses was very little engaged in the busineis of 
the nation : he seems to have sacrilSced ail irieM 
that way : and, throaghout the whole account dnt 
he gives of himself, he appears in a priralie 
ty; having renounced the advantages that 
have accrued by adoption, and returned to tbe stock 
of his fathers. But Joseph, we know, was inroMd 
with high power. The management of tbe wUe 
realm was intrusted to him c ' ^' only in the thront^" 
says Pharaoh, " will I be greater than thou.** ft 
was Joseph therefore that brought about this we^ljr 
affair. He availed himself, during the faimne, d 
the necessities of the people ; and made them pur- 
chase their subsistence at the price of their indqien- 



* The history of these two great men is often confounded ; not 
only by Pagan writers, but, what is extraordinary, even by Clrtr- 
tians. Thtt author of the Alexandrine Chronicle gives xht Tiameof 
Sophom Pkaneas or Zaphnah Paancah tiy Moses, which is well known 
from Gen, 41. v. 45. to belong only to Joseph ; and makes a 
wrong application of the purport of it. Toy Mw<ni9y fttra to fw«. 
yetynf avrof ratq tjM.ya^f oi Aiyvflrrioi Yo/xSo/iA-f atr-^Sij v^ocnyt^verutt 
» ipfA,r,9iviTai, cJ a^tKoXv^Bv ixt>^09. pag. 178. edit. Radcr, Ckit' 
remo is guilty of the same confusion of these two penODB ; fts is 
Manetho likewise. 

' Gen. 41. V. 40, 
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dency. • " Wherefore shall we die,'* say they, " be- 
*' fore tfaine eyes, both we and our land ? buy us and 
*^ our huid for breads and we and our land will be 
'^servants unto Pharaoh : and give us seed, that 
^^ we may live, and not die, that tbe land be not de- 
** aolate. And Jos^h bought all the land of Egypt 
** ioT Pharaoh : and as for the people, be removed 
'^ tbem to cities from one end of the borders of 
'* Egypt J even to the dther end thereof/' . And, to 
nMdntain the supreme authority in one person for 
tbe fbtare, he laid them all under an obligation, when 
he gave then seed for their lands, that one fifth part 
of the produce should be ^ PharaoVs. This was a 
noble aad salutary scheme, carried on with great 
policy amd' justice ; which was the foundation both 
of the grandeur and the perpetuity of the Egyptian 
name. There were no means of effecting this union, 
but those that were made use of ; which were exe- 
cuted with great forecast and sagacity. The state 
of the Egyptians at that time may be known from 
the words before quoted : ^^ buy us and our land for 



^^M^^^»— ^i— 1^— ^1 I II 1 1 mmmmmmmmmtmmtmmm^m 



* Hence we find tliat, though there were several princes in 
'Bgjfptf yet there was one of superior power, called Pharaoh ; to 
whom several princes paid more or less homage : but naany were 
ludepetidentA K«i w«^Xi^ QmatXtrnt nyyfunn, noAfuiMfOiK iCoi^iXfftwi 
T#r^w«fi *HXMKrBX»f rtvirr. Chron. Pasch. pag. 6S. The chief 
flKmarcb IWei near HeUojpoiiSf in the ficini^ of G^ihen. 
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" bread, and we and our land will be '• servants/ 
1. c. amenable, ^' to Pharaoh.'^ It seems plain that 
this people must Imve been before independent, and 
their lands not liable to fine or taxation. They suf- 
fered therefore no injury from what was enjoioed 
them ; being only reduced, from a state of miirale, 
to be on the skoie Jevei as people of all other na- 
tions were, that livedf in obedience to a king : for be^ 
fore they were licentious and lawless. Tfais dbtri- 
bution of land in Egypt, and the happy GoAse- 
quences that ensued upon it, are^ menti<)Ded by the 
above cited author ; who tells us that Joseph tauj^t 
them to separate their fields, and to distinguish them 
by proper boundaries ; which put an end to die 
many feiids and acts of violence that had • before 

subsisted among them. " £«» x^orfpov araxrc^ rw 



■* " Am not I a Philistine, and yo siTvants to Saulf that is, 
subjects. 1 S<wi. 17. V. 8. 

" Artapamts apud Kuseh. Praep. E>*ang. lib. 9. cap. 23. This 
could not have liccn ejected by Joseph, il' the kingdom had been 
hi\\\ in a disunited state : his iniiuencc could not have reached 
" from one end of tlic borders of E^ypt even to the other end 
thereof*^ He therefore had reduced the ptople under one idod« 
archy : and it is from hence plain that Artapanvs hl^s mixedthe 
accounts of two different persons ; and has, in the -former pas- 
sare, attributed to Mo»c9 what relates only to JosqjAm He more- 
over says, that Joseph appointed a particular portion of land for 
the priests : but, according to Mosn^ he uieddiedi not with -their 
lands : nor do they seem tu bo considerable : for the prieUa were 
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'AiyunTTtwy yw[A.ofsvruvj fiot to mif Xfof^y aS^ai^iroy tiifat^ 
x«i ruy iXoto'troviav Ctto ru¥ x^mnrQViQp aiiKOHfAtvtop' tbtgv 

^XIM Tf|y iroAXTiy ^£p(rtvoptvY}v yi^^yyio'ijtAOk «'7roTfXio'a(», xou 
Tivftf Tttv cofxpciiv TOK ligtvcip ccTT oytXn^aa XI, By this COni' 

promis(? and esitabiisliment, which Joseph so happily 
enacted, the king was invested with the property of 
the liand : but four parts out of five of the produce 
was secured to the people. All this was done for 
ibe general good, to which each particular in his 
turn was obliged to contribute. And this lax for 



4( 



deptodent on tlic king, and '' had a portion assigned them of 
Fharaohf and did eat their portion which Pharaoh gave them } 
wherefore they sold not their lands^-^Tlie lami of the priests 
only became not Pharaoh's." Gai, 47. v. 22. &c. In after 
times the lands of the soldiers, as well as those of the priests, were 
held under peculiar exemptions : the soldiers had assigned them 
each man 12 aroune, i. e« a square of 100 Egyptian cubits every 
way. Fi^itt S^ 0^1 [KftAo^vpioK] n» rm^ i^ofai^fAita ixttm^t Aiyw^ 

w*f i*;y Tft»r«jui«. Herod, lib. 2. cap. iGS. 12 aroura* are equal 
to 9 acres and l65 millesimals. Sec Bp. Cumberland on Jtuhh 
measures and weights, png. l(). 8c»me interpret this passH^ 
{Gen. 47- V. 22.) in a ditTerent manner. E^^-t h mtoi v»rrt!t rt 

atai^. Diod, Sic. ol' tlif E^i/p/ian privsts, lib. 1. pag. 46. A7>! nw 
Ciemefft. Ahr. Cohort, ad Gentes. vol. 1. pag. 53. edit. Potter. 
Herod, lib. 2. cap. 40. 
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the services of the crown, and maintenance of 9o 
great a monarcby, was certainly a light one. The 
removal of the Egyptians into new and different 
allotments, from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, was an instance of great policy. It was the 
very thing that many ages after was practised fay 
that consummate commander Hannibal ; m whidi 
he wa:s copied by the Romans. The kings of itf#- 
Syria are observed to have acted iri the same masH 
ner. It was a sure way to prevent innoration and 
rebellion. That Egypt had originally many diffe- 
rent tribes, if not nations, we learn from Scripture; 
and that they were not all equally subordinate to the 
principal person of the land, but had their separate 
attachments and jurisdictions, I have shewn. It ap« 
pears fisirther from the many various and opposite cus- 
toms which prevailed among them, even to the times of 
the Romans. Each of the portions into which the 
land was cantoned out having its particular succession 
of kings ; tliere has arisen from it great confusion 
and uncertainty in the chronology oi Egypt: which 
seems to be inexplicable. From the first peopling 
of the country I imagine this variety of governments 
to have subsisted ; which defect in the national esta^ 
bli.shment was in great measure remedied by Joseph : 
whence arose a very powerful monarchy, and one of 
the longest duration in history. It is not however 
meant that Egypt after tlie days of Joseph continued 
always uniformly under one head. It was at times 
divided, and lapsed into a kind of oligarchy : but 
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Still it recovered itself, and flourished for many ages: 
and the means of such recovery, and the original 
form of their government, which they returned to, 
were owing to the primeval institutions of this great 
patriarch. " Some have thought that the memory of 
Joseph was preserved in the Egyptian rites and 
symbols, though it has been long obscured ; and that 
divine honours were paid to him. This may perhaps 
be doubtful : but thus far we may be assured, that 
every honour that a grateful people could in reason 
pay to a benefactor, this wonderful man deserved at 
the hands of the Egyptians. 



** See Marsham noAvKoi^yin JEgypti, ad Sec. XVI. pag. 470. 
Voaws de Orig. et Progr. Idol. lib. 1. cap. 28. 
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FARTHER ACCOUNT 
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. ARABIANS WHO RESIDEP IN EGYPT. 

« 

IT may perhaps be expected that I should say 
something of the time, when the Arabkm Shepherds 
first made their migration from Babylonia ; and of 
the reasons that induced them to leave their native 
pountry, and betake themselves to the land of Ham. 
This is a very remote inquiry ; and both the time 
and the cause of their coming obscure. Yet there 
are means left us to trace it out to a jdegreOi though 
not perhaps precisely ; and the grounds on which I 
shall proceed may, I think, be warranted. 

Upon the dispersion of mankind, it is observable 
that the sons of Shem had the pre-eminence, either 
by the allotment of their great progenitor, or else by 
divine appointment : which latter is pretty plainly 
implied Hence Elam, Aram^ Ashur, and Ar- 
phaxad retired to their several provinces, which were 
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not very far removed from the place whence all set 
out ; and which for many ages retained their names. 
The sons of Japhet were removed farther ; but did 
not hesitate to obey. As to the lot of Ashur^ it 
seems to have been the region between the two great 
rivers, the Tigris and Euphrates ; and that particQ- 
lar spot which was the centre of the general ' dissi- 
pation. But it appears that the sons of C/iUSf un- 
der the influence of their imperious leader Nimrod^ 
stood their ground, and maintained themselves in 
opposition to the general partition. They usurped 
the lot' 'of Askur : and Nimrody to secure vfaat be 



'It seemS| as if the (]«Mgn of Providence was that Clw tbnt 
brancbes of NmiUt family shoDld divide the earth betwc^.thm: 
that Asia was- to ^ allotted to the sons of Shem^ Europ< to Japkdt 
and Africn to Ham. America was too remote to be then consi* 
dercd. These three large continents were in great measure peo- 
pled according to this distribution. The only exception was Nxmr 
rod together with his people, and the sons of €ana0n ; who went 
contrary to the general allotment, and, as it seems to be impliedt 
in opposition to d^c divine decree : which was the reason that the 
Canannitcs and AmoriteSf and all the collateral branches, to|;ethcr 
^\ith the AmaUkitcs^ were so particularly obnoxious, and devoted 
by the express ordinance of God to destruction for their rebellion 
and impiety. See Syncellus, p. 45. Nffwrr^owr* o rv X«^ Mef Xo- 
msr, f vfCn TOK ipwK Tif Xn^y k. t. X. taken from Euseh. Chroii. p. lO. 

$KU 9r«pa/?a( rnf irroAtjv Uvt, avt roK i| olvth yifofjufoii lOn^'iv ifrrai»— 

^( ^lee Mvatu^ K«( Ino-H th Nat/n tiuXoB^tvo'tp o 9to{, iia» ttara t»m( 
xflTi^trf ha ryp Kf irory awthmt tok t'toK I^^«}X rtiv war^at yir*, ^«»»v( 
leaf i» nrry f«»u( • et»j. See Additional Ucmarks. 
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had unjustly seized upon, immediately set about for- 
tifying the country. He built Babylon^ that famous 
city of old ; also Erechj Accad and Calne/ij all in 
the land of Shinaar : which land was occupied ori- 
ginally by Ashur ; but he was forced to quit it, and 
leave the kingdom he had laid the foundation of to 
others.^ * '' Behold/' says Isaiahy ^' the land of the 
'' Chaldeans ; this people was not till the Assyrian 
'* founded it for them that dwell in the wilderness"^ 
(i. €. the Cuseans or Arabians ;) '^ they set up the 
*' towers thereof, they raised up the palaces thereof; 
*' and he brought it to ruin." And accordingly we 
are told in Genesis ; *^ Out of that land went forth 
'' Ashur,'' that is, went by compulsion ; for all went 
out of the land originally; but he went out of the 
place of his allotment ; and having so powerful an 
enemy to deal with, and not knowing where his en- 
croachments would end^ set about fortifying in his 
turn ; and built a chain of cities, equal both in 
strength and number to those that had been found- 
ed by Nimrod. He ' ^' builded Nineveh^ and the 
^' city Rehoboth^ and Calah, And JResen between 
'^ Nineveh and Caiah : the same is a great city." 
^ Bochart and Hyde^ men- of most excellent learn- 



* Isaiah. 23. v. 13. 
Gen. 10, V. 11,12. 

Hyde chap. 2. pag. 41. Bochart Geogr. Sacr. part prior, 
lib. 4. cap. 12. 
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ing, interpret this passage otherwise : and, instead 
of '' out of this land went Ashur and built Nineve^'' 
they translate it, Nimrod went out of this land into 
Ashur or Assyria, and built Nineve. Whether the 
original will bear this interpretation, let those de- 
termine who are sufficiently skilled in it. The chief 
objection made by these writers to the common ac- 
ceptation of the passage arises from this ; that AsUur^ 
they say, is here mentioned out of his place : which 
is the most frivolous and ill grounded allegation that 
could be thought of. Nothing is more common with 
the sacred writers, in giving a list of people, than to 
introduce some little history of particular personsi 
as they mention them : of which many instances 
may be ^ produced. The person here spoken of is 
Nimrodj of the line of Ham; who is mentioned as 
an extraordinary character. As he trespaf^sed upon 
Ashur^ and forced him to leave the land of Shinaar; 
his history is so blended with xh^loi Ashur ^ that one 
could not be mentioned without the other. What 
is said is so far from being introduced out of its 
place, that nothing could come in more naturally, or 
with greater propriety. It was impossible to omit 
it, without rendering the history defective. Cush 
begat Nimrod: he was a bold and powerful man. 
lie seized upon Babylon^ and forced Ashur to leave 



5 See Gen. 10. v. 5. 14-, IS, if), 30. 6r/t. 3(). v. 2i, 30. 
1 Chron.7' W2U 
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that country, who went out of the land, and built 
Nineoe and other cities. This is the amount of it ; 
and what can be more natural and proper ? These 
circunistances are not introduced as belonging to the 
history of Ashur^ but of Nimrod, to which they are 
an appendage. If the genealogy of A^hur had 

, been here spoken of, it might have been excepted to 
with more shew of propriety. But that was reserv- 
ed to its particular place. 

We may therefore venture to accede to the inter- 
pretation of the Bible according to our present trans- 
lation; and say that As/tur built Nineve^ as Baby- 
Ion was founded by Nimrod. The differences that 

, must have subsisted between these two states are 
not recorded : but it is pretty certain that the sons 
of Askur got possession of Babyion very early, and 
recovered the place of their original destination. It 
was in cpnsequence of their being expelled from Ba- 
bylon, that I imagine the Cuseans went into Egypt, 
and occupied the best of the country ; to which 
they gave their name. Whether it was immediately 
upon their retreat, and at once, or at different times, 
is uncertain. Here they certainly settled ; and 
built cities in memory of those that they left behind : 
a circumstance of all others ^the most natural, and 
of which we have many instances. Here they had 
a succession of kings, who were called the Pastor 
Kings ; for all the Cuseans were nomades or shep- 
herds. It is observable that, during their whole re- 
voL. vr. o 
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sidence in this country, they seem to have been in 
perpetual fear of the Assyrians. They had one 
king in particular that was named Salatis ; who is 
represented as very cautious and vigilant ; placing 
garrisons in the most convenient places ; but espc* 
cially fortifying all to the cast, for fear the Assyrians 
should form any dessign of making an attack upbn 

them that way. * ^ps^av tv tok BirtrnSuorotr9tq KOtra,'- 
Xstiruv TOflTOK' ^aX^ro^ ii xa* t« irpof »9»roXinv fiT^xXifrart 
lAffti, TTfoofw^afvoj AfTtru^twi/, roTi fAEt^oy to'^v^yrtavy evojxiVT^y 

iTTiflu/jtiAv Tijc auTDf (3a(rtX£jac if of 8, In proccss of time 
this people was expelled from Egypt : and it is said 
at their departure, when upon a compromise they 
were obliged to leave the country, that they were 
greatly distressed where to betake themselves, for 
fear of the Assyrians. What other nation, but the 
sons of Cush, had any reason to be afraid of the 
Assyrians ? And why should the Cuseans themselves 
be afraid of this people, unlesis, as I said before, 
they had been grievous aggressors ; and Babylon 
was now in the hands of their enemies ? The Assy- 
rian was for many ages quiet : they contended not 
for empire till long after: and the first acts of vio- 
lence began under ^ Pul of Ninette, and were con- 
tinued by his successors. But in these early days 
there was nothing to be feared from that quarter, 



^ «»■>»■ »i 



* Maneth, "spud Joseph » contra Apion. lib. 1. §.14. 
^ 2 Kings. 15. v. 19, 
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except l>ythis nation of (the Cusem^, y/f\\o had made 
^e A$^yri(in theur professed enemy ; from whose 
resentment they ha^ Aed ; and within the verge of 
whose vengeance they were afraid of returning, 
f^om 0.11 which we may conclude, that Babylon at 
tihU time was not in the hands of the ^q$ of Chus. 
ybiey must have been ^ejected by the A^yrians ; 
otherwise there would have been a safe retreat for 
Ibis people to their original place of residence : they 
might at least have put themselves under the protec- 
Xioii of their brethren ; so that there could have been 
po grounds for their apprehensions. Tlie Assyrians 
srould have been too remote to have hurt them ; as 
is ^eyideDt from the situation of their country, that 
Jay upon the upper |)art of the Tigris; between 
^hich and Egypt many nations intervened. The 
«ons of Ashur must 4;herefore have regained the 
flace which was so unjustly held from them ; and 
5vere in possession of ' Babylonia. That this \yas 
4he case, while the Custans were in Egypt may, I 
think, be farther proved ; and their fears at their de- 
-par ture justified by a passage in the Mosaic history, 
iwhich will give, and at the same time receive, much 
light by being compared with this extract from Ma^ 
fietho. We are informed ^ of a very early warfare, 
undertaken by four kings against many tributary 



' Ninus conquertd Babylon. Diodor. Sic. lib. S. pag. 6*4. 
' Gen. 14. V. 1. he. 

O S 
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natibnSy that had 5vithdrawn themselves from theiir 
allegiance : "^^ And it came to pass in the days of 
** Amraphel king otSkinar, Ariock king of EllasaVy 
** Ckedorlaomer king of Elam^ and Tidal king of 
*^ nations; That these made war with Bera king of 
" Sodom, ttnd with Birsha king of Gomorrah, Shinah 
^^ king of Admah, and Shemeber king of Zeboiim^ 
." and the king of Beta, which is Zoan All these 
** were joined together in the vale of Siddim, which 
" is the Salt sea. Twelve years they served Ched^r" 
" laomer, and in the thirteenth year they rebelled 
" And in the fourteenth year came Ckedorlaomer, 
^' and the kings that were with him, and smotie the 
*^ Repkaims in Ashteroth Karnaim, and the Zuzims 
^' in Ham, and the Emims in Shaveh Kiriatkaim, 
" And the Horitesm their mountA^ir MttloEl-paran, 
" which is by the wilderness ; — all the country of the 
" Amalekites, and also the Amorites, that dwelt in 
" Ilazezon-tamar." We have here an account of 
an early and formidable confederacy of four potent 
princes in order to make war upon their tributaries, 
and to reduce them to their pristine obedience. This 
union seems to have been no other, than a grand 
alliance of the house of Shem. The king of Elam 
was confessedly of his lineage. Arioch Melech El- 
lasar is the same as Arioch Melech al ^^r^^and so 
it^may be read ; that is, ^^ Arioch king of Nineve :'' 
tor both the country and the capital were called by 
that name ; and Mousul, built on the ruins of M- 
vcve. still retains it ; if we niav believe modern tra- 
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•idlers, and especially Beiij. Ttidelemis^ who terms it 
"*^/ Asmr. As to any objection, that may be 
raised to this prince's being king of Assyria^ because 
he is termed Ellasar^ it amounts to nothing. " Tig- 
lath Pul Assur is called Tiglath-pilestr ; and 
Assur AdoHy that is, " the great lord Assur'" is 
termed Esar-haddon : which is owing to the different 
manner of writing and pronouncing words in diffe- 
rent ages; and that yai79.tjion| which will sometimes 
arise through want of vowels in the Hebrew. El- 
lasarj like the words above, is somewhat diversified : 
yet is ip reality the same as Ariock Melech al Asur 
or Assur J " Arioch the great AssyriaUy' the mighty 
prince of Nineve : and answers precisely to the 
AriuSj^^ who stands fourth in the dypastijes oi Afri- 
canuSf Eusebius, and Syncellus, Tidal king of na- 
tions we may imagine was either of th^ line of Ar-- 
phaxady or of Aram : but of the two, the latter is 
the more probable. '^ Indeed it is in a manner 
confirmed by EupolemuSy who gives a particular ac- 
count of this transaction ; and mentions the exploit 



■^ Bcnj* Tudelenm Itinerar. pag, 6l. 

«■ 2 Kings 15. v. ip, Sp.—IQ. v. :i7. " Since the day? of 
** Ewr-haddon king of Auur^" Ezra. 4. v. 2. called by the 6'e- 

■* Of this Jrius^sce Pasch, Chrm, pag. 37« His true name 
was Thyras : he was the son* of Ninias, 

'* Theophilm supposes these kings to come from Chaldea and 
Assyria; but is so confused, that little light can be obtained fion> 
what he says. Theoph ad Autolycum* lib. 2. pag. l60. 
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of Abraham in recovering his brothdr Zrff, who bttcl 
been taken prisoner. He tells us that, after tb6 pa- 
triarch bad settled in Canaariy this wa(r began : and 
he mentions the ArmenianSj that is, the sonaf of 
Aram^ as principals in it : that th6^ d^fes^^d thei^ 
enemies, and took many prisoners; aaiong Others 
the brother of Abraham : that Abraftafn armed tki 
servants of his household, arid regained his hrMhet 
and the other captives ; and iti hii turn took pfi^ 
soners the wives and children of the dn^my. ^"Tn* 

ai)(jA»X<ari<r»fjA9U)¥ rov »hXftfii9 osum, rov A|3^a*/E4 fjLtrii 

this we finfl, that three of tlie principal branches <rf 
the house of Shem are represented as joinhig their 
forces with the king of Shinaar. Now it does not 
seem probable, that the sons of Shem should enter 
into an alliance with the chief of the family of 
Harfi and Chus^ who must necessarily have been 
their professed enemies. And it is still less proba- 
ble, that the house of Chus should join themselves 
to that of ShcMy in order to destroy the Amalekites 
and the AmoriteSy and the nations of Canaan^ who 
were of the same lineage, that they were of their- 
• selves, all equally descended from Ham : between 
whom one would have imagined there had subsist- 



** Eusth. Praep. Evang. lib^-y. cap. 17. 
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ed a natural alliance. We therefore can scarce sup- 
pose, that the king of Shinaar here mentioned was 
a Cusean, or a descendant from Ham. . He was cer- 
tainly descended from Shem : and Babylon must 
have been at this time in the hands of the Assi/rians. 
From these premises, which I submit to the reader, 
I beg leave to draw up this historical epitome. The 
kings of Elaniy and of Assur seem to have called in 
to their assistance another powerful prince, who was 
of the family of Aranij a collateral branch of Shtm^ 
in order to extirpate their common enemj. Which 
when tliey had effected, and driven the sons of Chus 
from Shinaar and Babylon^ they placed, a king of 
their own on the throne. His name was Amraphcl : 
and to secure themselves from any future insults, 
they weakened every branch of them, and obliged 
the most distant to be tributaries. And upon their 
rising in rebellion thirteen years afterwards, they in- 
vaded their country with a powerful army, and de- 
stroyed or captivated all that they engaged with. 
Among others that they invaded, were the Ztmm in 
Ham^ and the Emim in Shav^h Kiriathaim^ and the 
Horites in mount Seir unto El-paran : likewise the 
AmoriteSy and Amalekites^ all which were the de- 
scendants of Hamy and some of the family of CIms. 
From these circumstances laid together we may iind 
out the true cause of this war, the most antient of 
any upon record ; the occasion and grounds of which 
were never, that I know of explained. It is the 
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« 

same, that is alluded to by EusebiuSy "^ when he 
says, that the " Chaldeans came with an army against 
** the Pheiiicians ;" which Syncellus likewise takes 

notice of ; '*XaX^a»o» xarx ^omxuv if^artvtrocw. He 

calls them Chaldeans^ and Phenicians : but what he 
alludes to, is this war of the confedei-ates : for there 
is no other mentioned in history, to which it can 
possibly be referred. The Grecians^ through igno- 
rance of the places they treat of, especially if they 
are of high antiquity, seldom speak with exactness. 
Hence in this place, instead of the Canaanites^ they 
have put the Phenicians ; and have substituted the 
Chaldeans for the people of Elam and Shinaar. 
What Eusebius has preserved from Eupolemus, is 
a very curious fragment, and much to the present 
purpose. He mentions Abraham by name, and is 
very particular in the most interesting events of the 
war ; but makes the sons of ^r^w the principals. 

Wtiether we may date the time of the Shepherds 
first migration into Egypt from the sera of this war, 



'5 Euseb. Chronic, pag. 25. 

'* SyncelU pag. 153. lie alludes to the same war in anotlifr 
place ; where he is more particular, and mentions the very mo- 
tives upon which it was first undertaken. He says that, after the 
death of Canaan^ the family of Shan made an attack upon that 
part of the race of Ham which was in possession of pdltstincy on 
account of their having usurped that country: Tu ^uXri «th th 
KOfffxy, Tb ^1 <I>aA<K ^f. iTf », KaVrav ocanBxn* xa» o» iio» re X«f* fWtAf- 
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I cannot determine : it might have been a century 
before. Indeed, we cannot form a judgment of the 
time when the war commenced. Thus much, I 
think, we may be assured of, that it was undertaken 
on account of- the sons of Chus, and their usurpa- 
tions : and affords good reason for their fears and 
alarms, both during their residence in Egypt ; and 
when, many years afterwards, they retired from it ; 
for they were under great embarrassment at their 
departure, and knew not where to betake tliemselves 
for fear of the Assyrians. Now there is not upon 
record any other time in a period of above a thou- 
sand years, when the Assyrians were thus to be 
feared : nor any nation, but the Cuseans, that had 
any reason to dread them. The Assyrians and their 
allies seem to have made one great and effectual 
effort to rid them of a powerful enemy. This grand 
affair being finished, they lay quiet and peaceable 
for ages. There is no mention made of them for a 
vast interval : their name no where occurs ; no 
more, than if they had been totally extinct. For 
which reason Diodorus^ after mentioning some of 
their first princes, does not think it worth his while 
to give a list of those that succeeded, '* because 
" they had never done any thing worthy of being 

" recorded;" *^ iix to [Aniiv vixr «ut«> TiriTrfap^^ai [AvnfAin^ 



* fa 



'7 Diod. Sir. lib. 2. pag. 77- 
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a^iev.— — * To yot^ otiroXifjuov rf, xcci ctfiXoKivivyVj xmi yv^ 
vetnuaiify uDTOig i}v x^faXtf, Eviov yafi ifxivov^ »ii ri Aumq 

A«x»^fCy ^en ruv avifunf ii y\fuxixk>iug. 

Thus much farther light may, I thinki be obtain* 
ed in respect to this great occurrence : that, though 
the Cuseans were perhaps settled in Egypt before 
the sera of this war, or this concluding part of it ; 
yet there might have been from hence a great acces* 
sion to their numbers. They were probably joined 
by other nations, that took shelter in this country ; 
particularly the Horites and Amalekites, who were 
driven by the same tempest, and involved in the like 
calamity. Hence arose the tradition among the 
Arabians that the '^ Amalekites conquered Egypt. 
This wkr had probably been of long continuance : 
and the Scripture seems to intimate as much : though 
it gives an account of the finishing part only. There 
is, I am afraid, too much reason to think that war 
commenced, as soon as nations were constituted. 
The Scripture speaks of the king of Elam as princi- 
pal : the Assyrians have taken the chief merit of it 
to themselves : and the sons of Aram, according to 
EupolemuSy made the same claim. So early was the 
pride of conquest. It is plain from the history of 
this war, as it is given us by Moses, that some nota* 



'• Cephalaron apud Euseh. Chron. paj;. 30. 

'^ Al Soi/uli, Sec Universal Hist. Book. I. cap. 3. sect. VI. 
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Ue occurrences bad preceded : which,, ndt relating 
to the grand scheme of Providence thai wa» carrying 
on, are omitted by the divine historian. We fiad^ 
l!hat great animos^ies bad subsisted among particit* 
lar nations; that some had been put under contrt- 
butions: that they had been tributaries several 
years: which could not have been effected without 
Armies taking the field, and some struggles for liber* 
ty, before such service eould have been imposed. 
Josephus ^ and the later historians speak of this as 
a pentapolitan war ; aod consider it as carried on 
chiefly^ if not solely, with the five princes of the A$^ 
phaltie vale. But tbey were but an inconsiderable 
purt of it ; and were taken in towards the close^ 
after a grand sweep of many, and far more powerful, 
nations. 

This seems to have betn the war, and these the 
conquests of the Assyrians^ so often alluded to, and 
80 greatly prxagnifiied by the antients : which, without 
doubt, were very considerable. The whole of these 
transactions is in general attributed to Ninus, who 
took Babi/lo?i : but the chief part may with more 
propriety be ascribed to Arioch ; of whose feme 
there are many, though obscure, traces. He proba- 
bly finished, what was begun by Nintis. He was 
called Bel Ariochj or Bdus the lioUj from a word 
of that signification : and by the Greeks he is men- 



•o 



Ant. Jud. lib. !• cap»9* 
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tioned under the title of BhAo? Af nof, or Belw Mar^ 
tins ; for Aj n?, Mars^ is from nN; a lion. We are 
informed by CedrenuSy that one of the early succes- 
sors to *' Ninus was called Thoutos : that he was 
the son of Zames^ the same as Ninyas : tliat his 
father gave him the liame of Ares ; but that the 
people called him Baalj and payed him divine ho- 
Dours. All which relates to Arius ; for he was the 
son of Zames. ** Mi t« N»voy — Gapoc twv Ao-o-uj *w^ j3«- 

«'iXfuf(« Tktov vaxfif auT» ZafAi^— -A^ca ixaAfTii^*— - 
Tsro) TU A^Vi iTf eoTTiy plXviy aytm<r»¥ ok Ao'O'vfioiy xai J; 9f oir 

^^oo-xuvHo-i, Ba0&x ovo/tAa^oyrcc* This IS a very curious 
piece of history, that Cedrenus has preserved in 
memory of this antient hero, the son of Zames, and 
grandson of Ninus : who is supposed by *' J/ar- 
sham to have been the Ztuq EvuaXioc of ^Hestutus. 
We learn from it, besides the historical account, that 
*^ BeluSf Bel^ and Baal were properly the name of 
a deity, but assumed by men as a title. It explains 



Am 



*' Ni/ius, Semiramis, Zames or NinyaSy Arius, Euseb* and Si/n» 

ccf/tis. 

** Ctdmi. Compend. liistoriar. p. l6. ediu Paris. l647. 
*^ Canon Cbronic. ad sec. I. pag. S2. 
*♦ See Joseph, Ant. Jud. lib. 1. cap. 4. 

fjLCta-iv THT« 9raT»jp Za/AJj?— A^ta. *OvT0f eyiwTo vix^o^ uroXi/Aifi;;. 
ChruTj. Pasc/i. pag. 37« AAk»)? /uifif x«» pa>fA»)« ^v/xj9•^•r «vtok o Xiw*. 
r/tf/?. ///fj:. Strom, lib. 5. p. 56?. Hence all the Persian names 
in --^/r;:. 
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the tneaning of d'sf oc «f^c, and fxyywet&^s it ^xf^iog aXxf^r, 
which occur so often in Homer : and we may learm 
from it, that the meaning of the word Arioch is 
Ouc AreSj " the mighty lion ;" or, according to 
the kt€r acceptation of it, " the great god of 
'• War.'* 

* 

There is a passage in Diodorus *^SiculuSj which 
relates to this war ; but is mentioned in a very 
confused manner. He makes Ninus very truly the. 
invader of the Babylonians^ but joins him with the 
Arabians^ whose king he calls Arueus : by which 
means he has perplexed both the time and order of 
history. AriauSy or, as he is otherwise called, 
Arius was certainly an Assyrian ; and a successor 
of Ninus : and the Arabians were the very people, 
that the Assyrians attacked. The king of Baby- 
Ionia vfas of the posterity of Nimbrod bxiA Cushy 
the great heads of the people called afterwards 
Arabians : for as yet there was hardly any nation 
of that name : and if there were, yet it is scarce 
credible, that they should be engaged against their 
own people, and in alliance with their enemy the 
Assyrian. When therefore it is mentioned by Dio- 
dorus^ that Ninus marched to Babylonia^ rov Ju- 
^arivovru rw A^aStoy irat^«x«S«v, '^ taking with him 
" the king of the Arabians;^' it should be cor- 
rected from Eupolemus before quoted, and the true 



*• Diodorus Sic. lib. 2. T)ag. j64. ' 



r^adiog will be (buad rav A^§LfM9j *^ being jokied by 
'^ the king of Aramf'' h\s neighbour and :09<tunU 
illy* In Uke lOiannetr, instead of Af «6i0(c ^ in aiio(bflr 
place, the word A^ofjuaf should be subaiituted] 
which was doubtless the reading that occurred in 
the original history, from whence that of Difidorui 
wafi copied. The Greeks kiew nothing of ^r/im 
QTAramia; and therefore altered xoArciianwA 
ArabiCy what came under that article. £u|; itbe 
true reading, I think, may be fKroved, both frwi 
the tenor of the Scripture history, and froBpi ib« 
evidence of Eupolemus. Tidal is by the Grej^ 
Scholiast called jSot^iXcv; IlftpfuXid^, and in the iSfi* 
tnaritany the king of the Chammu : buit in ibc 
original, ^' Tidal king of nations.'' This ^seems to 
be a Hebrew expression, analogous to that ftf 
Isaiahf ^ where the country above Jordan is oaUeA 
^^ Galilee of the nations." It is quoted by St 

Matthew : ^ Fn Ze^nXm xai yn HifiaXitfjt,^ Hqv 9'ar 
A.ao'tf'ii?, ws^oof XH io^t»9H^ TaXiXotix rm i^vuv^ by SOme 

interpreted, Galiloea poptdosa. It was indeed po-^ 
pulous ; but that is not the circunistance inUviated 
here: and it is more properly rendered in the 
Efigtish version, " Galilee of the Gentiles.'' It 
was more mixed with foreigners and aliens, tbaa 



*^ Diodbrvs Sic. Jib. 2. pag. 6*. 
»• Chap. 9. V. I. 
•» Cbap. 4. V. 15. 
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the Other parts of the Jewish territories : and seems 
on that account to have been abhorred by those of 
Jerusalem, who would not allow any good thing to 
proceed from it. '° " Search and look : for out of 
" Galilee ariseth no prophet." Josephus speaking 
of upper and lower Galilee says, that they were 
surrounded with strange tribes and nations ; '* Ayitn^ 
aXXofuAoK xfxuxAcdjiAfvat. But this was not all : they 
were certainly mixed with them; as was likewise 
CcesareUj though not in Galilee. The first occa* 
sion of the war with the Ramans arose from a 
quarrel '* between the Syrians and Jews of that 
place. It was upon the same account that Galilee 
was called by the like title in Maccabees; "Exi- 

xfti vafl^f rA>nX»tag axxofvXuv : in our translation— 
*' They of PtolemdiSy and of Tyrus, and Sidon, 
" and all Galilee of the Gentiles.'' In conse- 
quence of this mixture the people of these parts 
were to be distinguished by their manner of speak- 
ing, either the tone or dialect. The man in the 
Gospel says to St. PeteVy '*x«j yaj raA»A«ioc £«, xxi 
n xxXix (r« l[Jt.o^xl^B^, I have dwelt upon these cir^ 
cumstances; because some persons, armong whom 



'^ Jabi. 7. V. 52. 

^' Joseph, de Bell. Jiid. lib. 3. cap. 3. 

3* Ibid. lib. 2, cap. 13. 

" 1 Maccab. J. v. 15. 

^* Mark. U. V, 70. 
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is the learned Grotius^ have ima^ned that Hdal 
was king of GalileCf merely from bis being termed 
'* king of nations." He must at tbis rate have 
been a Canaanite^ and at the same time warred 
upon the CanaaniteSj in confederacy with princes 
of another race : which is not probable. But there 
is not the least ground for the supposition. He 
was king of Aram : and his kingdom, or at least 
his army, did not consist of one people or family, 
like that of Elam or Ashur ; but was made up of 
different tribes. Some of them possibly were of the 
sons of Japhetf of the race of Tubal and Meshechy 
called afterwards the Moschi and Tibareni ; who 
bordered upon the sons of Aram^ and might be 
confederate with them. The mixture of nations in 
Galilee was in consequence of the captivity of the 
ten tribes ; and the captivity of Judah afterwards. 
It began then to admit foreigners: but in the days 
of Tidal it was occupied by the Canaaniie^ and 
uniformly peopled. 



OF 



THE DEPARTURE 



OP TBS 



FIRST SHEPHERDS FROM EGYPT, 



AND OF 



THE AKIALEKITES. 

W E are informed by Manetho, that after a long 
series of tyranny and oppression the Cuseans were 
at last opposed by the joint forces of Egypt^ and 
were forced to retreat before them. They were 
first discomfited by king MisphragmuthosiSy and 
driven to their city Avaris : where they were be- 
leaguered by Amosis or Thummosisy the son of the 
former prince ; who streightened them very much. 
This place, where they were shut up^ is said to have 
been 10000 arouras in 'circumference: which 



\ 



* According to StrabOy vol. 2. pag. 1136. EtQ/ft was divided 
into provinces, toparchieS, and otber smaller portions, of which 
the aroura was the least. It was a square of 100 EgyptuM 
cubits ; and contained 33269*76 Eftglish square feet. Herodotus^ 
lib. 2. cap. l68. Mys, that the CdUuirim soldieri had each al« 

VOL. VI. P 
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would turn out a. prodigious extent. But the 
Egyptian aroura was a square superficial measure : 



lotted to him 12 arouras of land; ftraounting according to Bp. 
Cumberland to 9 English acres, and l6S millesimalsy or one tenth 
of an acre. I imagine therefore, that Jasepkus is not understood 
in wliat he says; and that the passage, afupttt tx^rra fAVfww tut 
frip(^»Tpe«, means a circumferencoi that contained so many pot* 
tions of land: for it is plain, that among the Egypiimu the 
aroura was a square piece of ground, a measure of superficial 
quantity, and not a measure of length and distance* They meif 
sured great intervals by cubits and sjhoeni. * Sir John Manham^ 
and they, who follow him, do not sec what absurdities their opi« 
nion is attended with. lie supposes, the place of this extent to 
have been Pelusium. De Pcliuio autem nullum est dubhan* Mmf 
ntmentum h^Cy onmium vetustissimum'^Pr^sidium ei uiqMtMm nf 
militum 24000Q. Paulo post Manctho ponit hunc locum «f«^ 
iX^rra fAVftfp mv vt^ifMT^09~'Quodlibct quadrati latus fuerit 2500 
Jugrrum; area 6260000. soc. VIII. pag. 109. This learned 
man has given an extent to Pelusimn, which not only no city, b«t 
few provinces were equal to. If we except Egypty I question 
whether in those timw there was a kingdom upon earth of that 
bigness. An aroura was 100 cubits: and if we suppose these 
cubits to be the same as the cubit of Cairo=2\ inches, 2500 
arouras, or one side of the city, amounts to S2 English miles; 
«nd the circumference to 328. A square of these dimensions 
could not stand in lower Egj/pt, And fashion it any way, that 
it may be comprehended ; and measure it by any cubit : still it 
will be too large for any camp, and much more for a city. Such 
an inclosure, which is supposed to have been in the SetkroiU 
noroe, would take in not only that nomo, but seven nomes at 
I^ast out of the ten, which were in the Ddtoid triangle. The 
cul)it of Cairo is properly 2Z.880 English inches. See Arbuth" 
nofs Tablfs. j)ftg. 66*. 
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afid it is not probable, that it was here iintoded 
l^r a measure in lengths When Josepkus there* 
fcre^ or Manetho says, ^a^n^wt txovra fAVfita/y rnv 
itififAtrfov ; there is great reason to think, that in the/ 
^ginai an inclosure was meant by that e^tpfession ; 
add that the square surface amounted to the num^ 
kcr of arouras specified. Now 10000 Egyptian 
drouraa might be a district about three miles 
square : and probably was the amount of that part 
^ the province of Cuskan, which was called by the 
Greeks Phaccusa : the same, f hat had been their 
onginal place of residence, and which they madtf 
their last retreat. Here they were closely pressed ; 
ftnd after a siege of some time, they were reduced 
to « state of capitulation. The only terms, which 
Ibe enemy would allow them, were that they should 
be permitted to retire unmolested, if they would 
immediately quit the country. They acceded to 
the terms; and forthwith evacuated the land of 
Egypt, which according to Manetho they had been 
in possession of above 500 years ^ 

I have mentioned, how great their alarms were 
in respect to the Assyrian^^ during their abode in 
Egypt: As they formed a large body at their de- 
parture, they were still afraid, that they might 



■ ■I m 



• Josephus contra Apion. lib. 1. §. 14. 

* In the tenn of 500 years, I imagine^ h coraprebended the 
time of the twofold rac^ of Shepherds m Sgj^f tfaovgh nof dis- 
tinguishid hy Manetho^ 

P 2 
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awaken the jealousy of their antient enemies ; espe- 
cially, as every step they took, they advanced 
towards them. They therefore do not seem to 
have proceeded far ; and there is great reason to 
think, that they took up their residence among the 
AmalekiteSf and the sons of Caphtor in ^ Philistim^ 
and among the nations upon the Red Sea : from 
whence they extended themselves to the remoter 
parts of Arabia. The Arabians call the people, 
who conquered Egypt, AnuUekites : and there were 
probably many of that tribe among them. This 
nation has been by many represented as the de- 
scendants from Esau ; being reputed the posterity 
of Eliphaz his firstborn, who had ^ Amalek by 
Timfia the Horite. This is one of those strange 
suppositions, for which there is no accounting. Yet 
it is Mr. &2/e s ^ opinion, and in some degree the 
opinion of the learned ^ Reland. But it b intirely 



* PoUmOf slilcd Xt»»Aoj»«««> who lived in the time of Ptolemy 
EpiphaneSf and is quoted by AfricanuSy afHrms that some forcci 
withdrew out of Egypt ^ and settled in Palestine upon the borders 
of Arabia^ in the time of Apis the son of Phoronens^ Euseb* 
Praep. Evang. lib. 10* cap. 10. Marsham supposes this to have 
been 272 years before the Exodus. 

* Gen. 36. t. 12. 

* Universal History. Book. I. chap. 5. sect. 5. 

^ Amalec ipscy p^Dy, unde ct gentis et terror nomen defiuxitt 

ncpoe erat Esavi exjilio Eliphaz et concuhini Thamni. Palsestina. 
lib. 1. cap. J 4. 
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groundless. The Amalekites wtre a very aqtient 
nation ; and engaged in the first warfare, that is re- 
corded. They were far ' prior to EliphaZy or to 
Usau : and were a people before the birth oi Abra- 
ham. Their name occurs very frequently in the 
sacred writings ; which renders their history very 
plain : and when they are represented as attacking 
the children of Israel in Rephidimj they are parti- 
cularly distinguished from the posterity of Esau^ 
^ " And the Lord said unto MoseSy Write this for 
'' a memorial in a book, and rehearse it in the ears 
'* of Joshua : for I will utterly put out the re- 
" membrance of Amalek from under heaven. — 
" The Lord hath sworn, that the Lord will have 
" war with Amalek from generation to generation." 
"• " Remember what Amalek did unto thee by the 
" way when ye were come forth out of Egypt. — 
" Thou shalt blot- out the remembrance of Amalek 
"from under heaven; thou shalt not forget it/* 
Not so with Edom : he is more respected and dis- 
tinguished : and strict injunctions were given, that 
be might not be molested. " ^^ Command thou 
" the people, saying, Ye are to pass through the 
" coast of your brethren the children of Esau^ 

■ 

* CUrici Comment, in Pentateuch* ad Gen, 14* v. 7* ct Nun^ 
24. V. 20. 
» Exod. 17. V. 14, 16. • 
•• Deutertm. 25. v. 17, i 9- 
«■ Ibid. 2. V. 4, 5, &c. 
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^^ w^iich dwell in Seir ; and they shall be afraid of 
** you : take ye good heed unto yourselves there- • 
" fore.— Meddle not with them : &C,'' " " Thou 
sbalt not abhor an Edoniite; for he is thy bro* 
then" How is it possible, that these things 
could be said of one and the same people ? and 
they must have been the same people, if the jlma- 
lekiies were from the firstborn of Esau. Tbey 
must likewise have been a very recent nation: 
whereas the Amalekites are spoken of as of antient 
date. For when the Israelites pitched in the plains 
of Moabj Amalek is mentioned as '' " the first of 
" the nations," though the time was to come, when 
he was to " perish for ever." The princes of this 
nation were called Agag^ from whence the people 
were denominated Agagites ; a name no ways ap- 
plicable to the sons of Edom : and their kingdom 
was so powerful, that it was prophesied of the house 
of Israely ^ " his king shall be higher than A gag : 
" and his kingdom shall be exalted." The good 
bishop Cumberland^ among others, takes much 
pains to set all this aside ; merely because there 
was a man in aftertimes, whose name was Amalek. 
He takes it for granted, without the least evidence 
to support him in his notion, that this person gave 



'* Druttron. 23. v. 7. Numbers. 20. v. 1^, &c. 
" Kumhera. 24. v. 20. 
'* Ibiri. V. 7. 
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name to a nation, which is mentioned some cen- 
turies before his birth. '* " Amalek was the Jirst 
** of the nations ; that is," says the bishop, " one 
of the earliest plantations : and accordingly we 
find Amalekites named hy pi^olepsis among the 
people invaded by Chederlaomer^ Gen. 14. 7. 
and placed about Kadesh and Hazezon-tamar, 
** which lay within the Horites territoiy. Anialek^ 
Esau's grandchild, was not then born: but that 
country in Moses's time being under Amalek's 
posterity, is called Amalek : and so I conceive 
that Balaam meant, that the kingdom, which in 
^' his time was under Amalek, was an antient 
^* kingdom even before Amalek was born." What 
•unnecessary pains are here taken to perplex a plain 
end precise piece of history ! At this rate, what 
can we depend upon for a certainty ? what is there 
00 express and determinate, but may be set aside by 
this evasive manner of interpretation ? According 
to the bishop's notion, all is to go for nothing, that 
Moses has here told us. When Chederlaomer smote 
the country of the Amalekites^ ther^ was no such 
people. When the prophet looked on Amalek and 
said, Amalek was the first of the nations, it was 
only by anticipation ; for the Amalekites were not 
in being at the time alluded to : so that it related 
to another people. But with- due deference to this 



^' Originet Geat. Antiquiwrns. pag. Id9i 
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excellent prelate, this is a dangerous way of pro* 
ceeding; as we can never at this rate bave any 
sure grounds to go upon. A plain narrative is 
hereby embarrassed ; and we are robbed of that 
confidence, which we may implicitly repose in the 
words of Moses. How does it follow, if a person 
chances to be of the same name, as a nation or 
tribe, that he must necessarily be the father of that 
tribe or nation ? or at least, that he must give name 
to that body of men, and to the country, which 
they possess ? It is notorious that there are innu- 
merable instances to the contrary. Yet upon such 
a notion, backed with no show of authority, is this 
hypothesis founded ; and the plain evidence of the 
sacred writer set aside. Thus we balance a feather 
against a talent of gold, and blindly fancy that it 
preponderates. The Amalekites were certainly a 
people of the highest antiquity. The founder of 
this nation, according to the Arab historians^ was 
the fifth from ^^ Ham. Noah^ Chanty Aram or 
Aran^ Hutz or Uz, Ad called Aad^ Amalek. Ad 
the father of Amalek is reported to have been a 
person of great renown. His '^naipe appears to 



'^ Relandi Palaestina. lib. 1. cap. 14. 

*^ /dd signifies both a prince and a deity. In Thenicia they 
called the sun Adad and Achad: the former is translated from 
Sanchoniaiho Bao-iAiy? PxaMuff the hin^ of kings : the latter is Uc 
or Ouc Ad, a title which I have S'iflficiently explained. See 
Evseb. Praep. Evaug. lib* 1. cap. 10; aod Vass. ^e Grig, et 
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« 

have been after his death taken by many " princes 
as an honourable tiile. The Horites of &/r, 
whence Eliphaz took Timna his concubine^ seem to 
have been of the Amalekitish race : and, as it 19 
usual in families to keep up the memory of their 
forefathers by calling some of the posterity by their 
names ; so among the sons of Seir the Horite we 
find the names of two o{ Amalek's ancestors re« 
tain6d : which in some degree may authenticate 
this genealogy, that the Arabians present us with. 
The sons of '' Dishotij who was the son of Seh\ 
were Uz and Aran : which being the names of two 
of Amalek^a ancestors seem to point out that the 
Horites were of the same original. It is to be ob- 
served, that this Seir the Horite, with whose family 
the sons of Edom seem to have made a close alii • 
ance, is distinguished in a particular manner by 
Moses : for he is the only person, not immediately 
of patriarchic descent, that has his posterity in its 
different branches recorded. 

Ham we find in-many instances was pronounced 



Progr. Idololatr. lib. 1. cap. 22. Macrobius Salurnal. lib. ]• 
cap. 23. givv5 a different Interpretation. 

'• JIadad, Dcdad, Baihadady Hadadtzer. One of the chief 
cities U])on the Red Sea near Midlan was Adud. Ptoltmy, lib. 6. 
All jhe&e names seem to have been compounded from Ad, and 
Aad. Hadad an Edomite is mentioned 1 Kings. 11. v. 14. See 
Pocock's Specimen Hist. Arab. pag. 2. with his note at pag. 35. 

*' Cen. 36. V. 28. 1 Chron. 1. v. 42. G«i. 36\ v. 20. 
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Cham, and probably Chem : as several places, that 
took their name from him in Egypt, were called 
** Chemmis. Hence it is, that in the above gene- 
alogy, some have by mistake altered his name to 
Shem, and supposed Amalek to be descended from 
that branch of Noah : on which account the name 
of C/ius is likewise omitted. This mistake ap- 
peared more plausible from Aram being the next in 
order ; as Shejn had a son of that name. ^' Jtti/* 
que Aadfdius Aramiyjilius Semi, Jilius Noa. But 
there is reason to think, that the true name of this 
person was Aran : and it was Chem or Cham that 
was the ancestor of the people spoken of: And next 
to him was Chus, though omitted in the recital. 
This mistake in mentioning one of the sous of Noah 
for another occurs too often. In the Paschal 
Chronicle, Chus is said to be the son of Shem : 

^^ IX Tn; ^Xii( Ttf Xti/x, Xy; ovofjkari x. r. X« for Xnf* or 

Xa/A. In like manner Syncellus; *'*Irfoy ^i on oi 

should have been airo r« Xfi/x or X«](x. He mistook 
5/26771 for Cham ; and in consequence of it has made 
Abraham a Chaldean by blood as well as by 
country. 

^^^^ -^ — — I |— M — m — -m — ■ 1— I — r - ■- iw^w ■■!- ■ !■■■■ mmMmm-^^^m^^^ 

^ Sec page 102. note 6. 

^' Eutychii Annales, interpr. Pocockio. torn. 1. pag. 60. • 
** Chon. Pasch. pag. 36. See Vossius de Orig. et Progr. 
Idol. lib. 1. cap. 24. 

•' Syncelli Chron. pag. 98. 
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There is another passage in the Pasclial Chro^ 
nicky as erroneous as the former. ^ Ex h t>i? au-mc 

^uXnj Ta 'Lifi^ Tijf xfaTuo'flMri!? Tug lav— ra wj«t« Jib t» 

Kfoyoq. The person he alludes to, is Nimbrod, 
whom he represents as of the line of Shem : and 
makes Shem the eldest of the sons of Noah : whose 
posterity he says conquered Syria. But Syria they 
had by allotment : and Shem was not the eldest : 
for the Scripture mentions him as the brother of 
Japhet the elder. 

These mistakes, though very capital, occur fre- 
quently in the later Greek historians : particularly 
in John Malala^ and writers Qf his stamp. One 
instance will give an idea of his merit, as it contains 
a complication of blunders. *^ Ev it toi; yj^oyoit; t« 

Naf«x". '* In the days of Abraham^ Naracho 
^^ w^s king of the Assyrians^ who was of the fa- 
** mily of. Sham :" — instead of, Aiyuwriwy o ex r%; 
^uAnc T8 Xa/A Na^w 5 " Necho^ of the race of /f^wi, 
*' was king of Egypt. ^^ His meaning in this pas- 
sage cannot be mistaken ; and the whole of it must 
relate to Egypt : for he mentions the history of 
Joseph I and absurdly says, that Naracho'% cook 
bought Joseph of the Saracens. 



*♦ Chnjn. Pasch. pag. 92. 

*' MalaU Chron, pag. 71. Oxon. 1691. 



OF 



SOME ATTEMPTS 



OF 



THE CUSEANS UPON EGYFT, 



AFTER THEY HAD LEFT IT. 



.After the retreat of the Cuseans from Egypt, 
they seem to have soon recollected themselves ; 
and in the next reign, they again invaded the 
* country. This shews, that they did not betake 
themselves to any considerable distance. They 
had a hard struggle for thirteen years ; when for- 
tune declared against them ; and they were obliged 
finally to retreat. The Egyptians, provoked at 
this unexpected inroad, resolved to be aggressors in 
their turn; and accordingly levied an army, and 
attacked the Cuseans upon their own Aground* 
This war is termed by the Greeks the war against 
the Ethiopians : under which name I have shewn 



' Manetho apud. Joseph, contra Apion. lib. 1. §. 'i6, 27* 
^ Chroum AUxandr, ad annum XXXI Mosis* pag. 148. 
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that they always mention the Cuseans. It is pro- 
bable, that the Israelites had some share in it. 
The sacred writers say nothing of this affair; it 
being a circumstance not at all relating to the 
grand scope and purpose of the Scriptures; but 
belonging ratljer to the Egyptian histoiy, than to 
that of the sons of Israel. Artapanus however 
and ^Josephus mention, that the conduct of this 
war was intrusted to Moses : and they are followed 
in this history by Cedrentis and Zonaras. They 
tell the particulars of it: that ^ Moses passed a 
desert to attack the Ethiopians ; which desert was 
full of serpents : that he came up to them, and de- 
feated them ; and afterwards married a daughter of 
a prince of the country. These Ethiopians were 
certainly oriental: and though the circumstances 
are somewhat obscure; yet the desert, which he 
passed to tlie attack, and the wife, he married, who 
was a Cuscahy the daughter of a prince of Midian, 
point out the enemy, he was engaged with, and cer- 
tify the particular race. He could not attack these 
Ethiopians, as they are styled, without passing a 
desert : and though other wilds might abound with 



' Antiq. Jud. lib. Q. cap* .10. 

* This piice of history is rejected by Thtodorcf, Interrog. 22. 
in Num. but without reason. If we admit nothing for truth, but 
what is in the Scriptures, we shall abridge ourselves of many and 
great helps towards their illustration* 



<4 
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venomous reptiles, yet the Arabian * sands were 
particularly famous on that account ^ '^ Beware 
" that thou forget not the Lord thy God," said 
Moses to the Israelites^ " which brought thee forth 
'' out of the land of Egypt^ from the bouse of 
'^ bondage ; - Who led thee through that great and 
" terrible wilderness, wherein were fiery serpents^ 
and scorpions, and drought, where there was no 
water." It was a part of this same wilderness, 
which Moses passed with his army : and they were 
the Cusean and Amalekitish ^ nations, which he in* 
vaded. This was perhaps one reason, why the 
Anialekites, when the children of Israel afterwards 
were passing the wilderness of Siriy fell unexpect^ 
edly on their rear, and harassed them in their march ; 
SO that they brought theA ill prepared for it to a 
•'pitched battle. And long after, whilst the nation 
of Amalek existed, they took every opportunity of 
confederating against the people of Israel^ and disr 



'' Of these sands and the 8eq>ents in them, see Sirabo, voL 2. 
pag. 1155. Prosper Alpinw de morbis ^gyptiorum, lib. 4. 
cap. 9. Lucan, lib. 9. Htrodotu$^ lib. 2. cap. 75* and FUny. 

• Dcut. 8. V. 11, &c. 

^ Zonaras supposes, that they were the occidental Ethwpiam^ 
with whom Moses was enga^d; and that he took their capital 
Sab€. lib. 1. cap. 19. But Saba, were this circumstance true, 
was well known to have beea a city in Arabia felitf and apper* 
tained to tlie Ethiopians of th« east ; that is, to the AralMons. 

• Exod. 17. v. 8. 
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tressing them every way : till they were theirsel ves 
reduced to the last extremity by Saul and David; 
and finally ruined by Hezekiah king of ^Judah. 
Nor did their inveteracy cease with their nation : 
as long as any survived of the old stock, wherever 
scattered and removed, they still contrived mischief 
to the Jews : and at one time were well nigh reta- 
liating all, that they had suffered from them : the 
whole of the surviving race of Israel being brought 
to the very brmk of ruin by the wicked suggestions 
of " HamaUy who was an Agagite. The danger 
was so imminent and immediate, and the mischief 
so narrowly escaped ; that the Jews still hold an 
annual feast in commemoration of their great de- 
liverance. 

I have more than once*taken notice of the alarms 
and anxiety of the CuseanSy while they were in 
Egypt. As soon as they were departed, the Egyp* 
tians seem to have lapsed into the same suspicions 
and fears. It is remarkable, that Joseph^ in his first 
interview with his brethren in Egypty repeatedly 
tells them that they are spies. "" Ye are spies; 
'* to see the nakedness of the land ye are come," 



• Saul defeated the Amalekitcs, 1 Sam, 14. v. 48. & chap. 15. 
David defeated them, 1 Sam, 30. v. 11, &c. 2 Sam, 1. v. 1* 
Hezekiah finally ruined thera, 1 Chron. 4. v. 39, &c. 

'• Esthtr 3. ▼. 8. 

" (/«i. 42. V. 9. 
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And, ** '' That is it that I spake unto you, saying, 
•* Ye are spies*'." Although he knew them, and 
ooly affected to speak in this manner, yet it must 
be imagined, that he spoke the language of the 
times ; and that such suspicions and jealousies were 
not uncomnrion among the Egyptians Now almost 
all nations in those days, particularly those of Ca* 
naany who were the nearest, were so small and cir- 
cumscribed, that it was impossible they could give 
uneasiness to so powerful a kingdom, as Egypt 
*^In Jsid regna vetustissima sunt angustissima. — 
Urbes singula suos habebant rovapx,*^. ^^ Strabo 

says the same : ToiraAaiov f^ty ow it Af»im x^y auT8( 

wOsMuv Tw» i^omxifav. One prince of that country^ 
and of no great extent of province, is said to have 
bad seventy vassal kings *^ A people so numerous, 
and every way so secured as the Egyptians, (Juo-nfl-* 
fioXe; wxvra^o^ip Aiyuxrrof) could not have enter- 
tained any fears about such puny states. Their 
jealousies and alarms must have been on account of 
some ipore powerful enemy, whose strength, and 
whose hostile inclination they had experienced. In 
shorty it could be no other nation than the Cu* 



■* Gen. 42. ▼. 14. 

*' See Cumherland^t Sanchoniatbo. pag. 384. 

*^ Marsham. Canon. Cbron. tec. v. pag* 75* 

*' Straho. vol. 2. pag. 1094. 

^ Jmigm. 1. V. 7* 

TOL. VX. Q 
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scans; viho were in the vicinity of Egypt ^ and 
always ready to take every opportunity to molest it* 
By this means we may explain the words of Jo-^ 
seph ; which undoubtedly were not thrown out at 
random ; but had some allusion to the times^ and 
were uttered with a particular refercQce to the cir* 
cumstances of the country. 



OF TH£ 



EDOMITES AND PHENICIANS, 



AFRICANZIS styles the shepherds, that were in 
Egyptj Phenicians : by which circumstance many 
have been misled. This I wonder at : for though 
there is a difference in the name of the people, yet 
one and the same nation is meant. The true Phe- 
nicians were the sons of EsaUy who was called 
■ Edo7n : and they settled first at mount Seir ; and 
upon the Red Sea, which received its name from 
them. Both Phoinic. B,nd Edom signify red; which 
the Greeks changed to Erythrus^ a word of the 
same meaning. They appear to have been a very 
great and knowing people : and though there are 
no annals of their nation remaining ; and their his* 
tory is very obscure ; yet so far we may learn in 
general^ that they were very rich and powerful ; 
carrying on an extensive traffic in the sea, which 
they lived upon, and a great way farther ; engross- 
ing all the trade of the east. Their character must 
have been very respectable : for the prophets men- 

* Genesis 26. v. 30% 
Q 2 
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tion * " The wise men out of Edom, and under- 
^^ standing out of the mount of Esau ; And thy 
mighty men, O TemanJ'* * " Concerning Edom^ 
thus saith the Lord of hosts ; Is wisdom no more 
*^ in Teman ? is counsel perished from the prudent ? 
^' is their wisdom vanished ?" And so truly noble 
and royal do they seem to have been, that the pro- 
phet Isaiah borrows his ideas from their supposed 
dignity and appearance; when he mystically de- 
scribes our Saviour in his state of manhood, making 
his glorious advances upon earth. ^ ^' Who is this 
*' that Cometh from Edom^ with dyed garments 
*^ from Bozrah? this that is glorious in his ap- 
^' parel, travelling in the greatness of bis strength? 
^' I that speak in righteousness, mighty to save.* 
This people in process of time got possession of 
Tyre and Sidon^ and the adjacent country ; which 
was called from them Phcnicia : but how early 
they settled here, is uncertain. They sent out 
many colonies : and traces of them are to be found, 
as far as Gades and Tarttssus. Herodotus men- 
tions, that they came originally from the Red Sea, 

^ 'OuToi ^1 oi 4ofti^tx<( TO iraXctiov oixioir, d^ auroi Aiyso't, 



* Ohadiak v. B, 9- 

' Jeremiah 49. v. 7» 

♦ Uauih 63. v# 1. • 

' Herodotus lib. 7' cap. S9« 
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me EfuS^nc x«XfPjbtfyii^ daAao-^^ a^ixopivK^. But tb6 

best account of them is in the poet ' t)ionysius ; 
who celebrates them for their ingenuity and know* 
ledge ; mentions the chief places where they set- 
tled ; and speaks of tliem, as the first merchants 
upon the earth : 

n^ftrrei ^* Cj^ixro^ific iXifivsc; f/AVHO'aKro, 

*Oi r* loiritv, x«i Ta^uv, EXalfec r tifvaiUCiy 
Kai Tv^6v c#yvyifiy, Bn^urir r* a4av cf avvtsv, 
Bu|3Xov r* Ayp^i^Aoi^y xod £i^oy« Av&CjMOM'^av. 

Those, who settled at Gades and the remoter parts 
of SpatUj carried thither many memorials of their 
original country ; particularly the name of Edorn, 
by translation Eryihra^ which they conferred on 
that part, where they inhabited ; and especially on 
an island, mentioned by Plinj/\ Erjfthia dicta 



^•^ 



^ Herodottti lib. !• cap. 1. 

• Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. *• cap. 22. Strab. yoI. 1. pag. 257. 
Feit0 Avieni Orbis Terr.^escr. v. L063. 

^t Rubro a iitiore quondam 

_ « 

MutaCere (2ofiiM.«— — *— Quom [uisitlam] 
Tj/rH a Rubra profccti mfiri Xrythrtm tuommarunt. Sohn. c^. 26. 



ii 
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est^ qiioniam Tyriij aborigines eoruttij orti ab Erj/' 
thrao mari ferebantur. The original Phenicians 
therefore Vrere the people of Edom ; who lived near 
the Arabians and Amaiekites^ and intermarried 
with their families, and are often confounded with 
them. They seem to have carried their knov^ledge 
with them, wherever they settled; and there are 
continued allusions in Scripture to their wisdom and 
experience. '" And Hamath also shall border 
thereby; Tyrus and Zidon^ though it be very 
wise." The Carthaginians are represented as a 
knowing and politic people. It is remarkable, that 
their chief city Carthage was originally called 
Bosray the name of the capital of Edom. Their 
language too was a '^ dialect of the Hebrew : and 
the above city is said by Philistus to have been 
built by Esory to whom he subjoins one Carchedon 

of Tyre. " K«f ;^Jo^a ^no** <&tXtro? xT»o'S'fjv*» Jwo E^«af8 

}t»i Ka^p^u^oi^of T«v Tu^iMv. Possibly Spain might re- 
ceive the name of Iberia from them ; who, when 
they dettled in the parts particularly so called, were 
distinguished by their most ancient family name 
n^t Ebrai. The original name of the river Iberus 
seems to have been the Eber^ called at present 
Ebro. They settled in many parts of this country, 



5 Zcch. 9. V. 2. 

^® rUiitti Pa'nulus. Act. 5. Sec. \. Bochart Gco^r. Sacr. pa» 
post, lib, 2. cap- 1. 

" fuscK Chroii. Can. pag. 3U 
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but chiefly, as I have shewn, near Gades : and it is 
observable, that here was the principal seat of the 
Iberij placed by Stephanus Byzantinus ^fo? t*k 
*H^«xX{i0iK rnXfltic ; and mentioned by Dionysius \i> 
the same situation, 



f£ 



Ay;^8 r^Xaci^v jUsyaOujtAeoi^ i^yo; l^yi^m. 



The Iberians therefore appear to have been the 
same nation as the Erytkreans or Edomites ; who 
came from Tyre, and were generally mentioned by 
tlie name of Phenicians : yet lost not their original 
gentile name from Heber ; but were at times 
termed Eberiy or Iberiy according to the Greek 
Manner of expressing it. The chief city of this 
country is at this day called Ebora ; and is near 
the antient Gades. So wide «did this active people 
extend themselves: and th^ were for ages very 
powerflil ; till by degrees they were weakened in 
every part, and insensibly sunk into oblivion. Ih 
the time of the Greeks the Arabinns were in pos- 
session of Edoni, the original country of the Phe" 
nicians ; and retain it to this day. Hence it is 
that they have been mentioned as coming from 
Phenicia ; and sometimes called Phenicians. Such 
misnomers are very common in the writings both of 
Greeks and Romans. The land of Israel was called 



I ■ 



■* nifiijy, V. 5JS2. 
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Judea^ Syria^ IduTnea, Fhenicia, Palestine: yet 
were they all distinct countries. '' Philo the Jew 
calls the Amakkitts^ who attacked the Israelites^ 
Phenicians: and the Aniakkites were Arabian. 
So that there need not be any difficulties raised, if 
we find the Cuseans represented under that deno* 
mi nation. 

Bocfuirt tries to invalidate these accounts of the 
Phenicians; and will not allow, that they came 
from Edom and the Red Sea. He quotes every 
author, that I have above mentioned, and particu- 
larly Herodotus; but sets aside their evidence: 
and the reason, which he gives, is very extraordi- 
nary« ^^Tamen ex Scripturd constat Phcmices esse 
«uTo;^6oy«f, et statim d primd ilia terrarum divisione 
patrem illorum Ckanaanem in Chananaam se can-' 
tulisse. Sed Judaos^ qui^ cum in terris Mart 
Rubro vicinis diu errdssent^ Phmnices partem in^ 
vaserunt^ Phcenicum nomine potuit significare He- 
rodotus. He says, ^' i^ is njanifest, that the Pke- 
" nicians were iiborigines : thjit Canaan was the 
'' father of them: and th^i |ie came into the 
country, which they pps^e^sed, impfiediately upon 
the dispersion :* all whiql^ he advapces upon the 
authority of the Scriptures. What he mentions of 
Canaan^ and of the Canaanites^ is very true : but 






wmmmm 



■» Phil. Jud. 636. and 1 15. edit. Mangty. 
>4 Gcogr. 8acr. pars potter, lib. 1. cap. 43. 
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in respect to the Pheniciang he plainly b^ the 
question. They are so &r from beio)! represented 
in Scripture as the descendants of Canaan ; thai 
the Old Testament^ does not once in the whole 
course of its history mention their name. And as 
to the Jtws being meant by Herodotus^ when he 
speaks of the Phtnictans coming from the Red 
SeBy there are no grounds for such a surmise. He^ 
rodotusj it seem% might call them Phenicians^ 
whOy when ,thejf had been a good while in the t7id- 
nitjf of the Red Sea, invaded part of Phenicia. 
The country^ which they invaded, was Canaan;: 
and should we agree to substitute the name of Phe^ 
nicia in lieu of it, which is not allowable, yet even 
this can never authorize the inferences, which are 
made. Herodotus is at this rate guilty of a two* 
fold mistake: first in supposing the Jews to have 
been Phenicians, because they invaded a country^ 
afterwards so called: and secondly for imagining 
that they came originally from the RedSea, because 
in their retreat from Egypt, they were a good 
while in its neighbourhood. Is there in this notion 
the least show of -probability? Bochart mentions 
a particularly learned person, who differed from 
him, and asserted, that the Tyrians were originally 
from Edom ; to which he answers — puto id grdtU 
asserif et sine authore idoneo : '* — for this migra- 



'* BocAttrt. Geogr. Sacr. pan pottehor. lib. 1. cap. 43. 
F»g.£83. 
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tidn of the Edomites there is no good voucher^ 
Strange ! when so many writers are quoted for it 
by himself ; some of whom are of the very first 
rank. I will transcribe them in his t)wn worcb, as 
they stand at the top of the page :-*— i to tradunt 
Herodotus, et in Strabdne nonnullif- et Dionysius 
Periegetesj FestuSy Priscianus, PUnius, Solmus^ 
Stephanus : to which may be added Trogus and 
Diodorus SiculuSy whom he quotes for it in another 
'^ place. All these are set aside with '^ Herodotus 
at their head, tliough he had been in Phenicia^ and 
v-isited Tyre^ and must speak from knowledge, ob- 
tained upon the '^spot. What is extraordinary, to 



iM. 



Stephanus in Azoto* tavtvv ixriacf i»s r*w fir«rtXO0rr<irf «« 

■ HI Rubro a littore quondam 
Mutdvere domos, » F estus*- 

Tyrii a Rvbro mart prqfecti. Solinus» 

■* Bochart. Geogr. Sacra, pars posterior, lib. 4. cap. 34». 
pag. 301. Pars prior, lib. 1. cap. 43. 

■^ Herodotus, lib. 1. cap. 1. pag. 1. 

'• Bochart imagines, tbat Herodotus did not get his inform 
nation from the Tynans^ but from the records oi Persia: but he 
docs not attend to the fiords of the historian, nor quote him 
quite fairly. lie leaves out, whj,t related to Persia i and joins 
two sentences, which were originally independent. The words of 
Herodotus arc not— TAc Persians say^ that the Tyrians came from 
the Red Sea. — but— 7'Ae Persians maintain, that the Phmicians 
leere the cause of the d^erences^ which subsisted between the £«- 
ropcan and Asiatic nations : for the Phcnicians coming from iht 
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all this positive evidence on one side Bochart has 
nothing to oppose but the doubts and scruples of 
'' StrabOy who was not quite satisfied, whether the 
antient Tyrians were not a colony from Greece. 

In another place Bochart puts a question to this 
purport : Why it happens, if the Phenicians were 
the descendants of Canaan^ that tlie Greek writers 
never speak of them as such ; nor call them by this 
family name ? To which Bochart returns no very 
satisfactory answer. ^^^ Respondebo Chananaos 
*^ puduisse sui nomimSy et desiisse sic appellari^ 
'* propter anathema contort um in pat rem suum 
" Chanaan.'^ Whence does the learned Bochart 
obtain this knowledge ? how was it possible for him 
to arrive at it, if it were true ? But it is certainly a 
most improbable notion. All nations, but the Is- 
raeliteSy were in great uncertainty about their ori- 
ginal : and there is no more reason to think that 
the Canaanites were acquainted with the true his- 
tory of Ham and Canaan^ than the lonians and 
Greeks were with that of Javan and Elisha. Be- 



Rcd SeOj ^, Jirst ventured vpon long rot/ages. This makes a 
.wide differrnce in the narration. This latter part is no more an 
)iistory borrowed from Persia^ than the stories of Jo, and Europe 
are, which are joined with it, and are mentioned in the same 
account. Bochart supra. Sec Herodotus, lib. 1. at the 1h»« 
ginning. 

'» Strabo.\\h» 1. pag, 73. 

^ Geogr. Sacr. pars prior, lib. 4. cap. 34. 
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sides, how strange it is to suppose, that they should 
adaiit this gentile name from the general dispersion 
of mankind ; that is» at least for twelve or fourteen 
hundred years ; and then in the time of the Greeks 
beco.^le of a sudden ashamed of it, and lay it aside ! 
It would certainly have been an unnecessary pre* 
caution, at whatever time their acquaintance com* 
menced : for the Greeks^ if it had been continued, 
would have been never the wiser ; nor have found 
out the history annexed to it. It was an account. 
I believe, too antient for the natives themselves to- 
have been acquainted with. They looked up to 
Bettis and Chronus for their ancestors : and held 
Ogus and other *' heroes for their founders^ of a 
very uncertain original ; their notions not being 
uniform. For they were a trading people, and the 
Tynans particularly a mixed multitude. The trade 
of this place, as well as government, was at last en- 
grossed by the sons of EdorOj who were called Phoi-' 
viCf and entailed that name upon the country. 

That I may complete this argument, I beg to 
know, if the Canaanites were ab origine Pheni- 



*' Such as Demaroun and Mtlicartkui. Ty h Lmiutfurti y%wf% 
MtXiie»^8o(» «a» 'H^«xXn(. Eustb* Prsp. Evang. lib. 1. cap. 10. 
Lusehius mentions likewise one DasanavSf Chron. Canon, inter- 
prcle Hicron. ad num. CCCCXCVIIl. which set-ms lo be the 
same name as the Dorsanes of Hesychius, A©f#«»iif, i 'H^amXuf 
w»f' l»JbK. Sec P'omius de Ori^. ct Progr. Idololatr. lib, 1. 
cap. 22. 
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cianSf how it comes to pass, that the sacred writers 
are silent on this head, who are so particular about 
the history and original df the sons of Canaan ? 
And as they are silent in respect to this piece of 
history, I should be glad to be informed, whence 
the learned Bochart gets his intelligence? The 
same demand may be made upon bishop " Cumber* 
land; who takes this point for granted, and in 
consequence of it makes the Shepherds, •who in* 
vaded Egypt, Canaanites ; and builds largely upon 
this notion. The greatest part of the country of 
Canaan was* seized upon by the Israelites^ and the 
natives almost extirpated. Those, who remained 



^' It is true, in the remains of Sanchoniatho we are told, that 
ChnaOf or Canaan^ was the father of Phohiix or the Phcniciaru 
But it must be considered, that these are not the real words of 
this writer, but a Greek version: where the translator, in&tead of 
the word C(maanite, which was not familiar to him, has substi- 
tutcd a name with which he was better acquainted. It cannot 
possibly be supposed that Sanchoniatho, when he speaks of Ca^ 
naan, who was the true father of the Canaanitc, and where he 
must naturally allude to the patronymic, should go wide of the 
mark, and term him the father of the Phenicioft : even if we sup- 
pose the two names to relate to the same people ; which they 
certainly did not. The sons of Canaan arc enumerated in Gtncsie 
chap. 10. V. 15. according to their families; and no such name 
as Phcnix or Phenician occurs. St€ph(vnu Byzavtimts mentions 
the same circumstance, that we find in Sanchoniatho ; but intro* 
duces it with a proper limitation : X»«' ovr*^ h 4>o»mx« hcoAhto.— 
Tf «9j>ixo9 tavrtf Xmoc* This in some degree may be accepted as 
true. 
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to the nortbi were subdued by the king of Da* 
mascuSf and other Syrian princes; and the sea 
coasts were occupied bythe sons of Edom^ as I 
have shewn. The Jews to the last called that 
part of the country, which they did not possess, 
Canaan ; and the people are sometimes termed Ca- 
naanites. Thus St. Matthew mentions ** " a wo* 
^^ man of Canaan, who cried unto Jesus.'* Bu^ 
when we come to inquire farther, we find by St. 
Markf that ^^ the woman was a Gi^eek, a Syro^ 
'' phenician by nation :" so that she had not the 
least tincture of the antient Canaaniiish blood; 
but was merely an inhabitant of the country. And 
although the Apostles do still make mention of the 
land of Canaan, yet they seem industriously to dis* 
tinguish the coast of Tyre and Sidon from it: 
which they call *♦ Phenice^ We may therefore rest 
assured, that the Phenicians were not Canaanites. 
I may be asked in my turn, if the Phenicians were 
from Edam, how it comes to pass, that the sacred 
writers never take notice of this circumstance, nor 
mention them by either of those names ? The an- 



*' Chap. 15. V. 22. Mark 7. v. 26. Tvm "Exxuw?, ri;eo?pi- 

yirrc Tor yiyri. 

*♦ Acts. 11. V. 19. Chap. 15. r. 3. Chap. 21. v. 2, 3. 
Kmt iv^orric vAoiov htimt^ i»c ^iMxnry t«riC«»Ti( «ni;(Si»/*i». Anb^ «- 

2vpi»y» »«! xaT«x^f«<*' "c TTPON. The sea coast only wat PAe* 
fticiii; the rest was Canaan* 
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swcr in this place is obvious. The name Poinic^ 
from whence came the word puniceus of the Ro- 
manSf the ^om^ of the Greeks, and the name of the 
Cartfiaginians Pcenicj was not the original name of 
this people, but Edom ; in the room of which the 
former was substituted^ being a word of the same 
purpctt. This however was not the term, which 
the sacred writers were used to : had they called 
this people by their family name, it would have 
been Edomites. But this would have been ac- 
companied with some ambiguity; as there would 
have been two nations of the same name : and with 
some impropriety ; as they were not of that coun- 
try, though in great measure of the same lineage. 
They therefore call them always the Tyrians, and 
the Sidonians ; which was the strict truth, and at- 
tended with no uncertainty. As to the silence of 
the Scriptures concerning this people coming ori- 
ginally from Edom ; it amounts to nothing. Tlie 
Scriptures are never fraught with unnecessary 
truths;*^ had it been a circumstance at all neces- 
sary x% have been made known, and of conse- 
quence in the Jervish history ; it would certainly 
have been transmitted to us. 



*^ The history of Canaan was very much connected with the 
history of the Isradites : hut that of the Phenicians had not the 
same relation ; nor was it so necessary to be explained. 



A FARTHBK 



ACCOUNT OF THE PLACES, 



TO WHICH THE 



SHEPHERDS RETREATED. 

1 HE Cuseans retiring towards the AnialehiUs 
and the country of Edom gave rise to the tradition, 
that both these nations had conquered Hgypt. 
And so far may have been true, that the former 
had some share in the conquest ; as the Arab his- 
torians maintain. That the Cuseans settled here, 
and mixed with the nations round about, appears 
pretty evident from the many places of Cusean 
original, that this part of the world abounds with. 
I am sensible, there is generally a great fallacy in 
being determined by a similitude in names ; which 
are often distorted and misapplied, to favour a 
particular notion. But when they are plain, and 
in great numbers, and fairly correspond with other 
places of a different situation ; it is a proof, that 
people of the same lineage or nation must have 
been resident in the different parts, where they 
occur. In the lot of the tribe of Judahy which 

VOL. VI. R 
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comprehended a great deal of the country conquered 
to the south, (much of which was from the Amale- 
kites) there are many names of places, that corres- 
pond exactly with others in Egypt^ which we have 
shetirn to have been of Arabian original. There 
is in the first' place to be found the name of the 
very country, that they had deserted, Gqshen or 
Gtishen; whose true pronunciation, and ortho- 
graphy I supposed was Cushan. It lay to the south 
of Judah^ not far from mount Seir : and among 
other places taken from the Anmlekites by the chil- 
dren of Israel, this was one. ' ^' So Joshua smote 
all the country of the hills, and of the south, and 
of the vale, and of the springs, and all their 
kings >— And Joshua smote them from Kadesh- 
barnea even unto Gaza^ and all the country of 
" Goshen^ even unto Gibeon.'' *" So Joshua 
'' took all that land, the hills and all the south- 
'* country, and all the land of Goshen, — Even from 
** the mount Halak, that goeth up to Seir, even 
" unto Baal-Gad.'' Hence we find, that to the 
south of Judea there was a land of Goshen, in iRc 
country of the Amakki/es. That here had been 
the residence of some people from Egypt, may be 
infencd from the hi&tory of the sons of SimeoJi, 
who were in situation collateral with those of Ju- 
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■ JiKshua, 10. V. 40, 41. 
* Chap. 11, V. iff. 
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dak ' '' They went to the entrance of Gkdor, 
't.^veo unto the east side of the vallev, to seek 
V pasture for thoir flocks. And they found fat 
** pasture and good, and the land was wide, and 
V. quiet, and peaceable; for they, of .Ham. bad 
'' dwelt there of old. And these written by naqie 
'' . came in the days of Hezekiah king of JuAah^ 
^Vand smote their tents, &c. — And some of them« 
V. even of the sons of Simeon^ five hundred men, 
•*? went to mount i&ir,— And they smote the rest of 
^' the AmalekiteSj that were escaped, and dwelt 
^' there to this day." By this, I think, it appears, 
that the people of Ham in this passage are reckoned 
apoiODg theAmalekites: and *' by the, residue of 
*' the AmalekiUs" is to be understood the remnant 
of the people of Ham. This people I:suppose to 
have been a part of the Arabian shepherds or Cu- 
seans ; who were called the people of Ham from 
their so long residence in Egyptj the original land 
of Ham, Many of those, that retired from Egypt, 
as well as those, that were driven from Goshen by 
Joshua, seem to have betaken themselves to the 
coast of the Red Sea; where they occur under tlie 
names of Gasanda, Cassamta^ and Casandres ; as 
they are described hy ^ A gat har chides, Stepkanus 



' 1 C^roji. 4p. v. d9» &c. 

de Rubro raari. Geogr. Vvt. vol. 1. pag. 60. K«#mimt«», iO»oc if 
T^ w«f«^A9 Tuc I^0f«< ^«A«#ni(. Sttph. Bjffanst* *H / him x^f* 
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and Bioidrtes. Hferc they built a cilfAur dr 0>*- 
poHs, tslian^d by tlie Ori^ks t^ Hifr&ipm hUA He- 
fdopMi. They htid a second of this i^atty^ Mtti- 
iToAed hy StepfJ^U^ ; Au^^te, i^Xk A^H^^^c : *«Mcti 
1[ taketobe'thesaime, that in by ' /oMjMiff 'calleil 
the city of AiofUs. tt is ittentioned ^' the ^ArMm 
ge^d^^f^her tihder the name of Af^a efntf ^JNtN^'; 
and % ifiiilteii j^t^iy^A (Am^) by ^ Pt^U^i ^BftMl'b> 
Us^lttftttitfA bp^rs to htfyebeen HAm*^ tt> JMSifiMl 
N6ar this wb8*«i dty nktbed^yiSiriJj^Attfltt^^^ 

9«X«MffV| ffiv ^ixe( 'HX»9. The 'ilJtdl^WMtiOQ 

«M\¥8 tKe tfii^ etyMotbgy^iir^he Vttt-d, ^vi^teb diMM 
ItoVti bMta dx^rrcmed BiiOi()^a/Ad^, tbe'Mthe iur^BrtM^hiir, 
BetHtftMeigh, nrhith signifies '' due lioWe tff We 
'* son.'' There Mras ahotber l{r/ibeme#A, in tiMt 
part of the tribe of Judah, "which -was taken fitMh 
the Jinakkites, near the ooontry of Oa^ken abO?fe 



lUKToixiiTdu fif y vmo Afofit/t AXftXaiA/y x»» Ta^ay^ivr* Diod, Sic. Iibft3« 

I 

pag. 125. Kma&aviTvr x'^f^ ^^ niontionrd likewise by Ttokmy, 
t}cogr. Ub.6i and by Marthnus Nrracioeta in ^i^^h. Byitad. 
The original name of the antiimt icity Peira was RMt&^AIUaf; 
-which it fltni retains. Semdj/s's Tmyols. hook 2* 

* Joseph, de Bell. Jud. lib. 4. cap. 9. 

^ Vide Climat. 3tii part. 4tam. pag. 107* Haura is men- 
tioned as a Roman garrison with a centuriou's guard. Abmffcda, 
tC itthe saiaieas the XWHxtiA^^tHLOt Out^Jwra; ^yjotnc^^ 
*to have beenlHiilt by I«Amtfc/« 

* GeogTrlib. ft.><-..,« 



t . ». 
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mcQ^tioned. . ' ^ An^ the boirdfsr [of Judak to the 
*i aoMth] conipit33f|d frooDi P^aUf^ west.^a;rd unto 
*■ ^ount Seir, aiu) passed along unto the side o£ 
'^' mouQt Ji^i^ M^hich isCkosnUpn^ on th^ north 
^ m4fiy aod weqt down to jBft/4-fA^;»fs;A." UerQ 
«M UkeiKifle 4>M ^h^mesh or 'Oil, aipiilar to that 
i^Egfpt; c^led the '^fountain of tiiesun,'' and 
ajtiuu^d oie^r to fllah and Micfian : and Cafu, an 
JSg3iiffuf9 city. Some of these Ctfiea^s settled on 
^ M4H ol* the iSei/ &4, somewhi^t lower; and 
fKflB .tii^ Arq.b-Egnftian^ of PtaUmn. ''' T«ir ji 

/S#iyivf 'Tioi, .Ix^i'*^ ^'^ <Y ^^ o^€ft»at ^o^jff^u The rea* 
^t«i qf U|eir being called so is obvious : their two- 
J^ potWBction explains it. Th^y inhabited the 
mpstern cfiast, 9s tbe C^axada of " Dioifprus did 
ijip qM>li^n. Tbi^ ar^ . cepresfuitqd ^ a very an« 
tl9nt Off^tian; an(i their (phief port uppn that 9e4 
«W§ " CpfM ; wllfic)^ tt^ J^UffitW^f ^^ ^J long 
after began to think of commerce, sei^sed upon# 
This is tbe '^ nation that preserved that memorable^ 



r ^■- .^y. J J ■ ■ ■"■■ 



• ■- ■ 

* Jos. li. V. 10. 

y Mnm T« ly tat EAftriTi) ^vx^ Sf if? tv Afapwu xoXmr Of^y Mt- 
j^fi) x« T. A* P/o/. Geogr. lib. 6. 
•• A(rf. Geogr. lib.4. 
" Diodanu Sic. lib. 3. pag. 195^ 
'* Of Coia, sceJMfeda^ Dcscriptio nuns Al Kel|fU|n. Geogr. 

Vet. «<4? 9* FN(* 79* 

" They re^bcd 8outhvrar4 from C/^mm ; at whiph place tl|e 
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tradition of the retiring of the Red Sea,^ w& 
leavihg a dry spite in the middle: which origi* 
nally alluded to the miraculous passage of the 
Israelites. All these evidences shew, that the 
sond of Chus ^ttled 1n these parts ; which might 
have been at several periods ; but particularly wbeir 
they retired from Egypt. On (he other sideth^ 
extended themselves very far in Arabia ftkx; 
where may be found many plain vestigia of tbein. 
I have observed that lower Egypt was termed 
Raab and Reib ; and sometimes Aireib'; which 
signifies the land' of Reib or Raab. The middle 
part of the country was. styled JEthreib and *^JEih^ 
ri*, which is interpreted *• the heart or center <rf 
'^ the trkihguhir country;" Cor telluris piriformis : 
on which account the center ' nome, as well as 
stream, hod the name of At hri bis, and Athribitie. 
These terms are to be found in Arabia felir. AH 
the country about Mecca and Medina m denomi* 



diildren (ifhraei nre supposed to have passed the Red Sea* 

YkXuarfieb — ^ cr fr^tXmi iu»i to I^fa^XtruM fivywrt% ru% AtyvmrtfH 

^^X*f '^^ /ft^foy himi^mm^mw mth. Ejcfrpta i PkUmtorgiOf 

lib. 3. CAp. 6 ; apud £u»pb. Hist. Eccles. edit. Reading, vol. S. 

'^ Ovington in his voyage up the Rtd Sea takes notice of Crtvm 
in the latitude of 17* ; and mentions the kingdom of Cauten 
towards the entrance of the same sea. Captain ^arii calls it 
CuJiin. Purchas. vol. 1. pag. 339* 

'' See Bochart of the word AUbribf Geogr. Sacr* pan prior. 
lib. 4. cap. 2. . - . 
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Dated after this manner. Comtantine Porphyro'^* 
gennettis acquaints us, that the impious doctrine of 
Mohomet began in the province of ^//iri&if : '^K«i. 

AA^fifiu. In like manner T/ieophanes in bis Chro" 
mcle describes the rise of the Mahometan sect at 

tlw same place : '^ ILai fx^arno-iv i ikfiat avtu roL fAtfn- 

tTn iina. And in the Saracenica it is said, tbafi^ 
vhen. the emperor Heraclius after his Persian 
expedition was passing through Arabia^ Mahomet^ 
went out to meet, him at Athribis. " Ewaymr^^^^ft^^tB^ 

uravrfM^iv «UT8 • d't^fniryi; Mfitfa/!A£^« The • name Ath* 
ribis had a meaning ; and was well adapted to the 
psLTtofEgi/pt^ that it was prigioally given to; bvt 
between this part of the world and the name that it^ 
is mentioned by, there is not the least analogy r 
which shews that it was adventitious. Whence it 
was derived, and by whom imported, is, I think, 
pretty clear. It must have been introduced by the 



'^ Constant. Porpkyr. de Admmtstr. Imp. cap. 14. £Mf«m^if 
h 9 «i^0-i( AVTtf T0 /Mp« riK Ai^ftQtf. Ibid. Clip. 17* 
, *' Vide Byztmt. Hiet. vol. 12. pag. 279. It it th<! ImBfiwmm 
of Stepkanus ; called leA^m in the £xccrpta from ChryiO€ccc^ 
Syntaxis. Geogr. Vet. vol. 5. pag. .1. 

^ Sarucenica^ ineerti auctariij opera Sj/lburgii* 1595.' pag. 58. 
See also Ctdren. Compend. Uistoriar. pag. 422. 



C^tgttni^ ftalted IrtfMiid^ee and CoisMitsf: 4ios6^ 
dbn^ of ChtM^ who cftme from Egypt^ and tetiled 
updn that side of the Rtd Sea ; and carried with 
tiiem these memoHalB of their history and nation. 
3fahomet was his sdf of their faoei though perhaps 
ihSxed'wfth other ftmiKes. To obtain ftvoor with 
the Jew^^ he aiFected to be descended from /M* 
ma^^ the son of Abraham ; the great ancestor of 
alt the IsraetUes. Bertf even As he gives oet bis 
gjlfinealogy, though the traeiM may b% feint aind ob- 
sbure, we may MiH perceive that be was of CMeam 
i^ce, as all the Arabians "mett. According lo their 
accounts, there was one ZenaruSj who^ was a At* 
teendant of Iskmatl ; and he had two soni^ Mun* 
darui and Rab : of which,. M^mdanm is said to 
hare been the fitther of CoUsarus and Gskus. 

^Zmifkfof yetf i n Itf^'nX tntoy09of wirnf m^trm «my#« 
ftvrrm v^rrw. 'Ovro^ ouv y$9¥^ viovf too, Msr^b^w nmi 

^QviAtfAtv, x£(i ''^ A^mftof, xai dXXnf rtpai ifMrn/futt 



. .!! Constantinm Bprph. deadm. imp. cap. 14. 9%^% TfKyfMiAtyMK 

r«Mirx«fMT. C^rii/tif calls him N»i«pK: Thtophauu^ Ctdraiutp 
and the author of the Saraeewica read N«{>i|i0c and ^h(»f$^ 

^ Theopkanti has kai Qi^ifc^y; whicb probabty means Tmhwi 
the name both of a penoo and a place. Both idmUud aod Bmm 
liad a son of that name. 

^* Aaaphp may possibly be a mistake for Tt^php • and not 
the name of a man, but of a nation ; the same that is «emiotted 
by Diodwus, Fialen^ and Ag^kmxkidci. 



AKTIXira HSSVOKT OE MkYPT. • S4ft 
ilerf}y«T(»^viry ftr rxtiMtic xareiiunrric* Tha SODS of ijA* 

HMff / are well known from the Mosaic histoiy ; hot 
one of which is to be found in this last, that is 
giwen by the Arabians. It aceois to be an odd and 
perplexed account of countries, mixed with that q& 
the people, who inhabited them : which confusion 
has arisen from the Greek writers not understand- 
ing the hisloriesy to which they had recourse. ^ 
Hebce Cyrill in his Chpomele tells us, that one <^ 
die sons ol Nizarus waa Aralm. And in the Sa-^ 
paanica we are informed, that Mahomet had a son«> 
in-law called EUm; and bis two grandchildren were 
€}ushan and Casan. I take A^aph^ in Const antine 
Poppkjfrogefinetus to be an omission for Totvayio^ : 
and if a^jMipur, the reading of Theopliaues be right, 
Ae meaning of all these histories at bottom will be 



^ In tiie CatedUm et Sataeenmmi Anathemathbati6^ where 
«vefy thing relating to MtJiomet is solemnly cursed, among other 
abominations these are specified : Afo^tyMrh^ AAiif* to» %m^ ^yym,rf% 

yayt,Pf^9 tw Muafikth xou Xaa'atnf km Xwctm* t«( vm^ avrti. 

pag. 77* Casan and CSuhan were not Mahomef% sons, but tha 
lurtion, he was his self descended from* He might be descended 
in part fiom Tskmael; but he was likewise of the family of Chm ; 

Chron. I think, it is plain from hence, that theGreeA: historians 
have been gtiilty of a great misapplication of terms : and that the 
liames Caiius^ Cusharus^ Cushany RabeiOf Arabia, &c. cuutd never 
hive been the names of particularmen ; but of provinces and 
coQOtrles, as well as of the tribes, who possessed then* 
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this t that the iohabitaots of Mecca ^nd Medina 
were originally desceoded from a people called of. 
old Gasanday Cauan, Cushan^ Cushour : and from 
the people of Teman wad^EHniy ovElali near Mk-. 
dian : that is, both ftom Cush and Ishmael ; but^ 
particularly from those Cuseans^' who came out of 
PajSfftfl^, or Egypt; and named the place, which 
they came to, At fir ibis. 

The sons of CAm, where they once got ^po^*- 
session, were never totally ejected. • If they were at 
any time driven away, they returned aftf^r a. time^ 
and recovered their ground : for which reMPP I 
make no doubt, but many-of. t^em in process of 
time returned to C/ialdea; jand mixed withthose^ 
of their family, who resided there : ^ for many of 
them remained. Hence arose the tradition that 
the Babylonians not only conquered, £^j^/»/sr bqt 
that the learning of the Egyptians came originally 
from Ckaldea: and the like account from the 
Egyptians; that people from their country had 
conquered Babylon, and that the knowledge of the 
Chaldeans was derived from them. Some of this 
nation betook themselves northward, and passed 
ii)to Padan-Aram ; and in this place, as well as in 
a\l others before mentioned, they have maintained 
themselves to this day. Soon after the settling of 
tljc Israelites in Canaan^ we read of Cushan Ri- 
shzthaim ; who is styled king of Mesopotamia; 
anj must have been a powerful prince, having held 
the children of Israel in subjection many years. 
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His name plainly shews, that he was an Arabian or 

Custan. Clemens Alexandrimis^^ calls him X^v** 

^*X<^P9 Chusachar ; which seems to have been a- 

corruption of Chus Ouc Aur^ or Orus ; a name 

assumed by many of his family. ^ Eutychiuf says»; 

that he was king of Tyre and Sidon : he held them 

perhaps tributary, as he did the rest of the land of 

Canaan. He must have trespassed upon the sons 

of Aram very much ; who seem to have retired, 

and to have left him the. upper part of the interam- 

oian province. The people, whom he carried witb 

him, were undoubtedly the colony, which Beltis is 

said in early times to haVe brought out of Egypt^ 

and planted on the banks of the ^^ Euphrates. 

Belus was rather a title, than a name ; and was 

bestowed upon many illustrious persons of Assyria^ 

Babylonia^ Syria^ Fhenicia^ Egypt. To this Cu- 



^* Strom, lib. 1; pag. 3S4. edit Potter, The Chalice Para- 
fhttttt calls him ** the wicked Cuutau'* 

^ EutyckH Annates, torn. 1. pag. US. 

*> Diodonu Sicniu$t lih. 1. pag. 17. says, that Btbu carrie4 
this colony to Babylon ; aiKi that they were the same people, who 
were called- afterwards Ckaideans, But this is an idle appendage 
to the true history ; yet shews the antiquity of the history. If 
any nation in the world could he called at/To;i^Oo»f;» it was the 
nation of the Chaldeans: and so far from being ^ colony from 
Egypif they were coeval with that kingdom, if not some years 
prior to it. Fee Additional Remarks, llie colony here spoken 
of was indeed from Eg^j't ; but did not consist of Egyptians^ but 
Cvtcam. 



ihafij and bis people, we must attribute the build- 
ing of the city "^(/ria these parts; called XTr^^ 
and sometimes Akor and Chabar. It stood apoo 
a yiver of the same name^ the Afihfag of ^^ ZoiimuM^ 
and the AC«^ of ^Isidorus Characenm : which, 
mer is called the ' Chahor *^ at this day. Thqr 
built likewise Carchemisk, a strong place at the 
chief passage of the Euphrate^y and at the mouth 
of the Chabor: which city betrays its original 
doubly, by the variation observed in ita nam& II 
was called both ^Carckemiskj and Carcwiunu 



« . ■ • 

*^ Marcillwm mentions this city Ur {'i^ M^f^^^¥^r '" ^1^ 

retreat of Jovian to^\ards NkibU* Ad, Ur nomine, Perncum 

tciterc Castellum. lib. 25. cap. 8. 

• *^ Zdsimus lib, 3. pag^ 12. 
'^ Isidor. Characen^ apud Vet. G«ogv« vol* S. pag. 4» • • 

_*» Voyage of Gfl5ptfrJ5a/W; 1579. 

^* Karkcsiam, qtut olim Carcemis diccbatur, decent. Eu" 
phratis rip^e irmninet. Benj\ Tudciensia. pag. 6?. Paiea [Eu* 
phrates labitur] ad Cqercqusiatn ; ibiqne cernifur asfivm Jiumni$ 
Akhahvr, Nubitnsis, Sec also Marceiim. lib. 23. cap. 5. Bo* 
€hart Gt^gr. Sacr. pars prior* iib. 4. cap. 21. ssd CeUariut^ 
M. 2. pag. 437. There was another city namtd A^ snd 
C^abor; which is mentioned hy Ptokmy, as w«ll as hy Simo» 
catta, lib. 4. cap. 10. aQo^9 ffn^ot. But I take this by its 
situation to have been the same as Carchemish, calM by ihs 
Greeks and Remans Crrcusium ; a place of great note and anti- 
quity, as I have shewn : which Ptolemy can hardly be supposed 
to have omitted ; but rather to have called it by another name, 
taken from the river, at the mouth of which it stood. The real 
city Chabor was far above; near the suurcc of the river, tawluch 



The fiirst is the cky of ChtMniis Or CilkH)? ; an- 
stvMng to a city of thie ^ame tiame and potport in 
Egypt. By the other is mMnt the city of Chus : 
C&cuiium^n&Carcusium, the Karkmyn of^^Nasir 
SUusaui^j being no other than Carcushan ; and 
probably boilt in memory of that chy, of which we 
have taken so much notice. The prophet Jler^- 
fniah^* mmitoMj that Pharaoh Nvcho came up 
Ugainst iJarchtmishj which Nebuchadnezzar had 
taken. It seems by this to have been for some 
time before in the hands of the Egyptians ; who 
gave it, I imagine, the name of Carchemish. It 
tms originally called Carcush, or Carcushan; 
which name it a^in recovered. Here too was iat 
land of Goshen ; called by the sacred writers Go^ 
zan, and by the Romans Gausanitis ; with a river 
GozaHy the same as the Chaior. The other river 
in Mesopotamia, called by Ptolemy the Saocoras^ 
was probably the Seghor, or Schor ; which was the 
name of the Nile in Egypt. All these circum- 
stances prove that the sons of Chus forced them- 
selves very early into the upper provinces of -ftfrf- 
sopotamittj and maintained themselves therein. And 



it gave name, as well as to a lake, out of which the river issued. 
Its tn^e narae was Ur^ synonymous to that in Clialdca ; but was 
changed to Abor and Chahorf like the city Avaris in Egypt* 
See i Chron. 5, v. ^6. 

*' Vide Geogr. Vet. vol. 3. 

•• Jirtm.Ad. v. 2. 
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there is great reason to think, that they were part 
of that numerous body, which retired out of Egypt. 
This may serve to clear up the douhts of the 
learned Marsham^ who could not account for the 
place of their re.reat : "Qi/<J tandem prqfecti sint 
PastoreSy aut quibus in tocis sedes posuerint^ in* 
cerium est. 

In this country were the tribes of Israel placed ; 
at least a great part of them, who were carried 
away captive by Salmanasser. ^ '' In the ninth 
'< year of Hoshea^ the king of Assyria took Sa- 
^^ maria^ and carried Israel away into Assyria^ 
*^ and placed them in Halah and in Habor by the 
^' river of Gozan^ and in the cities of the Medts.'* 
Halah wiA Habor^ called likewise Chala and Cha- 
bor, were, as I have in part shewn, in the upper 
.region of Mesopotamia between the Tigris and 
Euphrates; both upon the river Gozan^ called 
likewise the Chubor : the cities of the Aledes were 
beyond. There was something very signal in the 
catastrophe of these tribes, that were carried into 
the country, which I have been describing. It is 
well known, how the Israelites after their servitude 
in Egypt were conducted to the land of promise; 
which they enjoyed above seven hundred years,' 
Upon their repeated rebellion and idolatry, ten of 



** Ad soc. XII. pag. 524. 

*♦ 2 Kingx 17. V. 6. Chap. IS. v. ll. i Chrou. 5. v. 2fi. 
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[the tribes were carried into a second bondage: 
(and Avhat is remarkable, many < of nhem went tb 
Janother land of Goshen; but not lik^ that of old : 
at'BaUto another city Amfis ; and in succession to the 
same peo{^, ' to whom their lathers had succeedtei 
f in Egypt J even the Cusedns. Their captivity was 
{^it/ ^ttttended with ^his cruel circumstance, • that they 
^^ ^'W^nt now to a wild and uucultivated country: and 
« had the mortification to see the people, who had 
quitted ' it, occupy the pleasant fields of Israel. 
" ** The king oi Assyria brought men from Ifa- 
** byloHy and from Cuikak, and from Awa^ and 
" from Hamatkf and from- Sepharvaimy and pbced 
*^ them in the cities of Sama7'ia :-^SLnd^.th^ pos- 
sessed Samaria^ and dwelt in the cities ihereof 
Here was every additional circumstance, to aggra- 
vate their misfortune, and embitter their servitude : 
I to bring to their memory continually what they 
had been, ,and what they now were: to point out 
visibly the finger of God in the peculiar sufferings 
. of such a reprobate people : and at the same time 
I to alarm the remaining tribes ; that they might take 
: warning at the sight of such particular judgments, 
' and recollect themselves in good time. 

Thus have I endeavoured to clear up some parts 
of antient history, particularly that which relates to 
the land of Goshen, and the Shepherd Kings : a 






4 



« 2 Kings 17. V. 24. 
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work of some coasequence, if rightly conducted ; 
but attended with no small difficulty, and requiring 
uncommoQ attention. Were a person to mest 
with the remains of an antient teaiellated pavementi 
Ottered into a thousand piecesi and to endeavour 
to reduce it to order; his labour would be similar 
to that of rectifying the chronoloj^. and history of 
Egypt. The latter task is accompanied with this 
additional trouble ; that, as many have been from 
time to time tampering with this work, «ihe mate* 
rials, orii^nally ill^plaocd, have been ten times more 
confounded ; and many of them rejected and abo- 
lished by persons, who coold not adapt them to 
timv particular system. 
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OP 



BELUS, NINUS, ARIUS, 



AKD SOlfE OF THE 



SUPPOSED KINGS OF BABYLONIA. 



I MENTIONED, that the Assyrians had re- 
gained Babylon at the time that the shepherds 
ii'ere in Egypt. Conformable to what I have been 
saying is the evidence of Africanus ; who not only 
tells us, that the Assyrians had got possession of 
it ; but specifies, that they took it from the Ara- 
bians : which Arabians^ we know, were the sons of 
ChtiSy as has been before shewn. ' Tny riay A^afiau 

€avtXnav ntv fAiT» mv XaXtaiuv hitij^avro ATOVfuw Ca- 

criXiK. One of the first of these Assyrian kings 



* Eu$eb, Chron* Aoy. n^tfr. pag. 18. 
VOL, VI. 8 
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was * Nifms ; who is said to have reigned 52 years: 
and in the 43d of bis reign this writer farther in- 
forms ns, that the great patriarch Abraham was 

etyoyro^ irof mc ^ottriXux^y yiyyoLroLi Ai^etxix, FroDl 

whence we may be farther assured, of what I before 
supposed, about Arioch Melech Ellasar. For if 
Abraham was born in the latter part of the reign of 
Ninus ; the time of AriuSj the fourth in the dy- 
nasty of AfricanuSy coincides with that of Arioch 
in the Scriptures : so that they are certainly the 
names of the same person. And the reign of this 
prince will be found to commence about the 88th 

or 89th year of the life of ^ Abraham^ about three 

-^—^^^—^—^-^——^——^— - — - I ^^» 

Avo T» KaraxXvcfAtt iti to m^trf* tro^ AC^dMifAy im S^ fA 0,. Euithm 

Chron. pag. 9- 

^ Euscb. Chron. Aoy. n^Arr. pag. 18. pag. 37S. 

♦ Ahraham was born according to Ajrkanus in the 43d year of 
2sinus. From the 4drl of Ninus to the time of his death are nine 
jTars. And as Semiramu is supposed to have reigned 42 yearSi 
and Zames after her 38 ; the total amount is 89 years, which it 
the term of Abraham' & life when Arioch begins to reign. Primut 
AssyriQrum r^x NinuSt Beli ^filius : regnaxit Asia txceptis IndStf 
annos lii, cujus xLiii imperii anno natus est Abraham, Etiscb* 
Chron. Hieron* Inlerprete. pag. 11. 

Ba^iAik Aaavpujt (x ^fricono apud Evscb* Hislor. Tvfotyiy, 
Bi}Xof »i pag. 356* 

ZafAvii J 
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years after the birth o( Ishmael. But according to 
the Scripture account, this invasion, made by the 
four kings, seems to have been a year or two prior 
to this event; if we may judge from the place, 
where it is introduced : so that we cannot in these 
distant inquiries arrive at exact chronological pre* 
cision. Yet I think, as these circumstances are 
brought to coincide '• so nearly, nobody can well 
doubt, but that Arioch Melech Ellasar, and Arius 
king of Nineve, are the same person. Archbishop 
Usher makes this war happen about the seventy- 
first year of Abraham's life ; but this is rather too 
early, as it does not quite agree with the account 
in the Scriptures : for this invasion of the kings was 
made, when Abraham was in the land of Canaan ; 
and he did not reside there, till he was seventy- 
five years old. According xo Bp. Cumberland^ 
Zames began to reign in the fortieth year of Abra^ 
ham : and as he reigned 38 years, the time of Arius 
commences in the 78th year of the said patriarch : 
which gives room for every thing relating to that 
prince to correspond with the Scripture account of 
Arioch. Africanus instead of Ninus, makes Belus, 
his supposed father, the first Assyrian king, who 
reigned at Babylon : and the great Scaliger agrees 
with him intirely, and implicitly follows his canon. 

f Tuv Twk Afaj3«v ^ctChXtwv tt)v jitiT« tuv XaXJatftMr J*iJkg- 



' Euseb. ChroD. A^- VJfttr* pag. 18. 

S S 
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which Scaliger remarks — ^ Ante Beium Arabes in 
Babtflojiidy ante illos Chaidai ibidem regnum obti^ 
^luerunt : et ut Ckaldaeos Arabes, sic illos Assyrii 
de regni possessione deturbarunt, &c. I have 
mentioned, tb^t Belus was not a name of any par- 
ticular person ; but a title assumed by many, and 
of different nations. And, if Belus were a Jking ; 
yet this, I believe, would be the only place in bis- 
tory, where he is mfide the conqueror of Baky" 
Ionia, Qs Scaliger supppses. It is contrary to the 
uniform evidence of Ciesias, DiodoruSj Tragus^ 
PaterculuSy and many other historians, who ascribe 
the conquest of that city to Ninus. ^Nikoj— 

frptf^rsvo'f /ubfT« voXXf]; iiivctiAtu^ iwi Bot^\iXu)viHim It is 

contrary to what * Africanus hisself, and Eusebius 
after him, intimate in other parts of the history, 
that they have left us : where Belus is omitted in 
the list of Assyrian princes, whicli commences with 
Ninus ; of whom it is there said, t«tov ttj wtov f ««-» 

dwXCn^ THJ A0-|«?, TTXtJV hiujVy XlX^XT1\KtV0U. 



• Jos, Scalig. Can. Isagog. lib. 3. pag. 319. 
^ Diod. Sic. lib. 2. pag. gO. 

rut Ao'cvpuv. Ibid. 

Prmus omnium Nimis, rex Assyriorvm^ &c. Justin, lib. 1. 
cap. 1. 

* Euscb. ChroD. Canon, pag. Sg. Histor. I«»«y»r». pag. 356. 
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fi6l 



But there is a ftirther mistake in this account of 
Africanus^ as it is transmitted to us by Eusebius, 
Syncellus, and others; such ais must necessarily 
take off from that implicit regard, which Scaliger 
tSiinks should be paid to him. Before the taking 
oi Babylon by the Assyrians, he supposes two dy- 
nasties of kings to have reigned there ; the firsti of 
Chaldeans 224 years, the latter of Arabians 9^6. 
In the first place, these dynasties are absolutely 
fictitious. No such kings reigned in the times, that 
af 6 here specified ; as I will shefw hereafter. And 
as to the two nations in this place mentioned^ and 
distinguished ; they were certainly the same peo- 
ple, and of the same original. For the Chaldeans 
here introduced may be proved to have been Ara- 
bians, even upon the evidence of these writers. 
The list is as follows ; 



Chaldean kings 




Arabian kings 




of Babylon. 




who succeeded. 




Reigned Years. 


Reigned Years. 


Evechous 


6 


Mardocentes 


45 


Chomasbolus 


7 


Anon 


41 


Porus 


35 


^ Sisimadochus 


S8 


Nechobis 


4S 


Gabius 


37 


Abius 


48 


Parannus 


40 


Oniballus 


40 


Nabonnabus 


25 


Zinzirus 

1 


45 


• 


-< 

S16 



SS4 
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Who were the original ArabianSj but the sons o 
Chus^ as I have before proved ? and who stand ii 
the front of this list of Chaldean princes, but thi 
heads of the Cusean family ? The first in the detai 
is Evechoos ; which name, though a little varied 
signifies " the great lord Chus.'* This person, ] 
know not why, is by many supposed to have beet 
' Nimbrod : and, misled by this notion, somebody 
(fdr I know not to whom the mistake is originall] 
to be attributed) has presumed to rectify the onh 
thing in the list, which did not want amendment 
and to transpose the order of these princes. 'Oi 



EuT);^oof 


irfi r 

1 


Xojbtao'CoXoc 


c 


ll(a^o^ 


Af 


Nf;^«6K 


hV 


h^ioq 


f^V 


Ovi^olXXo; 


f* 


Ztf^i^o; 


1^1 



*' Tlie Chaldeans were the first who styled. them- 
" selves kings : the first of which was Ewfchous^ 



• Cedrenus has copied this notion, pag. 1 1, edit. Par. ExaAiirt 
^1 NfC^w^xa* Evuxoof. Perizonws is much dissatisfied with F(M« 
siua tor not being of the same opinion. Jac. Perizon, Orig. Bn- 
bylunicae. pag 326, 
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*• whom we call '** Nimbrod'' Whoever compiled 
these dynasties, has introduced as first what origi- 
nally stood second ; mistaking Chus for Nimbrodj 
the father for the son : and by this means he has 
well nigh ruined the only part of the history, thai 
18 genuine. The order was undoubtedly thus : 



Xo/AdB(r|3oXoc 


Chomasbolus 


Euu;^ooc 


Evechous 


Tiv^Qj; 


Porus 



It is an account of the genealogy of Ham and 
Chus ; and, as it would insinuate, of the Cusean 
princes, who were descended from them. The first 
Chojnasbolus, or, as it should be read, Chanias* 
bolus, is Ham, the principal of the line. Ham, or, 
as he is often called, Cham, signifies " swart, black, 
" sunburnt f ' and asbolus in the Greek is of the 
same purport ; and was at first intended for a 
translation of the former. Eupolanus, as quoted 
by Alexander Polyhistor, mentions that Cham was 

called so. " Xo^jfA,-. — ov vVo 'EAAu^w^ A£y«a'3'«4 AcioXoy, 

iroLTt^oL rc^v Ai^iafrm. x. t. A. These two AJricauuSj 
or the person he copied from, has blended lojzf- 
ther, and constituted the strange name, that is 
before us. The next in succession is Evechous, 



•• See Universal Hist. vol. 1. pag. 045. 
" Enstb. Praep. Evan^. lib, 9. cap 17. 
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" the great Chus^'' the son of the former. He is 
at times called Evechous, Ouachus, Ochus; as we 
find his name represented in maqy of bis posterity, 
who were called from him : of which term of ho- 
nour I have made ample mention. The third king 
is Iltuf o(, Porus : which seems to be somewhat gre- 
cised. It is derived from ""iw, fire; from whence 
came the Greek word ?rup : which has been the 
reason of the initial letter being here prefixed; 
though there may be found, I believe, some in- 
stances among the Cuseans, where it has been 
written in the same manner. It is the same as 
Orus, named sometimes A lor us ; and what the 
first king of Babylon was called '^ by. In short, 
this is Nimbrod^ the son of Chus^ the son of Ham 
or Asbolus ; whom AfricanuSj and those that co- 
pied him, have been so mistaken about. He is 
third in descent in Genesis; and he is third in this 
dynasty. He is represented as a powerful mo- 
. narch, of great renown, and the founder of the city 
Babylon. After his death he was deified by his 
people, and worshipped under the name oi Alorus; 
but by the Greeks was called Orion. ** Eyii/vuS^i ^i 



j% 



Plato in Cratylo says the Greek word ^rv^ is of barbarian 
ori!!»inal ; that is, says Gale, from the Hebrev: *i^N. 

Pasch. pag. 23. 

'* In the original jt is, i« t>}^ ft/An? ti? Znfu Ckron, Pecck. 
p. 36. 
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ori( tytvynvi roy Nf/AJ3^«^ yiyaH^ra, roy my Bst^vXwi^v 
xntrotyrXf iv Xiynciy oi Tl^a'»^ aTro^io^iyrdy xai yiyofAivoy 
tv roK Ar^oi; rs ou^ftys, oy nyx xctXnriy ilfiuyct. He 

first instituted among the Chaldeans the worship 
■^ of fire. Such is the history of Ham, and his two 
immediate descendants. 

But, although the three first upon the list may 
be thus made out, and confirmed ; it must not be 
imagined, that the rest are equally genuine, and to 
be admitted. They are certainly supposititious, be- 
ing taken from a dynasty of much later date ; but 
so changed and abridged, that they have hitherto 
passed undiscovered. Whatever high antiquity 
they may pretend to, they relate to the list of Ba^ 
bylonian and Assyrian kings, who reigned from 
Nabonasser ; as they are to be found in Eusebius 
and Syncellus : but more correctly in Ptolemy^B 
astronomical '* canon. I will therefore take a copy 
of those kings from Ptolemy ; and will place the 
names of the ten kings in the supposed Chaldean 



's 'Ourof v^A^o; Maoxu Ac^vfie^ riCiiy to tv^, Chron, Pasch» 
ex Clementinis. pag. 29. But this is a mistake ; and the Asiy^ 
rians are improperly put for the Babyloniam ; who in these times 
were a very different people, and ought to be distinguished. 

*• Ptolemy's Canon published by Dr. Bainhridf^e at Oxford. 
Euscbii Histor. Ivtay^ifyyi pag. 397* 
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and Arabian dynasties by them, as tbey seem to 
corr^pond : and they will be found to be the same. 



Babylonian kings. Chaldean and Arabian kings. 
Salmanasser or Nabona$ser 



NaJiui, Nabius of Eusfb. 

Chinzirus and Pori/s 

Jugaus 

Mardoc Empadus 

Arkianus 

Interreg. 

Bclibius 

Apronadiii^ 

Aporanidisus of Synctll. 

jlparanadisus of Euscb. 
Rigabelus 

Erigcbdus of Euseb, 
Mcsessimordacus 
Interreg. 
jissar Jddinus 
Saosditcheus 
Chymladanm 
Nobopaf/assa rus 
Nabocolassa rus 

Nobochodonosor of Euseb, 
Ilvarodamus 
^iricaxfiolassa rus 
Nabouadius 



Abius and Gabius 
Zinzirus and Poru$ 

Mardocenie$ 



Parajmus 



Omballus 
Sisiniadochus 
Sisimardochui ofSt/hcell. 



ytechobis 



Nabonabus 



V\ c iimv observe, that though the second list be de- 
fcLli\c and somewhat varied, vet, as far as it goes, 
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it corresponds with the dynasty of Ptolemy ; and 
relates to princes of a much later date, than is pre* 
tended. It is therefore surprising, that so many 
very learned men should admit both the dynasties 
into their histories; and not perceive, that the one 
was a bnd copy of the other. The greatest wonder 
is, that so knowing and inquisitive a genius, as Sea- 
liger, should have been imposed upon by this idle 
account of Chaldean and Arabian kings; and that 
he should, upon the demise of these, make an union 
of the two kingdoms, place Belus at the head, and 
thence constitute a mighty empire, that never had a 
being. ^"^ Ultimo hoc Rege debellato^ Belus -anno 
XXV II imperii sui Assyriorum iinperium cum Ba* 
bylonio covjunjvit. The admission of these% i;eigns 
into chronological computation, with that of BeluSy 
who never existed, makes an error of 443 years. 
These supposed antient kings of Babj/lonia are in 
reality the successors to Pul and Tiglath-pulasser ; 
and have been taken from a very faulty and im- 
perfect copy of the latter. At the same time the 
names of Ham^ Chus^ and Porus^ have been pre- 
fixed ; to make the list more s[)ecious, and to give it 
a seeming antiquity. From the reign of Pul of 
Assyria sonie light may be obtained, in prosecut- 
ing the history of these kingdoms : but antecedeiit 
to this monarch, we have little more than the 



'^ Scali^, Canon. Isagog. lib. 2. pag. 137* 
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names of Assyrian kings ; of which scarce any have 
been so preserved by tradition, that they nfiay now 
be'depended upon. As to the princes of Babylon^ 
between Amraphel and Nabonasser^ few memorials 
are left in an interval of at least twelve hundred 
years. The names of those, which have been trans- 
mitted us, have been discovered to be for the most 
part spurious, or else of a later date. 



SOME REMARKS 



OK 



THE CANON OF PTOLEMY, 



X HE canon of Ptolemy , which I have just spoken 
of, has been universally received^ and esteemed par- 
ticularly authentic : yet even this, I think, however 
celebr£^ted} is not without exception. The learned 
chronologer, when he compiled it, seems to have 
detected the fallacy of tlie Chaldean and Arabian 
list ; and to have found it an imperfect copy of a 
series of princes, who reigned many ages later. He 
therefore corrected, and new modelled thte catalogue 
according to the best evidence of the times, which 
it related to : and ascribed to every king the just 
number of years, that history allotted to his reign, 
from Nabonassei* downwards. In effecting this, he 
struck off the two first upon the other list, Cha- 
masbolus and Evechous, as he knew that they were 
rather the heads of a family than princes ; and of 
undoubted antiquity. They could not therefore be 



^ • # 
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inserted in this latter series. But falling into the 
common error, and mistaking Evechous for Nim- 
brod^ that is, as I before said, the father for the son, 
he has still retained one too many ; and brought 
down Porus with the others, who should have been 
left with the two preceding. His embarrassment in 
consequence of this is very apparent : for there is 
no place for this supernumerary to be inserted in, 
without violating the order established, and con- 
tradicting some part of history. There is indeed 
some reason to think, that the catalogue was too 
much crowded before. Porw^ therefore could have 
no interval assigned him ; but stands always colla- 
teral with Chinzirus ; and is never found in suc- 
cession like the rest. He is certainly foreign to the 
list; and the place he really belongs to, I have 
shewn before. Ptolemy however did not act un- 
wittingly in joining him with Chinzirus : though he 
is far separated in the spurious list above men- 
tioned. There was some intimation, some autho- 
rity, that determined him in thus placing them 
together. Whether he was aware of any relation, 
that subsisted between them, I know not : but there 
is reason to think, that they were the same person. 
I have mentioned from Theophanes^ Cyriflus, and 
CedrenuSj a person of antient times, whom they 
term Nizams ; but by Constantine Porphyrogen- 
neius he is called ZenaruSj and is supposed to have 
been the head of the Jrab?a?2 families. He is the 
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same as ihc Zinzirus^ and Chinzirus in these lists ; 
and more truly called ' Chenarus. It was a title 
rather than a name, as I have observed of other an- 
tient appellations ; and was given to several kings 
in the first ages, but especially to Nimbrod: so 
that it creates a suspicion that Chinzirus^ as well 
as PoruSy should be removed from the canon of 
Ptolemy. 

' Chenarus kiog of Egypt. It is sometiines put for Chan/^ 
Onu, sometimes for Chan'Arez. 



OF 



THE CHALDEANS, 



AND 



THEIR ORIGINAL 



L HAVE shewn, that the distinction made by 
Africamis, EusebiuSy and others, between Chaldean 
and Arabian kings, is void of all foundation : and, 
were the list, that they produce, genuine, it would 
determine the point against them. All that can^be 
esteemed true in the series they produce, is the 
names of those, who are foremost in the list. And, 
however mistaken they may have been in those that 
follow ; yet, setting them aside, we may learn, in 
respect to the Chaldeans^ what was the opinion of 
these writers, and what tradition had taught them ; 
that Ham, Chus, and Nimbrod were the heads of 
this nation. And as the Chald€a7is were the most 
antient inhabitants of the country called by their 
name ; there are no other principals, to whom we 
may refer their ' original. They seem to have been 



' The Chaldeans were as antient as the empire of Babylonia , 
which commenced under Nimbrod^ or Alorvs^* rttt Aftfthfy^^. 

VOL. VI, T 
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the most early constituted, and settled, of any peo- 
ple upon earth : and from their situation it ap- 
pears, and from every other circumstance, tkat 
Chus was the head of their family, and Nimbrod 
their first king.* They seem to have been the only 
people, that did not migrate at the general dis- 
persion : and the center of their province was at 
LV, not far from the conflux of the '/igris and £«♦ 
phrates. From hence they extended themselves 
under the names of Cuseans and Arabians^ as far 
as jSJgy/?^ west, and eastward to the Gang^ ; oc- 
cupying to the south all the Asiatic seacoast, and 
the whole. of the large continent of Ai^abia : -and 
from thence they passed the Erythrean gulf, and 
penetrated into Ethiopia. They were continually 
jncroaching upon those, that were nearest to them; 
and even trcsps^sed upon their own brotherhood. 
In process of lime they got full posses^iion of Egj/pty 
and the whole coast of Ajrica upon the Mediter- 
Xanean even to the At/antic ocean, as far as Fez 
and TaJJilct : and are to be found within the tro- 
pics almost as low as the Gold coast. Upon the 
Gambia is the king of liarsallj/y of Arabian ex- 
traction, as are all the Phooley nations; who re- 
^tain their original language, and are of the religion 



* Synedlas, pnf, 50, 
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of Mahomet. One of these, Job Ben Solomon by 
name, was not many years since in E?igland. He 
had been unjustly seized on by a prince, his neigh- 
bour, and carried to America^ where he was sold 
for a slave: but writing an affecting account of his 
misfortune in his native tongue, it raised the curio- 
sity, as well as pity, of some persons of conse- 
quence in these parts; who redeemed him, and 
sent for him ' over ; and having shewn him singular 
marks of favour, at his request dispatched him to 
his own country. 



^ He came to England in 1730.— See Moort^% Travels into 
the inner parts of AJrka. 
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CHESED, THE ^QUi OP NAHOJL 



1 AM well aware, ihat nany people suppose the 
Chaldeans %o have been thus denominated from 
Chesedy who was the son of Nahor, the brother of 
Abraham. ^Dicti Chusdim, seu C/msdai (vulgo 
Ckald0i, faciiioris som causd) sic dtnomiuai sunt 
M T»a Chesedfilio Nathor^ fratris Abraham^ qui 
mna cum JilUs et posteris didtam urbem Ur^ et 
4andem Mam iliam regionem inhabitdrunt TMs 
is very extraordinary : and i^ken without the least 
historical evidence to support it Chesed^ the thiod 
•son out of ei^t, who is mentioned but once, and 
tl^ without >any history annexed, is supposed to 
iiave given name to a very distinguished and ;cele- 
iMToted people, and to the country, which they in 
iiabited ; merely l)ecau8e his name was Ckesed^ and 
theirs Chaxdim, The .sacred iustorian seems in- 
dustriously tp specify this country. We are in- 
formed, ^ that Terxih departed with his son ^bra- 



' M^de JKclig. Vjet. Fenar. cap. 2. ^g* 7^5. 
* Gen. 11. V. 89. 31. 
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ham out of Ur of the Chaldccs : that Haran died 
i n Ur of the Ckaldees ; and that it was the place 
of his nativity. With what propriety could all this 
b6 said, and reiterated, if the land was not thus de- 
nominated till the time of Chesed^ who was not yet 
in being ; or rather, till the time of his * descend- 
ants, if he had any, which must have been stiQ 
later? The learned Hyde tells us, that it was 
spoken proleptically. The Greeks itideed, who 
often called people, and countries by names^ which 
were not applicable to them till many a^ after the 
time in question, made use of a very plausible and 
convenient figure, by which they thought to atone 
for a multitude of mistakes. Yet this misapplica- 
tion of terms was an error, however rhetorically 
they might defend it : and such as is seldom to be 
found in the sacred writers. Moses is ever parti- 
cularly careful to certify and distinguish : and has 
just been giving an exact detail of the descendants 
of Noahy after their families, after their tongues^ 
in their lands, after their nations. It is therefore 
injurious to imagine the sacred writer guilty of an 
unnecessary anticipation : and we take off greatly 



^ This notion of Chcscd giviiiir name to the Chaldentis is exactly 
similar to the account before mentioned of Amalth the son of 
J^liphaZy the supposed father of the Amakkitcs ; where, for the 
sake of a name, u whole seiie? of history is set aside* There \A 
no accounting, fur this infatuation, with which so many learned 
men have been possessed. 
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from the peculiar excellence of the Mosaic historj^ 
which upon examination turns put so wonderfully 
precise and true, by making so unfair a supposition. 
Besides, it would not in this, place be merely a 
rhetorical figure : it really would not be true. The 
words of Moses are not at large, theU Haran died 
m Chaldea; but descriptive, that he died in Ur of 
the Chaldees. And the Apostle tells us, that * " hjB 
" came from the land of the Chaldees. There 
niust therefore have been at that time people, of 
such denomination : otherwise we have a nation 
referred to, which did not exist : and this we ^n 
hardly suppose. In short, the Chasdim are* no 
other than the Chusdim, the sons of Chus ; who 
first took possession of the countiy, which we have 
been speaking of ; and likewise held Babylon. All 
history, which treats of these early times bears evi- 
dence to this. ^ They sent out numerous tribes 



♦ Acts. 7. V. 4. 

' Sure there never was introduced into writing a figure so fatal 
as this proUpsis : there is nothing can withstand it : no evidence 
is so plain and positive, no authority so indisputable, but it is 
liable to be set aside. If any proof or authority could have had 
wt^ight, 1 should have thought the following would have pre« 
vailed. 

Abraham primam atattm apud Chaldaos agchat. Euseb. Chron. 
Hieron. Interpretc. pag. $, 

Easib. CLron. Aoy. npajx. pag. 14. 
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itid cdldnii^, i^hich were styled Custdns and Ara^ 
Si^;;^. AfriiantiS iind his follotrers did riot con- 
sider this in the list^ they have given of Bdbyiakisk 
kings. For finding tbosd princes called sometimes 
Arabians, and sbmetiinles CkaMedns; and not 
knowing that by thfesb tenhH one and this tiimfe 
nation W&s meinty they made ati unfoftuniiLtfe dis- 
tinction : dhd in ihk stipposbd dynasty, with wbieh 



9% #» t • « !•« ^ 






Umfctijup XnxJlKiaif ar^«f o »f(^ iufr»)9 AAA/pofT Ckron. PatdL 
pag. 23, 

^K. Sj/ncelbu. t)ag* 90. 

lib. 2* of the tower of Babel, and the dispersion of mankind. 

Epit. Chron. pag. 228. 
The same is said in the Pasch. Chron. pag. 49. 

C»9iXi« AXufgv IK B«CyA*;90f Xo^^aioir. ' Ettseb* Chron. Aoy. 11^. 
pag. 5. 

Add to these, what I have mrntioned from the Scripture; 
tJiat " Ifaran died in Ur of the ChaUees:" that " Abraham and 
** his family went forth from Ur of the Cheldees;'' Gen. 11. 
y. 28. 31. " God brought Abraham out of Ur of the Chaldeesr 
H'ehemiah p. v. 7. " Abraham came out of the land of the 
" Chaldcaru," Acts 7. v. 4. 

These are strong proofs of the most early existence of the 
Chaldean nation: all which are set aside for the sake of one Ckt* 
sed, a person never mentioned till the 140th year of Abraham: 
which Chestd was born at Haran in Mesopotamia, and was never, 
that we know of, in Chaldea ; nor had he any connection with iu 
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they have presented us, they havfe made jai division 
to the best of their judgment, and giveh a shatie to 
each. Herein they were mistaken : bTit this doe* 
not invalidate their testimony in respect to thft 
chief point. Babylon was certainly iiy the pos* 
iessidn of the Chaldeans : and though the naiflnes 
of the kings, as they are transmitted by Africantis^ 
)ot not genuine ; yet a dynasty of kings did exist 
*lrhey were moreover descended from Chu9 and 
Ham: and after a succession of princes, whose 
duration catinot be found, they were at last ejected 
t)y the Assyrians. For this there is the evidence 
of th6 best profane history ; and it is in a great 
degree confirmed by the Scriptures. 

Such was the original of the Chaldtans. But 
liad they been derived from any other source ; yet 
it could never have been such, as the learned Hydt 
supposes. For as to Chesed being their common 
father, it is tiot only, as I have shewn, preposterous 
in itself; but absolutely impossible: for he was 
never, that we know, in Chaldea^ nor had any con- 
nection with it. The Scripture itself will prove 
what I assert It is said, when Terah left that part 
of the world, that he * " took Abram his son, and 
^ Xot the son of Haran his son*s son, and Sarai 
'* his daughter-in-law, his son Abram s wife ; and 
*< they went forth with them from Ur of the Chat- 



• Gen. !!• v. 31. 
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" dees, to go into the land of Canaan ; and they 
" came unto Haran.'' Abram^ Lot, and Sarai^ 
together with Terah, are the only person* specific : 
yet there were certainly more. In the next chap- 
ter (12. v. I.) we are informed, that '*' the Lord 
" said (or had said) unto Abram, Get thee out of 
" thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy 
'^ father^s house, unto a land, that I will shew 
" thee:" and (v. 4.) '' So Abrani departed^ as the 
" Lord had spoken to him; and Lot went with 
" him: and Abram was seventy and five years 
" old, when he departed out of HaranJ* The 
command given was not only to leave his country, 
but his kindred, and his father's house : and he 
obeyed; that is, he went from Haran, and left 
them : so that others besides Abram and Lot fol- 
lowed Terak to Haran. Por unless we suppose 
Nahor and others to have resided there; Tej^ah 
being dead, and Lot going with him, there was no- 
thing left for Abram to quit ; no kindred, no fa- 



' Some difference has been observed in the interpretation of 
this passage. See Acts 7* v. 2* Whichever be the true reading, 
it afi'ects not my argument : for whethi-r tlie command were given 
in C/taidea, or at Haran^ the completion of it was certainly at the 
latter place : and so it was understood by Euscbius, "Ew? ou iixS<r 
ACfetuiJL lie MscovoTafAtet^t tK itroXtvi Xocppav, xeu re oixtf m varp^z 
avrts, xara mXivaiv QsHy fi; yri» XocvotUvf h in HotXaini^ti, iri} x^^' 
Hist. Tvvayuy, pag. 3/3. Scc also Euscb. Epitome Chron. 
pag. 2'2S. 
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fidily, DO father's house to leave : and the command 
is introduced unnecessarily, and out of its place, if 
it is where Abram could not act in consequence of 
it. We may therefore be assured, that Nqhor went 
with Terah to Haran^ ^nd dwelt there. Milcah^ his 
wife, was with Bethuel and Laban^ when ' Abram 
sent his servant to the city of Nahor. In process 
of time Isaac sends Jacob to the same place, to the 
house of Bethuel ; ^ ** Arise, go .to Padan-aram^ to 
•* the house of Bethuel thy mother's father- — ^And 
" Isaac sent away Jacob : and he went to Padan-- 
" aram unto Laban son of Bethuel''' And this 
house oi Bethuely the place of residence of Laban^ 
is past contradiction specified by Rebecca^ when she 
lays her pressing injunctions on Jacob: ""^^Now 
'^ therefore, my son, obey my voice : and arise, flee 
^^ thou to Laban my brother, to Haran:'' by 
which we find, that the city of Haran^ the city of 
Nahor, and the house of Bethuel were the same 
place. It is plain then, that Nkhor resided at 
Ilaran after the death of Terah, and after the de- 
parture of Abram to Canaan : and that his chil- 
dren lived there after him. These children were 
eight in number, bom after Abram had left the 
place: for above sixty years afterwards, when 



• Gm. 24. V. 53. 

• Ibid. 28. V. 2. 

"• Ibid. 27. V. 43. 



Abrtm was about 140 years old, it had bMn told 
bim ; " ^^ Behold Mikah, she hath also born chil- 
•* dren unto thy brother Nakor'^ The names of 
them are inentioned in the passage; and Chesed 
Was the third of the eight. Out of this family 
Abraham sent to take a wife for his son Isaac; 
who married Rebecca the grand -daughter oiNakt^. 
And Jacob afterwards upon a like occasion went to 
the same city, to Hanan in Mesapotamiqf and 
married Leah and Rachel^ who were the descend- 
tats of the same person in the third degree^ This 
then was the city of Nahor ; and here was Chesed 
bom : and we have no more reason to think that 
be went and dwelt iu Chaidea, than that he tM- 
velled to India, or Ethiopia. So that he oeoU 
have no personal knowledge of the country, nor 
any connection with it : much less can he be es- 
teemed the father of the ChaideanSj who were oon- 
stituted a nation before he was born, and befiu'e 
the birth of hi^^randsire. 

«« Gen. 22, ▼. 2f. 
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THE DISPERSION OF MANKIND, 

IN REFERENCE TO PAGE 190. 

I have taken notice before^ that, some generations 
after the floods there was a partition of the earth 
among the sons of Noah^ which was done by divine 
appointment It is a subject, which has been cai)* 
▼assed by several writers ; ' many of whom do not 
allow, that ther« was ajiy particular division ; bu( 
only a general dispersion. Bochart is of this opi-* 
nion ; who after mentioning many passages out oF 
the Scriptures, which he did not sufficiently weigh, 
concludes with this corollary ; that ^^ all lands may 
'' be said to be by allotmAlt, and all the free ^ft 
of God : and where the Scriptures are silent, it 
is idle to form ^rmises.'* *Scripturd tacent^ 



it 
it 



' Hjfde Relig. Vet. j^m«r.^pag.>6f . 65. 
* Geogr. Sacr. pan prior. lii. 1. cap. iff. 
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nostrum non est Jubc divinare. — Quamcunque ter- 
ram occupamus, illam Deus se dedisse dicity et xmlt 
sibi acceptam referri. In answer to this, I must 
take notice, that the Scriptures are not silent upon 
this head : and what we find mentioned in them, 
must not be taken in so lax and indefinite a man- 
ner; there being nothing in them, that can in the 
least countenance this notion of a general and in- 
deterqiinate dissipation. I shall not take upon me 
to settle the time, when this great evertt hap- 
pened : let it suffice, that it did happen ; that there 
was a particular rule and order observed 4n the dis- 
tribution, and the whole by God's appointment. 
That there was a partition, .is evident from the 
words of Mosesj saying ; ' " By these were the isles 
'' of the Gentiles divided." ♦ " In his days [Pha- 
" /€g*'s] the earth was divided." ^ " By these 

*^ were the nations divided in the earth after the 

• 

" flood," These texts I should think sufficient: 
but m another place this divine writer speaks more 
particularly to the purpose ; and his account is so 
plain and circumstantial, as to leave no room for 
uncertainty. It is in that noble and prophetic 
hymn, one of the most sublime compositions, that 
ever was penned ; where he pours forth his soul to 



5 Gen, 10. V. 5. 
♦ 1 Chroiu 1. V. 19, 
s GcH. 10. v. 32. 
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God, aifd at the same time addresses himself to the 
people, whom he had so long conducted, and was 
now goinj; to leave for ever; * " Remember/' says 
he, *^ the days of old, consider the years of many 
" generations: ask thy father, and he will shew 
*' thee, thy elders, and they will tell thee. When 
'^ the most High divided to the nations their inhe* 
" ritance, when he separated the sons of Adam, he 
" set the bounds of the people according to the 
■** number of the children of Israel. For the Lord's 
*^ portion is his people; Jacob is the lot of his 
" inheritance." This is too particular to be cilr* 
sorily passed over. We are told, that the nations 
of the earth had an inheritance assigned them ; and 
ihat it was by divine appointment. Moreover, that 
at the general dispersion it pleased God to have a 
provident regard for a nation, which was to comCj 
even for the sons of Israel : and in the distribution 
of countries had set bounds to other families, that 
they should not trespass upon the inheritance of 
Jacvby which was his own portion. Thus limits 
were prescribed according to the necessities of a 
people to come, and to the space, which would be 
Tequii^ite for their numbers to inherit. In other 
words, the land of Canaan was excepted out of the 
general partition. This space was usurped by the 
people who gave name to it. They knew the di- 



• Dtut. 32. V. 7, 8f S. 



Yine allotment ; yet wilfully transgressed : 9n 
amount tbey brought themseWes and their posterity 
under the severest curse; and justified every thiqgi 
which tbey afterwards su^red for their yehellioB : 
though at the time of their punisbment, thair guilt 
was accumulated with additional wickedpeas ^nd 
apostacy. 
What I have mentioned above, St. Paul likewise 

alludes to : "^ Ettoiviv-c n t^ ivp^ iiiA»r$s r^ ^^^H »p6f^»rmif 
s«T0i}ccty ivi iro^v to ir^tactcvfwt rue yn^y i(^^m ^f^^^py^ 
fAiViss xai^H^y %ou r^q ifoitc'tec; th; uaroyHigti #vrw>. TblS 

in our version is translated too indefiniu^ly : and 
abould not be, *' God haih made, and hatk deter^ 
" mined," but, " God made," or, " did o^ake of 
^^ one blood all nations of men foi' to dwell pa aU 
'' the face of the earth, and determiued'the time^ 
*^ before appointed, and the bounds of their habh 
^^ tation'' It refers to a particular time, and ordi- 
nance ; the same that is spoken of by Moses. And 
it affords us this additional information ; that qo^ 
only the place of residence for each f{imily» biit the 
time likewise of the migration was by God s ap* 
poiotment. This was the sense of noany of tbe 
fethers upon this subject, a nd pa rticularly of Eur 



^ Acts 17. V. 26. 

* Euscb. Chronic. Aeyof Flfwr. pag. 10. Sptcellus pag. 90* as 
quoted above, nicntioxM this infnngcment and usurpation of the 
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u^Ti^rtf r^iflMcotrioru crii tb Neof, xotra 0EION' ink^v&n 
XPHZMON, tfAtfiee Nan tok rfivt¥ vioir kutv my yuK 

Heaftenlarib proceeds to mention tbe -infringement 
of tht9 divine ordinance, and the consequences of 

whose posterity he afterwards t^ os was destroyed 
b^ Mo9ei 9LtiA Joshua : ilr Am Mtoiw; xut inn n 

This may ierve to explain a passage in Scripture, 
which has been the cause of much perplexity. It 
IB mentioned ^ that Ham the son of Noafi had beep 
gyihy of a' great breach ofduty^ and .wantofre* 
refenee to his fathers that when Noah awoke^ and 
was sensiible' of what his younger son had done> 
**'' He said> cufr^ be Canaan; a senrant of ter-^ 
^ vants shall he be unto liis brethren^ And he 
^ said) BleBsed be the Lord God of vSfceaa^-and 
'' GaputM shall be his servant;*' ^ It hu seemtdr to 
many persons extraordinary, that^ as Ham was the 
person guilty, he should be passed ovefi without 
any animadversion: and that the cuvse should de-» 
▼oive to Canaaffj who does not seem: to hate been 



Canaanitcs, and the attack made upon them for that outni<;e by 
the finnilyT)f 5*fw: Ty jSwXu rm m leM^tv, nt ^ OoAi* i^" »ti*, 
KaVva» aviSanr ««• o» vioi ti* 2)»»fA iwoXtfAiso'ai' Wfo? Ti*« ynf? X»/« 
vip TUP opiA^y Tii( n«^triy*}f* 

• Gen. 9. V. 22. 

*• Ibid. 9. V. 25, 26. 
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at all an aGcomplice. But it must be observedi 
that these words are not so much to be esteemed a 
curse vented out of resentment agaidM Ham add 
Canaan^ for what had been done, as a prophetic 
denunciation of disobedience in time to coine^ and 
of the evils in consequence of it : and even then Mt 
uttered for their sakes, but upon account- of otlien 
of another family, who were to come after, and to 
be instructed by it It is very common with ths 
sacred' historian in the early accounts, whi<di he 
^ves us, to specify, what immediately relates to the 
grand purpose in hand ; and to omit every thing 
else, which is not connected with it Many tlnigi 
alluded to were well known at the time he wrote: 
it was therefore sufficient to extract, what was es- 
sential ; and to give a sam^^e for the wholes Thit 
may be observed in the " history of Lameckf of a 
'^ conquest made by Jacob, in the " fragment upon 
the conquest of Heshbon; and in other plaoes. 
In the passage, I am speaking of, there is reason to 
think, that a great deal preceded what is here men- 
tioned by Moses ; and that, we have only a part of 
the original prophecy. From the tenor of what 
remains, we may perhaps form some judgment of 
what is omitted. It is probable, that at this season 



■• Gen. 4. v. 23. 
" Ibid. 4S. V. 22. 
•5 Kumh. 21. T. 27. 
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the patriarch disclosed, what was to happen in after 
times, especially to the son, who had aggrieved him. 
There is, I think, an apparent chasm and failure ; 
which may with great probability be filled up, from 
what seems to be implied in this curse upon Ca- 
mum. It is very reasonable to suppose, that Noah 
told Ham of the future apostacy of his children : 
that the same want of reverence, which Ham had 
witnessed, would be visible in his posterity : That 
the second in descent from him should be the first 
*^ rebel upon earth ; and at the same time the first 
QFnint, who should usurp authority over his bre- 
thren : That of the race of Cush should be a daring 
confederacy, who at the general dispersion should 
withstand the divine dispensation^ and arrogate to 
themselves territories in direct opposition to the 
will of God : That a chosen people were to arise ; 
and that there was for them a particular land or- 
dained : but that Canaan 9S\(i his sons, another 
branch of his family, should disregard this ordi- 
nance, and seize upon the land, which was destined 
for God's own portion* Then comes in the part to 
the purpose ; " Cursed be Canaan ; a servant of 
*' servants shall he be unto his brethren :" and 
** Blessed be the Lord God of Shem ; and Canaan 
"shall be his servant." Of this nature I take to 
have been the original prophecy : and good reason 



'^ I'he name Nimbrod signifies a rebel. 
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may- be given, why one part is omitted, and tbe 
other retained. The former part is omitted by the 
divine writer, as unnecessary to be related; being 
either mentioned or implied in the common count 
of the history. On the other hand, the propriel; 
of inserting, what is specified, is appareoL It WM 
a prophecy, that related most intimately to the Ih 
raelites; who, when this history was proomlgl^ 
w;ere u|)on their journey to Canaan^ the land ad- 
Judged to thcin for an inheritance, but occupied by 
others. It was to inform them first, that the Cf* 
naanites liad no right to the land, wkioh thej poi* 
sessed: that they had been guilty of an undue 
usurpation : and were under the curse of God for 
their determined and obstinate disobedience : there- 
fore for that reason they could not prosper agiinst 
the Israelites, That the Israelites were goi^g to 
their hereditary demesnes ; to a land originally de* 
signed for them by the great disposer of thrones 
and kingdoms : that the blessing, entailed upon tfal 
sons of Shevij particularly belonged to the chiidrea 
of Jacob ; in whom the prophecy was to be com- 
pleted, and to whom the Canaanile was to be sub- 
servient. The time, the place, every circumstance 
shews with what propriety this part of the prophecy 
is retained : and at the same time it is evident, that 
something had preceded, which is omitted by Mioses, 
as unnecessary to be related. " 

From the foregoing we may see good reason for 
the severities shewn towards the Cafiaanites: whom 



if it had pleased God to have swallowed up quick 
with an earthquake, or extirpated by fire from 
heaven; nobody could have arraigned bis justice. 
But as he was pleased to make use of an arm of 
flesh, and to employ the Israelites as ministers of 
his vengeance; many have presumed to call in 
question the equity of the proceeding, and to re- 
present it as an instance of injustice and cruelty. 
Whereas the intention of Providence, in the instru- 
ments it made use of, is apparent. It was to make 
the Israelites detest these nations and their horrid 
customs ; and to be detested by them : and to ren- 
der them inexcusable, if after such severities exer- 
cised upon this people, they should theirselves 
hereafter lapse into the same apostacy and disobe- 
dience. To question whether God could in justice 
act thus in respect to the CanaaniteSy and whether 
he did right in chusing such implements of his ven- 
geance, is a doubt as idle as it is impious. How 
the rebellion of the Canaanites was aggravated, and 
what were their crying sins, may be gathered from 
many parts of the Scriptures ; but especially from 
the book of JVisdoyriy where they are particularly 
displayed: '* " For it was thy will (O Lord) to 
** destroy by the hands of our fathers, both those 
" old inhabitants of thy holy land ; Whom thou 
" hatedst for doing .most odious works of witch- 



* Chap. 12. v.3,4, 5, 6. 11, 
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^^ crafts, and wicked sacrifices; And also those 
^' merciless murderers of children, and devourers 
of man's flesh, and the feasts of blood ; With 
their priests out of the midst of their idolatrous 
crew, and the parents that killed with their otto 
** hands, souls destitute of help ; — For it was a 
" cursed seed from the beginning." This may 
serve to vindicate the dis|)en8ations of Providence 
in this particular ; and its jus( retributions on a re* 
bellious and wicked people. 



tt 
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One would think it scarce possible, that so un- 
natural a custom, as that of human sacrifices, 
should have existed in the world : but it is very 
certain, that it did not only exist, but almost uni- 
versally prevail. I have before taken notice, that 
the Egyptians of old brought no victims to their 
temples, nor shed any blood at their altars: but 
human victims, and the blood of men must be here 
excepted ; which at one ' period they most certainly 
offered to their gods. The - Cretans had the same 
custom; and adhered to it a much longer tune. 
The nations of Arabia did the same. The people 
of ^ Dumah in particular sacrificed every year a 



' Euii^. Praep. Evang* lib. 4. cap. l£. JrnMus. lib. 2. 

Athanat, OmU adversus GcnU's. Htrodotna lib. 4. says the same 
pf the Seytkians. See also Porph. de Abstinentii. lib. 2. pag. 224* 
fr^p, Mtmetho. 

Cif/Mf fOMTTM* f xftr»T«i tff |o«iy« Pmrflu ifi ^\»iin% lib. 2« 
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child ; and buried it upderneath an altar, which 
they made use of instead of an idol : for they did 
not admit of images. The Persians buried people 
alive. Amestrisy the ^wife of Xerxes^ entombed 
twelve persons quick under ground for the good of 
her soul. It would be endless to enumerate eveiy 
city, or every province^ where these sad practices 
obtained. Tht J Cyprians, the Rhodiatis^ the Pho- 
ceans, the lonians, those of ChioSj Lesbos^ Tenedos, 
all had human sacrifices. The natives of the Taurk 
Ckersonesus offered up to Diana every stranger, 
whom chance threw upon their coast. Hence arose 
that just expostulation in ^ EuripideSy upon the 
inconsistency of the proceeding; wherein much 
good reasoning is iibplied. Jp/iigenia wonders, as 
the goddess delisted in the blood of men, that 
every villain and murderer should be privileged to 
escape ; nay, be driven from the threshold of the 
temple: whereas, if an honest and virtuous man 
chanced to stray thither, he only was seized upon, 
and put to death, llie Pelasgi, in a time of 



pag. 225. These people arc mentioned Isaiah^ chap. 21. •* The 
" burthen of the desert of the sea"—" The burthen of Dumak" 

a&Ti)(. Plutarch, Ilifi Aii0'»}i«ijiLO»i«;. 

^ Clem, Alexandrin, Cohort, ad Gcnti s. vol. 1 . pag. 36* edit. 
Potter. See also Porphyry above quoted. 
^ Ewripid, Iphigen. in Tauris. 

T« riff etii Ik /»i/»^f^MM tr^fimfuifTm, »• r, JU 
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scarcity vowed the tenth of all, that Bhould be bom 
to them, for a sacrifice in order to procure plenty^ 
Aristomenei the Messenian ^slew three hundred 
noble LacedenumianSy among whom was 7%w^ 
pampus the king of Spartm, at the altar of Jupiitf 
at It home. Without doubt the Lacedemonians did 
not fail to make ample returns : for they were a 
severe and revengeful people, and offered the like 
victims to Mars. Their festival of the Diamasti^ 
gosis is well known ; ' when the Spartan boys were 
whipped in the sight of their parents with such se** 
verity before the altar of Dmna Orthia, that they 
often expired under the torture. Phyiarckus 
affirms, as he is quoted by ' Porphyry ^ that of oM 
ev^ Grecian state made it a rule, before they 
marched towards an enemy, to solicit a blessing oa 
their undertakings by human victims. 

The Romans were accustomed to the like sacri-* 
fices. They both devoted then^selves to the inferna! 
gods, and constrained others to submit to the same 
horrid doom. Hence we read in '^ Titus lavius^ 
that in the consulate of JEmilius Paulus and Te^ 
retitius Varro, two Gauls^ a man and a womaa^ 



7 Cltm. Ahnmi. Cohort, pag. d6. fstpkgry atefc. 
* Plutarch. Institotiooet Laeonictt. He wyt, that thacmel^ 
lasted all day long ; ^* o^m vnr Jiyw fg ^"<» ^ i p 6 p » Smmtk vMm»£ 

9 De Abitinentil. lib. 2. pag. 9^, 

"" Lib. S2. c«p. 67. Z9imr0 AmutifiB. IkkX cap. If. 
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and two in like manner of Grreeee^ were buried 
ftlive at Rwne in the Ox-Market : where waa a 
place under ground, walled round to receive them ; 
which had before been made use of for such cruel 
purposes. He says, it was a sacrifice not properly 
B^man ; that is, not originally of Roman instttu- 
' tion : yet it was frequently practised there, and that 
too by public authority. Plutarch makes mention 
of a like instance a few years before, in the consul* 
ship of " Fiaminius and Furius. There is - reason 
to think, that for a long time, all the principal cap* 
lives, who graced the triumphs of the RamatUf 
"Were at the close of that cruel pageantry put to 
death at the altar of Jupiter Capitatinus. Cams 
'Marius offered up his own daughter for a vietim* to 
the Dii Averrunci^ to procure success in a battle 
against the Cimbri ; as we are informed by Dora- 
theus, quoted by " Clemens. It is likewise attested 
by ■* Plutarckf who says that her name was Cat- 
purnia. Marius was a man of a sour and bloody 
.disposition ; and had probably heard of such sacri- 



II 



KoXtf/Airt) |9o«> ayofa ie«r*fi/|aii ^tmrrm^* In Marcello. vol. 4. p« 547. 
edit. H. Steph* See Diontfiius Hakcamast, Hittor. lib, 1. 

* '^ -'0 h TOK Aror^muoK Mcfiof, i#c Aai^e^oc i' V'^ nrmfrji Irrnkmuft 
ftr«fii* Clemm Alex. Cohort, ad Gentcs. 

»» Plutarchi Parallel. 20»««. The name of this person in 
Plutarch is Manhts : whoerer it may have been, the feci it the 
same : it lakes ndt at'all from the evidence of the history. 
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fices being offered in the enemies camp, atncnsg 
whom they were very common : or he might bav« 
beheld them exhibited at a distance : and therefore 
murdered what was nearest, and should have beeii 
dearest, to him ; to counteract their fearful spells^ 
and outdo them in their wicked machinery. Cicero 
making mention of this custom being common in 
Cruuij addsty that it prevailed among that people, 
even at the time when he was '^speaking: from 
whence we may be led to infer, that it was then 
discontinued among the Romayis. And we are told 
by '^ Pliny^ that it had then, and not very ioog^ 
been discouraged. For there was a law enacted, 
when Lentuius and Crassus were consuls, so late 
as the 657th year of Rome^ that there should be no 
more human 8acri6ces : for till that time those hor- 
rid rites had been celebrated in broad day without 
any mask, or coniroul : which, had we not the best 
evidence for the fact, would appear scarce credible. 



mmi^mm^mmm^mm 



'^ His [GaUui\ quidquam sanctum ac religmum videri poiestt 
qui etimn^ siquandoy aHquo metu adducti^ Deos placandos esse arbi- 
tramtur^ kumanis kostiis eorum ^tas ac tempia JMnestant f'^Quis 
enim igfiorai eos usque ad kanc diem retinere iiiam immancm ac bar* 
haram consueiudinem komismm tmmoUtndorumf Cicero pro Fon- 
teio § 10. See Pkilippi Ciuverii Germania Antiqua. iGSU E\z. 
pag. 251. and Grotius dt Satitfactione. 

'^ Ch. Comeiio Ltntuh^ P. Licimo Crasso Coss» Scnatus'^on-' 
suUum factum esif ne innio immolaretur : palamque fuii in tempus 
iiMsmri prodigiosi osMnHa. tiin. Nat. Hist* lib. 30. cap. 1. 
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MiA however discontinued they may have been for 
ft time^ we find, that they were again r^ievred ; 
thoQgb they became not so public, nor bo general 
For not very long after this, it is reported of '^ jiu'* 
guitus Casar, when Penma surrendered in the 
time of the second Triumvirate, that besides miilti^ 
tildes executed in a military manner, he offered up 
upon the Ides of March three hundred chosen per^t^ 
tons, both of the Equestrian B.nd Senaiorian order, 
at ah altar dedicated to the manes of his uncle Ju'^ 
Hug. Even at Rotne itself this custom was revived : ^ 
and ^' Porphyry assures us, that in his time a man 
was -every year sacrificed at the shrine of Jupiter 
Latiaris. Heliogabalus offered the like victims to 
the '* Syrian deity, which he introduced among Uie 
Romans. The same is said of '' Aurelian. 



'* Pentsid captd-^scrihunt qmdam, trecentoi er dedititUt ehctoi, 
utriusque Ordinisy ad aram Divo Julio extructanif idilnu Martin, 
beitiantm more mactatos. Suetonius in Augusto. cap. 15* 

'^ AAX in Ken tvf, tk «7»of i neira Ttjy ykiyuXrnt voXiw rti rtf AaTiapm 
ikiof Sopf^ rf «{efAiiror AvSpwoy ; Porph* de Abstin* lib. 2. pag. 226*. 

Et Ltttio m hodiemum Joci mtdid in Urbe humanus sanguis tn- 
gustatur. Tertultian, Gnost. cap. 7* 

y^MVfiM9^ xfA'^oof • XiphiUn* in Heliogab, 

'*, Capiiohum Aurelianus ineeectus, ut iilic caderet servos, quos 
captos Vffcisse Joti Optimo Maximo ferebatur. Vopiscus in Aura* 
liano. 

These customs prevailed in most parts of the Roman empire 
till the time of Adrian, who took great pains to have them abo- 
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The Gauls, and the Germans were ao devoted ta 
this shocking custom, that do business of any mo- 
ment was transacted among them, without beidg 
prefeiced with the blood of men. They were offirred 
up to various gods ; but particularly to HesuSy Ta^ 
tanis, and Thautatts. These deities are mentioned 
by Lucaiij where he enumerates the various natioas^ 
who followed the fortunes of Casar. 

\ 

*^ £/ quibus immitU placatur sanguine diro 
Thautates ; horrensque feris akaribus Hesus ; 
Et Taranis Scythka nan mitior ara Diame. 

Tb# altfttB of these gods were far removed from tht 
common resort of men : being generally situated in 
the depth of woods ; that the gloom might add to 
the horror of the operation, and give a reverenn 
to the place and proceeding. The persons devoted 
W(lre led thither by the Druids, who presided at the 
solemnity, and performed the cruel offices of the 
" sacrifice. Tacitus takes notice of the cruelty of 

*■■"' ■'■'. ■ .-I. ^ mmmmmmm 

lished ; but could not entirely efifect it. En$^. Praep. Evang. 
lijb. 4. cap. 15. and PalUu quoted by Porpkyjy, Kb* 2. pag. ^5, 

^ Lucan. Piiaisalia. lib. 1. ▼• 444. 

" Qui svnt ufecti gnvwribus nufriris, quiqve in pnfHii pericu* 
lisque versantur^ out pro victimis homines immolanty aut se immo* 
laturos vovcnt ; adminutrisqut ad at iocrificia Drindibm utuntur* 
^^Alii immani magnitudine smulacra habetU^ quorum comttxta 
vimlmkii mmiAr^ ffhis kom mi bwt tompitnt, quilms mcc€mm, tir* 
ewmentijlammd txanvnantur homines, Otsar dfi B«Ilo GAllico* 
lib. 6. 

% 
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the Hermunduri, in a war with the Catti, whereia 
they had greatly the advantage : at the close of 
which they made one general sacrifice of all, that 
was taken in batUe. ^ Victor dhcr^am aciem Marti 
ac Mercurio sacraverat : quo voto^ equi^ viri^ cuncta 
victa occidioni dantur. The poor remains of the 
l^ons under Varu9 suffered in some degree the 
same fate. *' Lucis propinquis Barbara ara, apfid 
quas Tribunos, ac primorum ordinum centuriones 
mactaverant. There were many places destined 
for this purpose all over Gaul and Germany ; but 
especially in the mighty woods of Ar duenna^ and 
the great Hcrcinian forest ; a wild, that extended 
above thirty days journey in length. *^The jdaoes 
set apart for this solemnity were held in the utmost 
reverence ; and only approached at particular sea- 
sons. Lucan mentions a grove of this sort near 
Massilia^ which even the Roman soldiers were 
afraid to violate, though commanded by Casar. 
It was one of those set apart for the sacrifices of 
the country. 

** Lucus erat longo nunquam violatus ab avo, 
Obscufmm cingetis connexis aera ramis. 



. ^ Tacitus, Annal. lib. 13. cap. 57* 

•» Ibid. lib. 1. cap. 61. 

^ Erici Oim Uistoria Suecorum Gothoriimque. Holmiae l654« 
pag. «. 

^ Lucan. lib. 3. v. 399. 
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Huncnan ruricola Panes, nemorumque potcntet 
Syhani, Nympkaque tenent : sed barbara ritu 
Turba Dettth : structa sacrUferalibus ane^ 
Omnis et humanis lustrata cruoribus arboi. 

Ctaudian compliments Stilico, that, among other 
advantages accruing to the Reman armies through 
his conduct, they could now irenture into the awful 
forest of Hercinia ; and follow the chase in those 
so much dreaded woods, and. otherwise make use of 
them. - . 

^ Ut procul Hercinine per ^asta siientia sylva 
Venari tutd Ikeat ; iucosque wtustd 
Relligione truces, et robora numinis instar 
Barbarici, nostra feriaut impune secures. 

These practices prevailed among alt the people of 
the north, of whatever ^^ denomination. The Mas- 



^ Claudian* in Laudes Stiliconis. lib. 1. v. 228. 

^' Jomandes dc Rebus Getici8.«-of the Goths. 

Procophti de Bello Goth. lib. S.-^f the Franks and other 
nations. 

Trithemhu'^oi the Sicambru 

Hebnoldi Annal. Sclavorum* lib. 1. cap. 53.«-of the Ru- 
gians, &c. 

Ditkmar Episc. Alersbnrg. lib. 1. pag. 12.— of the Banes and 
Norwegians. 

TacH* Annal. lib. 14. cap. 30.— of the Britons in the island of 
Mcna. Escisi luci savis superstitionibus sacri. Nam cruare cap^ 

• I 

tivo adokrt aras, et hominumjihris cansalere DeoSffat habebant. 
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sagetaj the Scythians^ the GetcB, the Sarwiatutn9^ 
all the various nations upon the Baiiie, particularly 
the Sueoi and Scandinavians^ held it as a fixed 
principle^ tiiat their happiness and security could 
not be obtained, but at the expence of the lives of 
** others. Their chief gods were ^Tkar^ and 
^ Wooden; whom they thought, they ceuU nemr 
suflkiently glut with blood* They had many very 
celebrated places of worship; especially in the 
island ^^Rugtn, near the month of AeOder; and 
in ^^Zeeland: some too very famous among the 
" SemnoneSf and ^ Naharoalli. But the most re- 
verenced of all, and ^the most frequented, was at 
^^XTpsal; where there was every y^ar a gmad cele* 

^ Qjiiti mtlgata inter amnes opinio^ ut Crantzius in Vandaiids^ 
lib.Z. cap. 22. notat^ dckctari ionguine Deos. P* Hachenberg. 
Gcrmania Media, pag. 2S5. 

^ Stcphimus Strphaniusy quoting Dutfo of Si. Qutnthf sayi ; 
C^terim sacrificant veneranta Tkur dominum mum; cut non 
aiiquid pccudum, vcl pecorum^ sed satigutncm mactahant hominuniy 
holocaustum omnium put antes prctiosissimufn. In Librum tertium 
Saxonis Gram. pag. 93. 

** OtXinunif qui IkUis pr^sidehat^ crubre et tnorte captkorum 
placabant ; optnantes beUorum pntsidem aptius humano cruore fta^ 
cari. Olaus Magnus, lib. 3. cap. 7* 

'' Crantxms, lib. 5. cap. 13, 13. 

See Tacitus de Mor. German, cap. 40. Est in insutd Occam 
tastum nemus, dicattanque in eo vehicalam* 

'* Ditkmar Cpisc. Mersburg. lib. 1. pag. 12. 

^ Adam Brementis de situ Dftniae. cap. 233. 

^ Tacitus dc Mor. German, cap. 43. 

» Scheifferi Upsal. cap, iff. 
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brily, which continued for nine days. During this* 
term thej sacrificed animals of all sorts : but the 
most acceptable vicliiiiSy and the most numerous 
were men. ^^Ipmu victimas apud pierosque i»n^ 
mendakat kumanus sanguis^ effusus ante Deorum 
arasy tt diro carmine devotus : introductd imnumi 
tUdf ac barbard Scytharum cdnsuetudine^ ffui Deas 
immar tales hominum scelere et eangmne placari 

m 

posse arbitrabantur. Of these sacrifices none 
were esteemed so auspicious, and salutary, as a 
sacrifice of the prince of the country. When the 
lot fell for the king to die, it was received with 
universal acclamations, and every expression of 
joy ; as it '^ once happened in the time of a famine^ 
when they cast lots, and it fell to king Damalder to 
be the people's victim : and he was accordingly put 



OfOi irormii MonumenU Danica. lib. 1. cap. 6/ 
OiaiMagni Hist.de Gent. Septeatrion. Epitome, lib. 3. cap. 5. 
Autverp. 1568. 

Steimhook de jure Sueorum et Ooth. vetusto cap. ult. p. 399* 
'* Fault Hacheabergi P. P. Germania Media. Dissert. 8. 
p. 2S6. cap. 30. p. 287* concerning king DomMtr. 

'^ Snorro Sturleton. YngliDga Saga. pag. 18: from whom 
Loceenivs seems to have borrowed the account, which he gives. 
Sub CO Urge [Domaider] ttmid fame Suecia afflicta est, ut et vix 
gravior wtquam incubuerit. Civts inter se dimdtntenf cum panam 
ddktorum dwinam agnoieerent^ primo anno bofoti^ aUcro homints^ 
tcrtio reg€m ipstm^ vehit ina utUsHi piaaJumf vt sibi pemuuum 
ksbebani^ Odm^- tmmoUbant. Locccnii Aotiq. Sueo-Gothiciie. 
4ib. !• pag. 5. 

VOL. VI. X 
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to death. Olam ^ Tretelgerj another prkiee^ 
burnt alive to Wodtn. They did not tpan tMr 
own children. Harold the son of Gumid; iki^'^g^k 
of that name, dew two of bis eUklren ta.obtam a 
storm of wind. ^' He did not let,*' says ^ Ven^^gOMi 
^* to sacrifice two of bis sons unto his idols^ Co llie 
^ end he might obtain of them such a tenipcM ai 
^ sea, as should break and disperse the shippiag of 
^ HurM king of Dmmafk'' 8aMo GrmmmatitM 
mentions a like fiu:t. He calls the king H&fuiM; 
arid speaks of tfae persons pot to deaths as two very 
hopeful young princes: ^duos prtestoHtummm m^ 
idliifilim^ kastiarutn morCj &ris odm^tMj p^tkmdM 
victoria: camAj nefarid litaiiime mactaoit. Anodier 
kiiTg slew nine sons, in order to proh)ag tiui owa 
^' life ; in hopes, I suppose, that, what they weie 
abridged of, would in great measure be added to 
hiuisclf. Such instances however occur not often: 
but the common victims were without end. Adam 



3' Snorro Slurleson. above. 

Chronic, Noro^icum, 

Johannes Magnw. lib. 1. cap. 12. RomaB. 15i»4. dccii£i son- 
nunqucAn regfi ipsos cddcm sorte delectot immolaru He ipcaks of 
it 2A faustm'mmm regno sacrijiciunf, . 

'• Antiquities. Antwerp. l605. pag. SI. 

^ Saxo Granai^atkus. lib. 10. pag. 1S3. Sorae X6Ui» l^Otrk 
nomine J fuam patha, carere maluit. 

^ Olaus Jf^'otmius. pag. 26. Res Suecuf Amm tiattm /Ha 
Othino mactavitf ut atatis obtineret prorogationem* 
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ii, speaking of the awfbl grove at Upsal, 
where these horrid rites were celebrated^ says^ that 
there wae not a single tree, but what was reve- 
jenced^ as if it were giftied with some portim erf 
divinity: and all this, because they were stained 
with gore, and foul with human putrefaction. 
^ Lucus tarn sacer est gentiUbus^ ut singula ar- 
bores ^us ex morte vei tabo immolatorum dhintt 
videMntur. The same is observed by Scheiffcr in 
his account of this place ^^ Deorum sacer ilk 
lucus erat : in arboribus singulis Dii ipsi habitarc 
credebantur : ergo ad earum ramos corpora illa^ 
wluti munera qtuedam Diis gratissima^ suspends"^ 
bant. 

The manner, in which the victims were slaUgh* 
tered, was diverse in different places. Some of the 
^ Gaulish nations chined them with a stroke of an 
ax. The < Celta placed the man, who was to be 
offered for a sacrifice, upon a block, or an altar, 
with his breast upwards ; and with a sword struck 
him forcibly across the sternum : then tumbling 
him to the ground, from his agonies and convul- 
sions, as yiell as from the effusion of blood, they 



^ JldM BfMmmis de situ DaoisB. cap. 234. 

^ Sshe^er of I7ps<dy and Eric Olaus above. Corpora, verd in 
AvP fno^iilfli proximo sy^tcMdebantj puiantes arbort* ipsas €X morte 
immolatorum divas et sacras. 

^ StraboAik^A. pag.303. 

X 2 
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formed a judgment of future *^ events. The ^ Cim- 
bri ripped open the bowels ; and from them they 
pretended to divine. In ^^ Norway they beat mens 
brains out with an ox-yoke. The same operation 
was peiformed in ^ Iceland^ by dashing them against 
an altar of stone. In many places they transfixed 
them with arrows. After they were dead, they sus- 
pended them upon the trees, and left them to 
putrefy. One of the ^writers, above quoted, men- 
tions, that in his time, seventy carcases of this sort 
were found in a wood of the SutoL Dithmar of 
Mcrsburghj an author of nearly the same age, 
speaks of a place called Ledur in Zeelandf where 
there were every year ninety and nine persona sacri- 
ficed to tlie god ^"^ Szmntawite, During these bloody 



iTi h TK( Ttf atfiATo; fva^tu^f TO fAt\Ko9 rotfo-i. Diod. Sicuim lib. 5. 
pag. 308. 

•** Strabo. lib. 7. pag. 451. 

♦^ Dudo of St» Quintin^ quoted by 0(aus IP'ormius, lib. 1. 
cap. 5. Juga bourn una vice diriter iccbantur in capite, 

••• Arngrim Jonas, Cryinogapa, scu Rcrum Islandic. descriptio. 
Hamburg. I609, lib. 1. cap.^, 7* 

Sec Bertholmus dc causis contcmptae apud Danos mortis. 
llafiiiae. 1099« Hb. 2* cap. 1. pag. SIS. lib. 3. cap. 3. pag. 662. 

^' Adam Bremtnm dc situ Danix. cap. 234. He flourished ia 
tho irnlh century. 

" Lib. 1. pag. 12. Bithmar was born A. D. 976^ 
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festivals a general joy prevailed ; and banquets were 
most royally served. They fed ; they caroused ; 
and gave a loose to indulgence, which at other 
times was not permitted. '* Dum sacrificia heec 
peragebanfur, varii adhibiti sunt ritus^ ct lita- 
tionU modi : convivia celebrata magnijica : pqy^s 
sanguinis postibus iliita : pars adstantibiis pro- 
pinata. They imagined, that there was something 
mysterious in the number nine : for which reason 
these feasts were in some places celebrated every 
^* ninth year ; in others every ^' ninth month ; and 
continued for nine days. When all was ended, 
they washed the image of the deity in a pool ; on 
account, I suppose, of its being stained with blood, 
and then dismissed the assembly. Their servants 
were numerous, who attended during the term of 
their feasting, and partook of the banquet. At the 
close of all, they were smothered in the same pool, 
or otherwise made away with. On which Tacitus 
remarks, bow great an awe this circumstance must 



" Olai Wormii Monumonta Danica. lib. 1. cap. 5. pag. 1?8. 

The like in TocUub. L^fti ttmc dies^^Non bella inibani, non 
arma smntbani : dmuum amneferrvut: pax tt quies tunc iantum 
nota; time ionium anuUa* De mor. Germ. lib. 40. 

^ Erici (Mil Hist* Suconum Gothorumque. pag. 2. 

Ditkmar of Mersburgk^ above. 

" Oimu Magnus, lib* 3. cap* 6. Antvcrp. 1558. Erat oHm 
M iocryUus Gotkorumj SfC^'^-^tumeri novmarii obtervatio admodum 
acceftawr^Onmi nono mense solenniorem veneraiioncm impendcbant. 
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necessarily infuse into those, who were not admitted 
to these mysteries : ^* Arcanus hinc terroTj smcn 
ignorantiaj quid sit illudy quod tantum perituri 
^idebant 

These accounts are handed down from a Tariety 
of authors in different ages : noany of whom #ere 
natives of the countries, which tliey deaqribe ; and 
to which they seem '^strongly attached. They 



'^ Tacitus de moribus Germ. cap. 40. 

*' Such wai Arngrim Jonas, bom amid the svfovrt pC ttddki ; 
yet as mach prejudiced in favour of hU country^ as thoMf who 
are natives of an happier climate* This is yisibie in his Ory^ 
mogaa ; but more particularly in his JMoiome Bi^JammmMm I 
have in my possession this curious little treatise, writtea ia Latu 
by him in his own country, and printed Ti/pis HolauUnu is 
Islandid BoreaU. Anno i6T2. Iloia is placed in some maps 
ti'ithin the Arctic circle, and is certainly not far removed from 
it. I believe, it is the farthest north of an}* place, wkere aitiaiid 
sciences have O'er resided. They attended monsieur Mnpertm 
to Tornca : but that was only a transient visit. They seem at 
Ilola in some degree to have made their abode. This book is a 
defence of his country against the iuvcctives of Ddhtnar B U fk i^i 
and is written with great spirit, and in a style superior to what 
might be expected from a country so rudoi and to raniotcb In 
his Ciymogita he is obliged to acknowledge, that hvQian HtcriAecs 
were offered up in Iceland: but he tries at all rates to extemiata 
the fact) and to make it appear not a general practice. CmUrim 
ilia immanifaSf iliic Satvrni ho9ti4ti haud diu duriut upud Idakiot 
lidcntur : ef sani ncc ahbi usifata, qithn in duobus lock mmigmxlifi 
i;//> nee (jus proiinci<e incoli^ omnibus, ubi fjttrciia est. Cf}- 
moga^a. lib. 1. cap. 6. pag.6'4« Impress. Hambttrg^d Dtiiwrn or 
Islandid Bonali. 1()09> 



would BGft therefore have brought ao foul on inv 
ptttatioB om the part of the world, in favour .of 
wbt^ they were each writing, nor could there be 
that concurrence of te^Umooy, were not the history 
in geoeral true. 

The like custom prevailed'^to a great degree at 
^ MexitQf and even under the mild government erf* 
the " PtrwoiuM ; and in most p,arte of America. 
lou^riM it is still kept up ; whe^e, in the inland 
parts they sacrifice some of the captives taken io 
war tQ their Fetiches^ in order to secure their fa* 
vouti, iShiidgraoe was in the king of Dahoome't 
jcaoip, after his inroad iato the countries t>f Adra 
i^nd Whidmo ; and ''says, that he was a witness to 
the cruelty of this prince, whom he saw sacrifice 
multitudes to the deity of his nation. : 
;, Tbesacrificesi of which I have been treating, if 
ivo exeept s€Nne f<^ instances, co^siatod of persons 
^DOlned by the diance of war, or assigned by lot to 
be offered. Dot among the natiom: Of Canaan^ of 



rtM^ 



• t 



^ Antamo de Salit^ conquest of Mexico, bode 3; chap. i7i 
book 5. chape 93. 

'' Jokann€9 Acoita^ lib. 5* of the Mexicans^ and the sacrificing 
childiep in Peru* 

GiafcUauo delta VegA says that the Incas put a stop to all %QCh 

saciificet. 

*• Siic(jrat7e's Voyage to Guinea, pag. 31.34. lie mentions 
four thousand lVludaw$ being lacrificedy besides people of other 
nstioDf • To part of the tragedy ha vras an eyc*witqcts. 
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whom I first spoke, tbe victims ware pecuHmrly 
chosen. Their own children, and whatever was 
nearest and dearest to them, were- deemed the most 
worthy offering to their god. • The Carthaginimm^ 
who were a colony from Tyre^ carried with them the 
religion of their mother country, and instituted the 
same worship in the parts where they settled. It 
consisted in tbe adoration -of several deities, but 
particularly of Kronus ; to whom they offered htt« 
man sacrifices ; and especially the blood of ^ diil- 
dren. If the parents were not at hand to tmke an 
immediate ofkr, the magistrates did not fail to make 
choice of, what was most fair, and promising ;■ that 
the god might not be defrauded of his duesb Upon 
a check being received in Sicily^ and s6nnfe other 
alarming circumstances happening, HimHear with* 
out any hesitation laid hold of a boy, and offered 
him on the spot to Kronus ; and at the same time 
^drowned a number of priests, to appease the deity 
of the sea. The Carthaginians another time, bpon 
a great defeat of their army by Agathocles^ imputed 
their miscarriages to the anger of this god, whose 
services had been neglected. Touched with this, 
and seeing the enemy at their gi^tes, they seised at 
once two hundred children of the prim'^ nobility, 
and offered thenj in public for a sacrifice. Three 






?* Foinei sont solitei so^ sacrificare pufllos. EnHiut. 

*• Diodorus Sic. lib. 13. pag. 207« lUnSoj ii^itfv ««T»««m9«(. 
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hundred more, being persons, who were some how 
obnos^ious^ yielded themselves voluntarily, and were 
put to death with the ^'others. The neglect, of 
which they: accused themselves, consisted in sacri- 
ficiog children, purchased of parents among the 
poorer sort, who reared them for that purpose; 
and not selecting the most promising, and the most 
honourable, as had been the custom of ^ old. In 
short, there were particular children brought up for 
the altar, as sheep are fattened for the shambles^ 
and they were bought, and butchered in the same 
manner. But this indiscriminate way of proceeding 
was thought to have given ofience. : It is remark- 
abiCf tbatthei Egyptians lacked: oat for the most 
specious and handsome person to be sacrificedir 
The AlbaniMM pitched upon the best man of this 
community, and made him pay for the wickedness 
of the rest T)m CartkagimaM cho^ what. they 
thought the most ex^Uent, . and at > the same.tiiqe 
the most dear to them ; which made the lot fidl 
heavy upon their, children. This is taken notice of 
by SUius Italicus in his fourth book : 

. Moi erai in populism quos condidit fuhena Dido^ 
Pascere cade Deos veniam^ et Jlagrantibus aris^ 
Infandum dictu ! pathos imponere natos. . 



^ JHod. Sic. lib. SO. pag. 756. 
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KronuSj to whom theie sacrifices were exhibited^ 
was an oriental dei^, the god of light and fire, 
Called by the Greeks Koronus ; and thertfore al-» 
ways worshipped wiih some reference to thad «b0Hi 
Biitnt« The Carthaginians, as I have observed^ 
SrM .iDlrodiictd him into Africa* He was the saait 
9B( thtOrus o£: the JEgyptiOhSf and the Alarus of 
thb eaMem.. nations.- That the name given biiri 
origHiaUj by the Gretka was KormtuSj is niaaifclt 
ihaib'ai place in CfaU^ which was saorvd to bimi 
and' is mentioned by the name Coranis. It ia^sMd^ 
)hat both tbe^ chief idty, and the adjacent ^ -eott P ' 
try» were thus denominated; and that tbew JsaerH 
ices wei-e there ^fieved, which we knaw worep0ta<> 
Ikario Kronusj ^E» Jd tip iru» Xj^xa/ifti^iy ^i^ i| f>» 

avdfkbtTH Ay^aiiXal, rff Kntfoifoq xai v«/bt^; A y pauVt lM fj 

If f this place, whieh was consecrated to him (jks il 
apparent by these ofiferiogs) was oalled K^nni»j 
jt IB ^ain^ that - his name anist have been reodeml 
by the Greeks Koronus : and both are a transpo* 
sition for Kon4i}rus, or Chon-^Orus^ " the lord 
*' OruSj'' or y^K He was universally . adored in 
Ctfpms; but piurticolarty in tbid part, which IW- 



W»«ir. Diodorus Sic. lib. 20. pag. 756. 

It seems to have been an appendage to the city. 
^ Porpkjfr^ de Abstinciu lib. 2. pag. 299. 
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pkyry supposes to hare been Salamis. This \k 
evident from ^ Diodorua Skuhu^ who meniions A 
city Ounmie here. He makes it indeed dislinct 
^m Salamis: bat places it hard b\% between that 
dty and CarpOsia ; where the river Chomr (the 
Ouc Our 6f the Phmvciank^ and the ^ CoirriiMi 
Stf^ov, of the Greeki) rons at this daj. The 
Oreekf thoog^t Kronus was the same as. Xf«i^: 
bot it was an orientsA name; and the etymcrfogy 
was to be looked for among people of those parts. - 

• • ,.■ ■ - 

Atari; If 6C NtiAcMCy Af At* KfiKDNOX, Adw^UiC Ziu(. 

The Greeks^ we find, cabled the deity, to whoit 
these offef ings were made, Agrauios ; and feigned 
chat she was a woman,- and the ^aii^ter of Ct^ 
€f9p$. But how came Cecraps to hsve amy eonoeef 
tio* irith Cyprus ? Agrauiom is a. corrnption, and 
transposhioB of' the origioal name^ which shouhi 
have bee» rendered Uk El Aur^ or Uk El AurM f 



. ^'.He..meatioiis, that Danc/riitf took by storia CofpoiiftaDd 
Qwramc, Tl^y l&y beyond Salamii towards the eastern point of 
the bland. 

. ^ T|iera was another place called Couriumf mentioaed by 
StcphMRUs^ Sifokot Aad Arittctk de mirabslibus. It was not far 
frcMn Am&ik mt : and liear ibe spoi» where it »tood» there is a capc^ 
fttHI culled Ciwmrie4 See Pocoek^ toU 2. peg. 21S. 
^ Nonni Dionysi 
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but haSy like many other oriental titles and names, 
been strangely sophisticated ; and is here changed ' 
to Agraulos. It was in reality the god of light; 
the Oru8 and AloruSj of whom I have said so much, 
who was always worshipped with fire. This deity 
was Hot/ Moloch of ihe Tyrians and Canaamteii 
and the Melech of the east ;' that is, the great and 
principal god, the god of light, of whom fire was 
esteemed a symbol ; and at whose shrine, instead of 
viler victims, they ofiered the blood of men- 
Such was the Kronus of the Greeks^ and the 
Moloch of the< Pkenicians : and nothing cao ap- 
pear more shocking, than the sacrifices of the Ty* 
rians and Carthaginians^ which they perfonned to 
this idol. In all emergencies of stale, and times 
of general ^' calamity they devoted, what was most 
necessary and valuable to them, for an offering to 
the gods, and particularly to Moloch. But besides 
these undetermined tunes of bloodshed, they had 
particular and prescribed seasons every year, when 
children were chosen out of the most ^ noble and 



XttfAvr, fl^t/erro ruw ^lATATnN rirot f«ri>|/«^t{orrfc Kf*'*'* Porpk, 

lib. 2. pag. 224. 

«rr» T9}f wctrrvv f SepoKy to» HFAnHMENON rv9 TEICNHN rmfi 

ScLifAoa^, Philo dc Phoenic. Hiatorid, apud Ewtb. Prsep. Evang. 
lib. 4. cup. l6. 
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reputable families, as I have before mentioned. If 
a person bad an only ^"^ child, it was the more liable 
to be put to death, as being esteemed more accept- 
able to the deity, and more efficacious of the gene- 
ral good. Those, who were sacrificed to Kronu^^ 
were thrown into the arms of a molten ^'idol, 
which stood in the midst of a large fire, and wais 
red . with heat. The arms of it were stretched 
out, with the hands turned upwards, as it were to 
receive them ; yet sloping downwards, so that they 
dropt from thence into a glowing furnace below. 
To other gods they were otherwise slaughtered; 
and, as it is implied, by the very hands of their pa- 
rents. What can be more horrid to the imagina- 
tioo, than to suppo^ a father leading the dearest 
of all his sons to such an infernal shrine ? or a mo- 
ther, the most engaging and affectionate of her 
daughters, just rising to matority, to be slaughtered 
nx the altar of Ashtcroth or Baal? Justin de- 



I 

MONOFENH TA;».«a»JWir. Eu9cb» in laud. ConsUntini. 

rai.x^ifM v«T»«(y tyxixAi/AiroK !«• Tn* yq>» ati tov ivtriOivrs rvt 

vm^w mwnvXiio^mif ««! viimiy uq ti ^aafAa 4rX«pi( irvpo(. Eiaeftf ^t 
xai T99 E^vfivi^y tmvBu iiXvf •»«! r» lAvQcXoytifAifx wap* avroif vifi 
mr ir Tftv^oK ^vtf^avf n ok uo'Myu Tin* Ifiytmap V7r» 0fir« ^u- 
pvrtffiiim*' 

O^f r* T«f ec h veiof Jk^iTo* fi*> orap Saw ) 

«• D/W. Sic. lib. 20. pag. 7^6. 
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jycribes this unnatural custotn very pathetically. 
'* Quippe homin€49 at victimas mtMkhbimt ; et imr 
fuberci (qua ^tas hoitium misfricordiam pr^cooat) 
aris admovebant: pacem $anguine eorum expor 
^^nttSf pro quorum mt4 Dii rogari masijme ^' «a- 
Imt. Such was their blind zeal, that this wa# 
Cpntinually practised; and so Qiuch of natumJ 
ftlfisctipn still left uDextinguisbedt as to reoder 4h« 
pceoe ten times ^lore qbockin^ from the len^kr* 
nesa, which they seemed to express. They em- 
brace their children with gr^fit fondness ; and en* 
couraged them in the gentlest teriD% that they 
might not be fippalled at th^ sight of the hellish 
process : begging of them to submit with cheerful- 
|ies9 to this fearful operation. If there was iWJ 
appearance of a tear risings or a cry aoawares 
escaping ; the mother smothered it with her km^ : 
that there might not be any show of backwardness^ 
or constraint ; but the whole be a free-will-ofibr* 



^^ Justin, Histor. lib. 18. cap. 6. 

" This is likewise expressed very aflectingly by Eutcbhts, 
Ka« TK vamp rov iMPoytm weuteit Ktn /unmif th* aya^nmit ^vyanfaf 

xeu aXKvTfion SpijutfAaervvf rcfc trfoyiHorrat. Etiieb. Praep. Evang. 
lib. 3. cap. \5, There is no accounting for the infatuation of 
these nations, and the inconsistency of their practices* The 
PAeniciansy who were so liberal of man's blood, would not hurt a 
cow ; and the Carthagmians held it worse than sacrilege to maim 
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i&g. '^ Blanditiis^ et osculo camprimmH vagitun^ 
nefltbilu hostia immoletur. These cruel endear- 
ments over, they stabbed them to the heart, or 
otherwise opened the slaices of life ; and mth the 
Uood warm/ as it ran, besmeared the '^ altar, and 
the glim visi^ of the idol. These were the cus* 
loms, which the Israelites learned of the people of 
Canaan ; and for which they are upbraided by tb6 
Psalmist. ^ '< They did not destroy the nations; 
concerning whom the Lord commanded tbem^ 
But were mitigled among the heathen, and 
^' learned their works. Yea, they sacrificed their 
^ sons and their daughters unto devils. And shed 
^ innocent blood, even the blood of their sons 
^ wrA of their daughters, whom they sacrificed 
^ unto the idols of Canaan : and the land was 
-'V polluted with blood. Thus were they defiled 
*^ with their own works, and went a whoring with 
^* their own inventions." 

These cruel rites^ practised in so many nations, 
made '^'^ Plutarch debate with himself, *' whether 

■ * ■ . ' 

^ Minucius FfJix. pag. 293. 

w The Scyihiaiu received the blood in a ifcssel : aw^pt^ac* 
mn ^fvm^ •€ «/V«f • Herodotp lib* 4u 

The GtrmoM did the same : 40u$wn cruorem txcipkhtmt pattru^ 
ft eg adolebatit arasm SchcdUu de Diis Germa^is. pa^^SdO. «. 

Cruore captivo ndolcn aras, et hominumjfbris comulcre JDi^fu^ 
hahthant [Druids']. Tacit. Anual. lib. 14. cap. 30. 

^* FM/ffi, lOfi. V. 34, Ac. 

^' lUfi AtmAMMOMcc* vA, U pag. t97i ediU U. Stei^i.JSZ^/ 
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'^ it would not have been better for the Galat^ 
'' or for the ScjfthianSf to have had no traditfon, 
** or conception of any superior beings^ than to 
'* have formed to tbeipselves notions of gods, who 
*^ delighted in the blood of men : of gods, who es^ 
** teemed human victims the most acceptable and 
^' perfect sacrifice ? Would it not/' sa)^ he, '^ have 
^' been^ more eligible for the Carthaginians to 
^ have had the atheist Critiasy or Diagoras, their 
'* lawgiver at the commencement of their polity, 
*^ and to have been taught, that there was neither 
*' god, nor dssmon, than to have sacrificed in die 
'* manner, they were wont, to the god, which they 
^* adored ? Wherein they acted, not as the person 
*^ did, whom Empedocks describes in some poetry, 
** where he exposes this unnatural custom. The 
'^ sire there with many idle vows offers up unwit* 
*' tingly his son for a sacrifice : but the youth was 
so changed in feature and figure, that his father 
did not know him. These people used, know- 
*^ ingty and wilfully, to go through this bloody 
^' work, and slaughter their own offspring. Even 
they, who were childless, would not be exempted 
from this cursed tribute; but purchased chil- 
*^ dren at a price of the poorer sort, and put them 
^' to death with as little remorse, as one would kill 
" a lamb, or a chicken. The mother, who sacri- 
" ficed her child, stood by without any seeming 
*' sense of what she was losing, and without utter- 
*^ ing a groan. If a sigh did by chance escape, 
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" she lost all the honour, which she proposed to 
*' herself in the offering; and the child was not- 
'^ withstanding slain. All the time of this celebrity, 
" while the children were murdering, there was a 
'^ noise of clarions and tabors sounding before the 
^^ idol ; that the cries and shrieks of the victims 
" might not be heard." *^ Tell me now,'" says 
Plutarch^ " if the monsters of old, the Typhous^ 
" and the giants were to expel the gods, and to 
" rule the world in their stead ; could they require 
*' a service more horrid, than these infernal rites 
" and sacrifices ?" 



A» 



VOL. VI. 



SOME 



FAETHER OBSERVATIONS 



VTOS 



THE PHENICIAN RITES; 



AND rARTICULARLT OF 



THEIR MYSTICAL OFFERING 



1 HESE nations had certainly a notion of a fe- 
derail and an expiatory sacrifice. It was dc 
rived to them by tradition ; and, though originally 
fbnnded in truth, yet being by degrees darkened 
and misapplied; it gave rise to the worst of pro- 
fanations, and was the source of the basest and 
most unnatural cruelty. I have shewn at large, 
that human victims were very common among the 
Fhenicians ; and Philo-Byblius tells us from San- 
choniathoy that in some of these sacrifices there was 
a par^cular mystery: xario-farr^vro h 91 Mofd^tv^i 

y f 
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pvrtxfii)? : " they, who were devoted for this pur- 
" pose, were offered mystically :" that is, under a 
mystical representation. And he proceeds to in- 
form us, that it was in consequence of an example^ 
which had been set this people by the god Kromus^ 
who in a time of distress offered up his only son to 
his father Oiiranus. . There is something in the 
account very extraordinary, which, I think, deserves 
our particular notice. Part of the passage I have 

mentioned before. ' Ed-o? viy roi^ ir»Xa,ioi^ ty rem fAiya" 

X«K cviMfo^on; ru¥ mvivvcoVf avri tt]; ' xatrrcov ^3'o^a(, r« 

irfxyrw izriSifovxi^ Xvtpov TO(f rifjt.uPOig Sxi^otn. Karf- 
cfGtrrovro Ss ii ii3ofji,tyei jixur»xwf.— — Kfouof roikvy, « 
it ^otvixf^ lA •CTfoo-ayojiuKCi, (iottriXtvuv rtj? X^?*^j *** 
vfi^ov fjLirx Tijy rs (3t8 teXjutiiv ik rov ra KfwB oiftfA 

i'XJtiv ixopoyivn^ iv S^ot, mro IbhS ixaXoMv (tk fxovoyi^s^ rrw? 
£T» XXI kuv xaXEfAiva ttz^x toic ^oii^t^i) xivi\j¥U¥ iK iroXs/M 
fMtyifUiv xxruXn^OTUv Tnu Xj^pscv, (iac^Mx'^ xocfAn^ot^ ^X*** 
fAATi roy Uioy, jSeojuoi^ n xocroL<Txi\) xjx^/^iyo^j xxri^Mtny. It 

is told with some variation in another pUce. Ao^^ui 

St yiyojAiVKf xxi (p^o^xq^ Toy ixura fAoyoy lyvi vioy K^ovo; 
Ov^xyio vxT^i oXo}txoj!roi. 

I have shewn, that the most approved sacrifices 
among the Phenicians^ were tliose of men : yet 



■ Euscb, Pra?p. Evang. lib. 1. cap, 10. pag. 40..iiba4r» cap. l6. 
pag. 142. lib. 1. cap. 10. pag.30. 
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even among these they made a difference; and 
some, were in greater repute than others. Many 
times they ofFeired human victims indiscriminate!}', 
and, without choice. At other times they selected 
their own children, and the most beloved of their 
children; which was supposed to be a most ac- 
ceptable offering. But the greatest refinement in 
these cruel rites was, when the prince of the coun- 
try, or a chief person in any city brought an only 
son to the altar ; and there slaughtered him by way 
of atonement, to avert any evil from the people. 
This last was properly the mystical sacrifice. We 
are informed by the same author, that this custom 
was instituted in consequence of an example exhi- 
bited by KronuSy who is said to have been a god, 
and likewise a king of the country. It appears, 
that this deity was by the Pkenicians called *//; 
and in other places he is spoken of as a principal 
god ; thougli in this passage he is mentioned only 
as a king, who after his death was deified, and in- 
stated in the planet, which afterwards bore his 
name. He had by the nymph Anobret an only son. 



* In EnsebiuSf instead of //, the reading is Israel: the name II 
by somu copyist having been taken for an abbreviation of the 
former word, which is often in MSS. written with a circumtlox 
Ta, Utrulnque in Eusibii editis^ pro I^ Ugitur I^'pavjA ; quasi vox 
ilia e$9€t hujus compcndimn, Vtrum I^oy, to* xai Kporoy, Iluwy qui 
Saturnus dictus est, delifilium Juisse ex Sanchoniathnne non sentel 
docuit Ph'do, Marsham. Can. Ciironi. pag. 79- 
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who for that reason was called leoud^ which in tht 

Phenician language expresses that circuttiStAfiec; 

This son in a time of great danger, either tUM wai 

or pestilence, Kronus is said to have attirfed in a 
royal vesture ; and to have led him thus haUtedl to 

an altar, which he had constructed, and there sMri* 

ficed him for tlie public weaL Such ia the luatoryi 

as we receive it through the hands of the ' Orttk 

historian : in which, as it here stands, I cannot see 

any thing mysterious. If there be no mort mean^ 

than that a king of the country sacrificed his sob, 

and that the people afterwards copied his exatDfrie ; 

it is an instance of a cruel precedent too Mindly 

followed : but it contains in it nothiiq; of a inys^ 

tery. When a fact is supposed to have a myitical 



■Mi^iMMki 



^ Sanchoniatho cannot possibly be so antient a writer, as be is 
rfprcsen|cd ; if his translator has transmitted to us the red and 
genuinc'sentiments of his author. He has a remark upon tht 
Grrcian writers ; which, though very just, if applied to litef 
times, yet was by no means true in the age, when he is suppoied 
to have lived : *0» ^i 'EWtim ivfvXa. varraq vTipCflbXXo^ivos rm /ii» 

^tio-xff rati Ti TUP fAv^uif r^oroti^ SiAyiti iviyoovyrif varrotu^ iwoixiXXt** 
B^Siy'Htrio^otis. r. A. Euseb. lib. 1. cap. 10. pag. 39* Could 
these be the observations of a writer contemporary with Sertt- 
ramiSf and prior to the war of Troj/ ; as SanchonkUho is supposed 
to have been ? or ratlicf , has the character, here given of tht 
Grecians J the least resemblance to that people at so early a sei* 
son ? The strictures are certainly the remarks of a much later 
historian. 



refemid^ there should be sotn^thing more thtid a 
hkTt itiditatioD. Whatever may have been alluded 
t6 ukider thib typical representation ; it was, I bi- 
li^VOi but ittit)«HectIy understood by the PheHi^ 
loiaM; titid it dnHved to uSftill niore obscurely, by 
beitag transmitted through a secondary channel. 
The story is hot UHifetiftty told; and ih beside^ 
deeply inveloped in fable. Indeed, the whole of 
Wlriit is left as firdnii SaHchoniatho is a mixture df 
EgypttMn and Cahaanitish mythology, togeth^ 
With thftt of Airabia, Chatded, and other oHeiital 
nations: all which is blended together id d very 
eonfused and inconsistent manner, and embatrassed 
With a coiitrftdictory theogody. There may be ob- 
served in it some faint traces of the dispersion of 
mankind^ and of the first peopling tbe countries 
above mentioned : to which are aiinexed the names 
of the first founders of the families, whd inade set^ 
tIetMnts in these parts. But tbe whole is so ttiix6d, 
that it is difficult to sift out the truth. Ktonus is 
Said to be the same as i^ or Ilus ; and is repre- 
sented as above ^AdodUs^ the king of the gods, and 
DemarooSf who was interpreted Jupiter : nay, he 
was superior even to AstartCj the great empress of 
heaven : yet is afterwards degraded to a petty prince 

tZettfihtvp rvn x^f^^ Kfni tm^/aii. 
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of Canaun^ who reigned at Byblus ; and who is 
said to have bpilt him an house, and to have walled 
it round for his security. . These circumstances are 
incoiisistent Kronus was origiually esteemed the 
i»upreme deity; as is manifest from his being called 
// and Ilm. It was the same name, as the El of 
the Ilebrefcs ; and, according to St. Jerome^ was 
one of the ten names of God. * Phanicibus Ity qui 
'Hebv(£k Elj quod est unum de decern nominibut 
•Dei Damamus in the life of hidorus. as it oc- 
pi^rs , io P/iOtius^ mentions that Kro?ms was wor- 
shipped, by people of those parts under the name of 

BoXx^fiv inwofAul^isfri. Now El was the name of the 
supreme deity ; and was adipitted as such originally 
among all the nations of the east. They, who ap- 
plied this name to the ^'sun, still looked up to that 
object of their adoration, as the chief being, and 
lord of all things. Krotuis I have before shewn to 
have been a transposition from Con-orus^ " the 
*' prince of light;'* which was properly a title of 
the Deity. El was the same as Elioiaiy the 'Haic^ 



5 Hicrvn, Y.\ns\. 130. ad Marccllum. 

^ Sirrius in \'irg. .Tju-irl. lib. 1. dc Bclo Phoenice: Omncs in 
'ids parlUniii Sukm culimt^ fjiti i'itornm lingua lid dlcitur. 
See Fihsu/s do Idolat. vol. 1. lib. C. cap. 4. 
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of the GreekSy who is termed by Sanchoniatho 

'' the most high :" EXiour, e xaXtf/Acyoc vij/ifOC* He 

had no one superior, nor antecedent to himself; as 
may be proved from the same author : aMjQi,(ay it 

rtfr«v ya^j f 9)<ri, Stev t90fjt,i^o¥ fMvoVf Ov^a^a Ku^tov, BifX* 

cKfAfiv xitXHvrii' Kronus therefore, could not, accord- 
ing to the principles of the very people appealed to, 
have sacrificed his son to his father : for he was the 
chief and original deity, and had no one above him, 
to whom he could make such offering. Ouranus^ 
to whom he is erroneously thought to have exhi* 
bited this sacrifice, is the same as El and Elioun ; 
being another title of the same person. It is a 
transposition of Ain Aur, or Ourf ^^ the fountaip 
*^ of light ;" which the Greeks rendered Our-ain^ 
and thence constituted Ouranus and Ouranie. 
Ouranus was taken by them for the vast expanse 
of the heavens ; but was originally no other than 
the orb of day, from whence all light is derived : 
under which symbol God was worshipped in the 
first dawning of idolatry ; till the reality became 
obscured by the semblance, and was in the end 
totally lost under repeated representations : every 
attribute, and every title being personated. Ano- 
bret, by whom Kronus is said to have had a son, 
and who is introduced as a feminine, is by Bochart 
supposed to signify one conceived by grace. It may 
be so: yet I cannot help thinking, that it is the 



MtM tA Outanusi and however it tnty katre beeii 
by the Greeks diiiBreiitly cotistructed, and fi^i€- 
«ented ak the name of a woman ; yet it is redudbte 
to the fifanne elemefiie as the forfti«r ; and i« ft«n 
the BBtne radii^ though difftrently tnodifiedi I 
take it to have been originally Ain Oiir : and as 
Mekeh Wher si|^i^^ '' the prince of light;" 
OuC Obtr, '* the lord of light ;" I itnagiM Aih 
Ober to be *' th« fonntaid of light f fMMd by a 

Iik6 analogy, and mad« an emblem of ^ divkie 
Moanation. 

I hav6 been obliged t« take these pains, iti nMtk 
X9 detern^tne, who the deity was^ whom the Pkt- 
niciaM are sufiposed, to have copied in tUs jpaiti- 
tular : and at the saine litne to shotr, that nMhiiig 
^ould have preceded for them to imitate ; but that 
#hat tiiey did was a type, and repreaeMettian of 
amething to coine. It hi the Only instance of any 
Sacrifice in the gentile world, which is said to be 
tn^siical ; and it is attended with circumstances, 
which are very extraordinary. Kronus, we find, 
was the same as Ely and Elioun : and he is termed 
'Ti^iro?, and 'Trl^ev^avtog.. He is moreover said tO 



^ Many Instances occvr of the votd *n» being rendered at 
diffiTcnt timet and by diffc-rent authors, yjfirr, j^vety Abtr^ Ober, 
Hence Mtl§ch Oter of Hcs^chius, of which 1 have liefore treated. 



h&l« had the Ehhim for his Gdadjutorl \ ' \\)fHk»xf% 

to knake afty (yffefing to : for he was tht father of 
ally and termed Ku^ »dy Ov^avn by the eonta^Q of 
the author, by whom the account is given* These 
tacridces therefore had m refetence to any thing 
past, as I hate before mentioned ; but alluded to 
a great event, to b« accomplished afterwards. They 
were instituted probably in consequence of a pra« 
phetic tradition, which, I imagine, had been pre** 
denred in the &mily of EsM, and trammittMl 
through his posterity to the people of CMoam 
The account is, to bo sure^ mixed with much t*9 
traneouis matter; and has b«en dressed up, and 
ftdapted to the Grecian taste. But let us mako 
some allowance for the colouring ; and divert it, ti 
far a^ we can,* of fkble ; and we may possibly arriftf 
at the truth, which is concealed beneath. Thd 
mystical sacrifice of the Phtnkians bad these re-^ 
quisites, that a prince was to offer it ; and hii only 
son was to be the victim : and as I hare shewn, that 
this could not relate to anything prior; let ud 
consider, what is said upon the subject, as future, 
and attend to the consequence. For if the sacri- 
fice of the Pkenicians was a type of another to 
come ; the nature of this last will be known from 
the representation, by which it was prefigured. 



• Ewtrb. Prxp. Evang. pag, 37. 
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According to tbi8» El, the supreme deitj, whose 
associates were the Elohim, was in process of time 
to have a son, ayawnr^^^ well beloved, fMyoyevn^ his 
only begotten : who was to be conceived, as some 
render it, of grace : but according to my interpre- 
tation, of the fountain of light. He was to be 
called ' Jeoud, whatever that name may relate to ; 
and to be offered up as a sacrifice to his father, 
XvTfv, by way of sati^action, and redemption^ rt- 
fMfoii ieuft.o^%f to atone for tJie sins of others, and 
avert the just vengeance of God; "a>ri th? weuirtcu 
ftofoK, to prevent universal corruption^ and at the 
same time, general ruin. And it is farther re- 
markable ; he was to nuike this grand sacrifice, 
(Sao-AXix^ c^fifAUTi xfxoo-pfiiMfko^^ invcstcd with the em- 
blems of royalty. These, surely, are very strong 
expressions : and the whole is an aggregate of cir- 
cumstances highly significant, which cannot be the 
result of chance. All, that I have requested to be 
allowed mc in the process of this recital, is this 
simple supposition, that this mystical sacrifice was 
a type of something to come : how truly it cor- 
responds to that, which I imagine it alludes to, I 
submit to the reader s judgment. I think, it must 



^ Supposed by some to be the same as Jchid, Gen, 22. v. !• 

*** ^»vai Tu» >|/t;;^> >,vrf9 am woXX«i>i'. Unum pro multis dabitur 
caput. 
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necessarily be esteemed a most wonderful piece of 
history. " 



" See Porph. de Abstinen. lib. 2. pag. 225. 

Vbssius de Idol. vol. 1. lib. 1. cap. 18. pag. 142, 143. vol. !• 
lib. 2. cap. 2. pag. 322, 325. 

Marsham, Can. Chron. sec. v« Ueu^o^vcrt», pag. 78. 

Euseb^ Prasp. Evang. lib. 1. cap. 10. pag. 38. 40. lib. 4. 
cap. l6. pag. 156. 

There was a remarkable festival among the Babylonians and 
Persians y called by Berosus Tanta, and attended with a particular 
sacrifice. It is described very fully by Dio Chrysastcm (Orat. 
quart, de Regno). He calls it tdf t^f £aKxw» I o^qr : his words 
arc worth transcribing. Ovk iFrirosixa; rti* rvit 'LctKxaf* io^tdf, if 
TltfO'at ayu^k ; ^etffomt tuv hafunuf not rut i w» Betpetru, xoSi^ifriF Uf 
TOF SpoFOF ry peta-iXtuf, xa» t»if io-S*»Ta h^oetctf avrv t»if «wtiif, «ai 
Tfvf»9, xai rai; voAAaxaK XP?'^'^^* '''^^ iifAtfai ixiifok t«K Co^iAftfC* 
auK» «JkK tf^iF xo^t/ii WDif »Fy «F CtfAfTAi. MiTA ^f Tftt/Ta a«B'olk;0'amf» 
x«» fAmnyvo'eirrtu fxpf/A«0'aF. Ex^ffAOO-aF ivi |(;^tf : patibulo suf- 
Jigebant. 

See AthcnauSf lib. 14. cap. 10. and the notes of J«. Casauhon. 



QF 



BAPYI.ON IN EGYPT: 






SOME OTHER CITIES, 



WHOM SITVATlOXft UAVB N(yT BISN TRULY ASCE&TAXMIB. 



1 HAVE made mention of the city Babyhm in 
Egyptf and have supposed it to have been built by 
the Cuseans, who wove Bahyhnians. This city wa» 
situated on an emiaenee, that was part of the hill 
of Arabia^ where were the Zatamiaj or quarries, 
whence the stones are said to have been brought fof 
the construction of the pyramids. It was on the 
eastern side of the Nile^ over against Cercasar% 
and the extreme point of Delta: and likewise 
fronted the pyramids on the other side of the riven 
Every writer, that mentions it, speaks of it as the 
work of Babylonians; but they differ about the 
time. According to ' Strabo^ it was built by some 

— — — ^ ; . V J 

■ lib. 17. pag. 1160. 
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. Babylonians, who revolted, and took siiclter in these 
parts : but he says nothing farther of their history, 
or of the age, in which they lived. * Diodorus Si- 
cuius attributes it to the same people ; and men* 
tions it as an opinion, that they came into Egypt 
with Semiramis; but that it was more probable, 
that they were some captives brought from Baby- 
lonia by Sesostris. ^Josephus differs from them 
both; and supposes it to have been built by some 
soldiers of Cambyses. This contrariety of evidence 
in the writers specified shows, that they spoke only 
by guessy and had nothing authentic to determine 
them. In one point only they are agreed, that it 
was the work of Babylonians. In respect to &- 
fniramis, the accounts of her reign are veiy sbor^ 
and obscure, and very much mixed with fable. As 
to her coming with an army into Egypt, Diodorus, 
who mentions this circumstance, does not his self 
believe it. The history of Sesostris is equally un- 
certain. The time of his reign cannot be fixed 
within a thousand years. When was he in Baby- 
Ionia ? and what captives did he ever bring from 
thence ? The whole is a mere surmise. Lastly, if 
it was built, as Josephus supposes, by some soldiers 
of Cambyses ; it must have existed at the time He- 
rodotus lived, and he would have taken notice of 



* Lib. 1. pag. 52. 

^ Antiq. Jud. lib. % cap. 15. 
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it He was upon the spot, and is particularly exact 
about this part of the country. He mentions more 
than once the hill of Arabia^ and the quarries, that 
were in it : close by which quarries, and upon the 
same eminence, Babylon is represented to have 
stood. I do not love to make inferences from the 
silence of authors. Yet it is scarce to be imagined, 
that ^Herodotus should be so particular about this 
hill, and every thing relating to it ; and yet omit a 
principal city upon it, if such a city, or even for- 
tress, had then flouri3h,ed : especially as he lived but 
a few years after the supposed construction: yet 
diligent and accurate as be is, \\e is silent upon this 
head. Hence it, cannot be supposed to have been 
so recent, or to h^ve been inhabited in his time. If 
it had been of so lat/e date, it is scarce credible, that 
both Diodorus and Strabo should be ignorant of 
this circuqastance, and Josephus alpnp apprised of 
it : and that Herodotus^ if he were acquainted with 
it, should suppress it. What Josephus alludes to, 
was certainly the rebuilding of this plftce, and its 
being a second time inhabited. The histpry of it 
I imagine to k^yt beep this. ][t was a city of great 
antiquity, and undoubtedly built by the * Cuseans^ 



^ Herodotus^ lib 2. pag. 181. 

' In this all writers agree, that it was the work of Babylonians, 
but differ about the time. 

VOL. Yl. 2 
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when they came first from Babylonia; and was the 
same as Litopolis : at least it was a citadel or gar* 
rison to that town. After the expulsion of the 
CuseanSj it lay in great measure deserted ; being 
on the Arabian side of the Nile^ and therefore 
neglected ; and the name of it was almost anti* 
quated and lost. After the conquest of Egypt^ 
that counti7 became a receptacle for many nations: 
and this part was particularly occupied by strangers. 
Some Babylonians might settle liere : it is certaia 
many of the Jews did, after their captivity, espe- 
cially in the time of the Ptolemies : and the hill, on 
which Babylon stood, still retains the name of 
" the hill of the Jews.'' By some of these people 
probably this city was rebuilt, and recovered its 
original name. Thus much we may gather * from 
Josephus to confirm, what I am proving: that Li" 
topolis was a very antient place, and in ruins, when 
the children of Israel left Egypt : that it was a 
place of general rendezvous at their departure; 
from which time for many ages it lay neglected ; 
^ BatjSuAuv y»^ i^ri^Qv xti^ctai ixii : '^ for Babylon was 
" built there long afterwards :" so that he allows 



^ Josephus had perhaps said more truly, that it lay in ruins 
after their departure : for they lived there, and seem to have 
ri'built it : but upon their departure it again lay desolate. 

' Aniiq. Jud. lib. 2. cap. 15. 
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Litopolis (or, as he erroneously calls it, Letopolis) 
to have been the same as Babylon^ though he dif- 
fers about the time of its construction. Strabo 
indeed distinguishes between these two places; 
making Litopolis a town, and Babylon ^p^^tov t^vfAyov, 
a strong citadel or fortress : but they were certainly 
contiguous, being situated on the same spot. 



9. ^ 



OF 



THE CITY OF ORUS* 



AND 



THE CITY ABARIS. 



X HE Greeks by their modifications of words, and 
unnecessary terminations often caused nam^s of 
quite a different meaning and etymology to become 
nearly the same in sound. There have been by this 
means two cities in -Egypt confounded, which 
ought necessarily to be placed in a proper light ; 
as they stood in the vicinity of each other, and 
their history is of great consequence in this inquiry. 
The city Aur at the top of Delta was called Auris 
and AvariSf as I have shewn : and the subordinate 
district was named in the same manner from it. 
When the Shepherd king and his people are said to 
have been driven to their city Avaris^ and there 
pent up in a fortifimtiop of lOQOO .arouras in ex- 
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tent ; it must mean the land of Cushan^ which was 
thus fortified^ and was probably of these dimen- 
sions. Some copies of Josephus call this place 
A bar is; but it is a mistake, as may be proved 
from ' Eusebius, who writes it truly Ao«f *;, Avarii : 
and as he quotes the passage from Josephus^ we 
may infer that this was the true reading both in Jo- 
sephus and Manet ho. There would have been no 
impropriety in terming the city Avaris^ Abaris^ 
according to the Grecian manner of inflexion: 
only in this place it causes a great ambiguity, as 
there is a city very near called Aharis^ of a dif- 
ferent meaning and derivation. This has not been 
taken notice of; but it is apparent, if we attend to 
the history. The former was by the natives styled 
Aur^ or " the city of Orus ;** the latter, the city 
Abarim, or Habarim. This, which had the better 
title to the name of Abarisy stood, according t6 

ManethOy ^ w^oq xvaroXny TH ByP«riT8 TO-or^fAS, in Ard" 

bia, to the east of the Bubastic stream ; and was 
close by Babylon^ which seems to have been a 
citadel to it. It was directly over against the city 
of OruSy and close by the quarries : on which ac- 
count it was called afterwards Lithopolis. It is 



■ £ttfe5. Pra^. Evang. lib. 10, cajp. 13i 
* J^tffh. ctmira Apion.lib. 1. f 14. 
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aaid by Manttho to have been given to those Is- 
raeliteSy who were obliged to work in the quarries^ 
for a retreat after their daily labour. This people 
were by the Egyptians always styled the Hebrews : 
and with great propriety ; for it was their gentile 
name. The wife of Potiphar says ; ^ " See, he 
'' hath brought in an Hebrew unto us to mock 
^* us.''—" The Hebrew servant which thou hast 
^^ brought unto us, came in unto me to mock me." 
* " There was there with us a young man, an He* 
** brexvy servant to the captain of the guard." By 
the same analogy this place, which was given to the 
IsraeliteSf must naturally be called by the Egyptians 
•* the Hebrew city." Now the city of the HebreTcs 
is no other than Jir Habarim^ called Abaris by 
the Greeks. When Pharaoh's daughter saw the 
child Moses in the water, she said, ^ De pueris He- 

brcBorum est iste; 'T^^Dcanayn. '* It is one of 

•* the children of the Habariniy or Hebrews.'' I 
have mentioned before, that the Egyptian lan- 
guage, though it was different from the Hebrew^ 
yet is said by St. Jerome and others to have re- 
tained great affinity to it : and in respect to the 
names of places, and of people, there could not be 



« Gen. S9. V. 14, 17- 

♦ Gar; 41. y.li. 

* Exodutf 2. V. 6» 
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any great variation. But, although I imagine that 
this place was called in the time of the Israditu^ 
the Hebrew city; yet I believe, that the name wa» 
originally given for another reason ; though the 
etymology be ultimately the same. It is to be ob- 
served, that this city stood exactly in the passage 
towards upper Egypt ; iot the defence of which it 
was built by the first Shepherd king. The meaning 
of the name Abarim is likewise " the city of the 
*^ passage:*' of which name there were several 
places ; such as * " Beth Abara beyond Jordan ;' 
and a mountain of the same name near it, men- 
tioned particularly by '' Afoses^ as standing over 
against Jericho at the fords of the river; and 
named so from its situation ; ' ab Hebrao arof, 
grtBch diceretur ro wi^anovj mans Jordani imminens 
ad Trajectus. The etymology of this city in Egypt 
was the same, being given on a like account : for it 
was the key to upper Egypt, and stood at the pas- 
sage of the Nile. It was derived from ^^> to pass, 
as was the name of the Hebrews : so that a two- 
fold reason may be given for this name being origi- 
nally imposed, and for its being afterwards revived, 
and continued. Both names are from the same 



• Jo^/i, 1. V. 28. 

^ Devt. 32. V. 49. 

• Edv, Btmard. in Joseph. Ant. Jutl. lib. 4. cap. 8. 
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root, Haber. Abram was called ^rifaTn?, as were 

all the Hebrews, ' IlfpaTuj Jf jiAnysufTai ACj ajut. '° Ila- 
fixyivoiiivoq Si rm ai/ao'cud'Evrwy rt;, OL's:v\yyiiXiy AQoxfA r&i 
Ilf^atTf?, instead of ru ^EP^atb). " ITc^ay m Trora/xs 
TrccguxTiO'ay o* trATspi^ uuwy to acafp^nc.— Ka* fAajSoj^ tov 
ir«Tff « J/txMy Tov Aj3««,a EK TOT HEPAN TOT HOTA- 
MOT, xat uiviyri(rx o^urov «k 9rafl"u rvi yvi. 



• Origen. 

"» Gc;i. 14. V. 13. 

" Joihm^ 24. V. 2. 3. 



OF 



ETHAM, AND THE CITY BOUTHAM. 



JVl ANY of the places taken notice of in holy writ 
are described in aftertimes by different authors: 
but there is one place mentioned in the Mosaic ac- 
count of the march of the Israelites^ which nobody 
has taken notice of, but Herodotus: this is, ac- 
cording to our version, * Etham^ on the edge of the 
wilderness ; called BoutouSy and Boutoun by the 
Greek historian. There was a city of this name in 
lower Egypty famous for its religious conventions 
and festivals, and for a particular reverence shewn 
to a poisonous species of mole. But the city, I am 
now treating of, was in Arabia^ at some distance 
from the Nile^ and in the way towards the Red 
Sea. Near this city was a very remarkable spot of 
ground, which Herodotus had the curiosity to visit 
He went to inquire about the reality of the flying 
serpents, with which this place was* supposed at 
times to swarm. And he says, that kje was witness 
to the truth of the report ; and saw the exuvia of 

■■■ I.I ■■ ■■ -- I I — — H—— — If^M.— — ^—^^ 

• Eaod. 13. Y. 20. 
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them in great heaps, both the bones, and the scaldi, 
in quantity beyond conception. And this place, he 
tells us, where the scales lay in such abundance, was 
a narrow pass between two hills, that afforded an 
outlet into a great plain, which reached to the plain 
of Egypt ; that is, to the top of Delta. And the 
history of it was this; that the winged serpents 
came early in the spring to this pass, in their flight 
from Arabia towards Egypt : but that the birda^- 
called the Ibis, intercepted them at these streights^ 
and prevented their proceeding any farther, by in- 
tirely destroying them. * Eri ^f x^t*^ '^^^ A(ctfimf xar« 

Brr8» iroXiir fAxXifot xn xii/tAfyo^* xai cc rxro ro ;(*i^iov nX^^p 
wup^civofAtvog iTf^i r«y imfotrtav of ici^v* aiirixejtAivo^ Jk titow 
•rcft of iMiTy xai »K»¥^aq. irXiid'f I fAty ctiuyarat aimY^vaiT^mC 
9'ugoi it ntrxy etKay^Mv xdti fjnyctkoi^ xai uxotufifotf xcu 
$Xac€ov£g cri rHruv» IIoXAoi tt ntrxv ouroi' in ^l • XJ^V^ 
ouro?, ck Tb) ii axay^ai xftraxf^udtrai, roio^ii ri(. E^eXn 
(^ ouf C6;v ^lytay cc viiioy fAty»' to ii miioy txto ^'vyawru 
ru Aiyirsrriu irtii'jim Aoyo; ^£ en, ftj^ot ru la^i vrfPtfrouf 
•ft; ex TD? A^a^ific ircTco'^ad nr* Aiyuirry. Tac 'c I|3k, 
Tftc o^i/id'a;, azTxyrta^Aq tf mv erCoXiiv tosutiic ri|( ^e^i|( ov 
ira^tsvai ra; of k, «XA« xaraxretkcty. The spot here 

spoken of was the second place of encampment, 
when the Israelites departed from Egypt. It was 
the Etham of the Scripture, according to our ver- 
sion : but seems by the Egyptians to have been 



* Herod, lib. 2. pag. 23S. edit. Wesselin. 
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called Otham. Hence in the translation of the Se^ 
verity it is so rendered : 'Egajai/T£? St oi im lo-janA fx 

Zo)c;^w9', £rfaToviJ£U(rair ty Od'eup; The city is men- 

tioned by Herodotus to have been situated near a 
narrow pass ; and like many other cities, which I 
have before treated of, was denominated from this 
circumstance, Be Otham^ contracted Boutham : 
and so it is rendered in another part of the same 

translation ; ^ Kai air^^ayrt^ fx ^oxyta^j ira^tyificiXov nq 

Bsd'AVy ffi fAf^oc ri Tvi( f^Djus. This is the Boutous 
and Benton (Buthi^) of Herodotus ; situated in Ara- 
bia beneath the mountain, and in the sandy plain^ 
which extended from thence to Egypt. 



■*■•" 



» Exod. 13. r. 20. 
♦ Numb. aj. V. ti. 



or 



OTHER CITIES IN EGYPT, 



AflD PV 



THE SITUATION OF ZOAN. 



i HAVE mentioned, that lower Egypt was called 
Delta ; being similar to the Greek letter of that 
name. Each of its extremes was graced with % 
city, which in its time was qf great repute. At the 
eastern an^e stood ' Petusium, QO stadia from the 



* Pthimum WM called 8m by the Htbreafs^ but by tbe natif«B 
both Sin and Tin* It signified the black sediment and soilagt 
of the river, as well as the mud of the sea. The city receivtd its 
bame from Peleif a chief of the Caphtorm^ who settled in this 
part of Egypt; but migrated very early into Canaan. From 
fdet -Sin was formed the Pdusium of the Greeks; and from 
Peles Tin was derived the Philistim of the HebrexM, and the Pa» 
hitiTia of other nations. This people are alluded to Amoi. 9* 
V. 7* and Jeremiah. 47. v. 4. It i^ observable, that the word Tin 
-had in many languages the same signification, which it had in 
Egypt : and most names, in whose composition it is found, have 
some relation to mud and moisture ; and denote something foul 
and morassy. Hence among the Greeks, Tttayn, unSvifH Tt««if v^ 
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sea, upon the brink of the Arabian desert : from 
whence it was separated by a stream, which it gave 
name to. Here was the general entrance into 
Egypt for those, who came from Syria and Pa- 
^ lestine : and it was particularly fortified, to pre- 
vent any irruption from that quarter. At. the other 
extreme to the west was the famous city Alex^ 
andria^ built by the son of Philips after his con- 
quest of this country. It was for many ages the 
great emporium of the world ; carrying on a most 
extensive commerce, of which it was itself the cen- 
ter. During the reigns of the Ptolemies, it was the 
seat of royal residence ; till that family became ex- 
tinct, and Egypt was made tributary to the -Ro- 
mans. These two cities were at the extremes of 
the basis. At the top or vertical angle was the 
city Cercasora ; of which I have treated at large. 
Between Alexandria and Pelusium lay many places 
of note; whose situation has been tolerably well 
defined : yet, I know not how, very great mistakes 
have arisen, where they were least to be expected. 
The city Sa'iSy one of the most celebrated in Egypt, 
and particularly famous for the worship of the god- 
dess Isis, has by writers been strangely misplaced, 



wn^6;^u 'OTiXayvt: Suidas : it signified moist, and marshy places. 
OiK' would almoiit imagine, that the name of the river 7V/if, and 
T'mtdalc were of the same etymology. See Cambdcni BritaD* 
vol.2, pag, 107.P. 
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together with th^ nome, that it gave name to. 
Here was the mystical statue of the goddess before 
mentioned, which is supposed to have been an eni'* 
blem of divine wisdom, with this remar liable io- 

fCnption; * £ya> Ufjn T»y TO y^yovo^j km ov, x»» ftf'o/^cvoy* 
x«* Toy sfJiou irsvXwf oviti^ TsrUi ^vnrog ax£x»Au\^fy« The 

true situation of this place may be made evident 
from its vicinity to others. Alexandria I have 
spoken of, as at the extreme part of lower Egypt 
to the west. Not far from hence was the Canobic 
branch of the Nile^ and a city upon it of the same 
oame : and from the mouth of this river some chuse 
to make Ihlta commence ; excluding Alesandria^ 
that lay beyond it, from being a part of the triangle. 

' EiTflt TO Rav(i)£ixoy ro/txa, xxi ii - ol^x,^ th AtXra, This 

was the most celebrated branch of th^ Nile, and 
what was chiefly navigated. The first city in pass- 
ing up the stream was Canobus ; the next was 
Naucratis. Herodotus mentions them both in this 

light : ^ £( /x£v yi Mif^^iv <x Nauxf o^Tio; ctyxTrXuiovn : and^ 
f ( ii Naux^ctTiV airo d'aX«<r<rf|( xat KavfiajSy iia xiitQV jrXiuy I 

intimating, that as people sailed up the Canobic 
branch from the sea, they arrived first at Canobus, 
^nd next at Naucratis^ in their way to Memphis. 
They were therefore both on the same arm of th? 



* Plutarch de Iside et Osiride. 
> Strabo. lib. 17. pag. 1159. 

* Lib. 2. pa|. U7* 
VOL, VI. A A 
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Nile; both seaports, and not far from the mouth 
of the river. In the vicinity of Naucratis was the 
city SdiSf and its nome, situated to the east. They 
are mentioned in conjunction by * Pliny^ as neigh- 
bouring places : but are more particularly described 

by Strabo ; iiri t« ^orajtAw NauxjarK* otvo #f TiriroT«- 

jus ^i0^oipov ^Kp^euo'a 11 X»ir. Ptoletny speakft to the 

same purpose ■: ^ llmrv^q yofAO^^ km /xitr^ oiroXiC 2ai(| MM 
ir^o; TO) fxiyotXif Trorajuu) airo fucfMOP NosuXfj&Tic voAif. 

The city Naucratis was to the west of Sdis ; and 
upon the branch, that was called the great river, 
by which they meant the Canobic. This disposition 
is agreeable to the accounts of other writers ; and 
is particularly confirmed by the Notitia EcclesiOj 
as is observed by Cellarius : * In quA [notitid] Sals 
prima JEgypti Provincia, qua proxinm Alex- 
andria esfy ascribitur. Sdis then was in the lower 
part of Deltay in the vicinity of Canobus and Nau- 
cratis ; but nearer to the latter, iitr'^oivot; atnyjifrxi 
that is, according to the greater schcenus, 15 miles 
to the east of it; according to the less, about half 
that distance. The situation of the other principal 
cities, that lay towards the basis of Egyptj may be 
known from the rout of ' Titus, when he marched 



» Plin, Nat. Hist. lib. 5. cap. 11. 

* Lib. 17. pag. 1155. 

^ Geogr. lib. 4. cap. 5. 

• Cellarii ^gyptiis. pag. 18. 

^ Josephm de Bell. Jail. lib. 4. cap. 1 1. 
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towards Palestine And Judea. He set out froio 
Alexandria to Nicopolis; and from (hence passed 
by water to Thmuis : and from Thmuis he went to 
Tanis. The next place, that he halted at was Htr 
racleopolis paroa^ the antient i&/Arra ; and froo) 
thence proceeded to Pelusium. The author of ttH> 
Itinerary enumerates more places in this interval ; 
and at the same time gives their several difitpm^^ 
b^inning from the easU 



Pelusium 


- - 


- M. y, 


Heracleus 


- - 


- 88 


Thanis - 


* *> 


• 88 


Thmuis -^ 


- .. - 


• 88 


Cyno. 


- - 


- 8^ 


Tavam 


- - 


- 30 


Andron - 


^ * 


- 18 


Nithine - 


. ' 


- .18 


HermopoL 


- - 


- 84 

• 


Chercu - 


- - 


- 84 


Alexandria 


• 


- iO 



In another place, describing the rout from Pflur 
sium northward towards Memphis^ he makes thf 
first stage to be at Daphne^ which was the antient 
Taphaanes of the Scriptures^ and lay from PelU'^ 
sium 16 H. p. This abundantly shows, that T^nis 
and Taphaanes as well as P^usium were different 
cities : their situation being too well determined to 
admit of any doubt Tahpanhts^ as it is AHoetimes 

A IL % 
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1^ritteiir^ai»^% place of toyal redideUM Itt 4ie dtjfi 
of the f»ro]pl^i ^^^eremiah, who ipeitks of ^ tht 
c^ lintry d jPAariil^^'s houise in l\»hp0nke$.*' Above 
tkia was ' • JVMifift^^Atf^- and its iioino : the purport 
of which I iknagkie to have been the seat or teA^ 
dence of PA#rttoA. 

I have been' particularly careful to <ieiertiiiiie tht 
flituatton- of the affttiant citj ISm; aa I may from 
thence be able to rectify eome seerotag miatakes 
both in the Grecian and Roman writers ; and clear 
up the obsceriiy, which has from thence ensued. 
It is manifest from what I have before said, that 
this city was at no great distance from the sea, in 
the lower and most western* part of Delta. Yet 
some writers describe it at the irery summit of 
lower Egypty in the vicinity of Memphis. Mela 
speaking of cities, that- stood very high in the 
country, mentions this among others. '^Earum 



■• Jeremiah 43, v. 9. 

" Pharbethus is by some said to signify a place for cattle, 
from Phar^ an ox. It may be so: but it is generally applied to 
Something of -more conisequencfe ; and seems to represent either 
an^habitaiion of man, or « temple of tbo g«d8. B&Methis'fDr 
parpreUid HeOopofis, or ** bouse 4>f tbt »un :" Btih Skm^ BiA 
JfveHf Beth Shemeah arc of the same purport. So Betk Elf BeA 
Rehoi^ Beth Saida^ Beth Dag/niy Beth 'Peor^ all relate either to 
temples, or else the habitations of princes : so that T can hardly 
"imagine, that what is here meant is an ox-stall. I take Fharkth 
Id be a contnetibn for PhawaMethy the house of Fharaohm 
. . ^^ lib. 1. 49p. 9- psg* 6l« edi(. Groaovii. 



clarmiruM procul a mar\ Sdis, Memplds^^ Sjfene^ 
Buhastus^ ElephantU^ et Thtbuf^, JPlato msjg^^ 
a very coosiderahle city of this oaii^e^. (be caf^alpl 
a province; which he places :towarc|^. the ajpea^o^ 
jPeltOj where the iViV^ was &*8t divided..,. ''^^i \^ 

Ttar Aiywroy ly r« tkMXro^ 'n^i i xara K4ifvfn¥ ^^ifff^ 

n if«/iiif /tityini iroXi( £«7r. This is not^the position 
which Herodotus gives to Sdis: and a& to, SUrifio 
and Ptolemy^ who. are in this point particKlarlji 
dear, they likewise determine it quite a difiereot 
way. How can we. possibly reconcile a(;cQQnU so 
very opposite, and contradictory ? These - writers 
bad all of them been upon the spot : Ptokmjf wfis 
born in the neighbourhood of the city in dispute ; 
and Plato resided thirteen years according to 
Strabo, or, as his EpitomUer perhaps more truly 
states it, three years in the part, of which he makes 
mention. The latter term is surely full sufficient 
for a person to get acquainted with the place of faia 
residence. It -is not possible^ after such an inter* 
val, that he could mistake the name of it. We 
may be assured then, that this difference could not 
have orij^inally subsisted in the writings of men so 
inquisitive and diligent ; who were eye-witnesses to 
what they report. The source of this ambiguity 
arose doubtless from hence. " The 'province, to 



c. »■ 



'^ la TuBoetfw voL S. i^«(».31. ediu Scrranit 
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which Plato sdlodes, it that, which in the sacred 
Wririog^ is called lyii Twyn^ or as it is termed in 
our traoslatioD^ Zoan. Thb the Grecians took for 
Sd'ini'wck inflexion from SaU^ the cityi we have been 
so long treating o( and have called it by that name. 
That Zoan was ^led Zayn and Tzayn^ is certain 
from so many people supposing it to be Tanis: 
for which they had no other reason, than a simi- 
litude of sound : they had not otherwise the least 
inducement to fix it there. Jtnnne^ Thtodoretj 
Isidorui^ and many others suppose Zoan to have 
been Tani$ : but, as I have before observed, they 
have nothing to alledge for it, but what ^ Bochart 
has comprised in a short compass ; es Tzahane vd 
Tzahan factum est Tanis^ sedes Aul^t Regia: 
which, though the inference be not true, yet sbows^ 
how the w6rd is supposed to have been pronounced 
at different periods. It is on this account, that in 
the Seventy we find it rendered after this manner, 
where the Psalmist mentions, '* " the marvellous 
'^ tbingS) that God had done in the sight of the 
** Israelites, in the land of Egypt^ in the field of 

A; f3<T0 ty Aiyt/wTff ra o'ftfAua aum, xai ra rifxra mm 

IV wiiw ToMfiM?, For the same reason the Chald^ 



'« Boekmrt't Sedes Aube Regis, vol. 1. pag. ] 103. 
'» P9. 78. V. i2. 43. 
Hence Sy^eclht calU tfae Shefhtrdi In Eg^ TmtUa. p. 103. 
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parapbrast expresses Tzdm by d*3)<d> Tanis : all 
which shows plainly, how the original word was at 
different times pronounced ; and that what was the 
Zoan of Moses, was the Tzain and Zaiii of after 
ages. This Zdin the Greeks took for Sain, and 
from hence constituted a new nome and city of 
oats. 

In respect to Tanis, I do not believe^ that it* was' 
ever the seat of royal residence, or at any time of 
much note. What reputation it may seem to have 
gained, has been intirely owing to its being taken 
for ZoMn : whence all the fame and magnificence 
of that antient city has been transferred to this 
piace ; and several dynasties of kings have been 
likewise appropriated, to which it had no preteiH 
siond. Some represent it as a large place, though 
Josephus styles it '* vox^^^ny t«v« Ta,yi¥. It is said 
to have subsisted by trade ; having little else to de- 
pend on. The situation of it was upon a great 
lake, about three miles from the sea ; and like the 
other seaports in its vicinity, it was bare of many 
fconveniencies, and even of the necessaries of life. 
^'^ Lacus j^lzar proph attingit lacum Tennis, dis^ 
tat que d mari salso (i. e. Mediterraneo) iii. m. ?• 
Iste lacus prafatus est ingens, et amplus termints 



U Joitphus of the march of Titus: i)u»$fy h avopai •^fvii» «ai 
xara veXixQiv t»v» T«»i» avXt^irai. Bell. Jud. lib. 4. CBp. 11. 
■7 Gcogr. Nubiens. Clim. 3. part. 3. 
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^^Ayua hujus lac&s Tennhf ^um NilM inunigt 
tempore mstivoj dulcesdt : cum autem kyheme tem^ 
pore recedit usfue ad tBstaiem^ prdsvaiet aqua mariSj 
utque ided salsa evadit. We have a like accouol 
from Cassianu9 : "* ITienesi Mgypti urhem appur 
timun^ cuj»8 incoUs ita mari vel saUis lacuhus tm'^ 
guntuVy ut pra agrorum inopid commercium tmidb 
exaxeantj marisque apportunitate ditesami : fuin- 
etiam sola^ nki aliunde nambus adspartetur^ eaU^ 
bus (edificandis ^ egeant. As Egypt had seldom 
ram, and lower ^ Egypt no springs^ and this citj 
was so situated as above described ; let any ooe 
judge, if it could ever have been chosen for a place 
of residence by a series of kings. All places at the 
raoulhs of great rivers, and of a marshy situaliooi 
are bighly inconvenient, and generally unwh(^* 
some. Tanis seems to have been destitute both of 
water and soil ; and the whole country about it 
bad, especially towards Pelusium. " M«T«gw ii « 



" Cassiani. Collat. 2. cap. i. 

'* £st Insula in medio man. Benf, Tudelcns. pag. 126. and 
FErhpereur^s notes, pag. ^29* It is called at this day Temtes and 
Tenttse, 

Ex eo porrk [^vmtitf] qiiod Pdusium prMtrrfhit^ ulim derivatw 
alvevs, qui in lacum conversus angustis faucibus mari conjungifur, 
ad Cujus ripam Ttnesse, antiquissima civitaSy est coirdita. Ln 
African, lib. S« cap. !• 

Philonis Vita Mosis. 

** Strabo. lib. 17. pag. 1154. 
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^vw^j^Hi 3c»/ub«( n^Xhuf iy(9¥rM' Kcn AUTO Jc T« nnXwriov 

TtXfuara. Though this part of the world wins in- 
habited ; yet we find it to be situated in the midst 
of lakes, abounding with swamps and morasses, and 
full of mud and sea ooze. It was for this reason, 
that Alexander,, when he saw Egypt so finely cir- 
cumstanced for commerce^ chose to found a nevi^ 
city beyond the precincts of the country, rather 
than make use of any one already built : though 
there were some more opportunely situated for the 
trade, which was to be brought down the river j 
had they been equally fortunate in other particulars. 
It is a great pity, that men of learning will not 
consider the natural history of the places, they treat 
of, before they determine their situation ; as it de- 
pends so much on this kind of knowledge. Had 
these things been sufficieudy attended to, the best 
of the land of Egypt would never have been placed 
in the wilds of Arabia^ nor in the salt marshes of 
Tanis. And although ^^ ZoaA be represented by 
the name of Tanis ; yet they should not have been 
led merely by sound, but have considered the true 
representation of the plac^ as it is to be found in 
the original' writings. Names may be varied and 
changed : but the context is not so easily perverted. 



la 



See Bocharf% Sedes Aul« Re^x. vx>l« 1. pag. 1103. 
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This city and province is often mentioned with 
Memphis^ and occurs always in the vicinity of upper 
Egypt J even according to the version of the &- 
Tentj/y however they may miscall it. ** EgiXiiroi^ •! 

irXayfiiTcviriv Atyvirrov xoiret ^uXa<.— **K«» eiwoXv /i4i- 
yir»vecq afro MtfApiu^y xfti *' a^y^ovrx^ Mi/xf ici};,— xai ovx 

^u<r(i) isrup fisri Tavii^, xoti Trointra txfixn^'iy t¥ Aionr^Aii. 

All these places are high up in Egypt. But what 
puts the matter out of all dispute, is a passage in 
the book of Judith; where the country of Ramesse 
and Goshefi is mentioned ; and the chief cities of 
that part of the world, Memphis^ and, as it is there 
termed, Tan is are pointed out, and geographical 
order apparently maintained. NebuchodonosoTy 
king of the Assyrians^ when he was going to en- 
gage in a mighty war with Arphaxad of Afedia^ 
*^ " sent unto all that dwelt in Persia^ and to all 
^' that dwelt westward, and to those that dwelt in 
" Cilicia, and DainascuSj and Libanus, and Anti- 
" UbayiuSy and to all that dwelt upon the sea- 
*' coast; and to those among the nations, that 
'* were of Carmel, and Galaadj and the higher 
" Galilee^ and the great plain of Esdrelom ; And 



** Isaiah, I9. v. 13. 

^ EzekicL 30. v. 13, 14. 

*' This part differs greatly from the original. 

** Chap. 1, V.7, 8, 9. 
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^^ to all that were in Samaria and the cities thereof, 
^^ and beyond Jordan unto Jerusalem^ and Betane^ 
and Chellus, and KadeSj and the river of Egypt, 
and TaphneSy and Ramesse, and all the land of 

Until you come above 3Tafiw>, and Memphis.'^ I 
have quoted at large ; as nothing can be more cu- 
rious, and exact, than this geographical series. And 
we may learn from this and the foregoing passages, 
that however the place in dispute may be expressed, 
it was situated high in Egypt^ and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Memphis. And as the authors of the 
Greek version resided in Egypt, and knew well the 
situation of Tanis on the sea-coast, and had at the 
same time these evidences so immediately under 
their inspection ; they must have been very blind 
and inattentive, if they were guilty of this misnomer. 
I cannot help thinking, that the mistake is owing to 
persons, who copied from them ; and that in the 
original translation the word was Tfraxnq, which has 
since been changed to Tanis. Such alterations are 
sometimes to be observed it the version of the 
*^ Seventy. *• 

*» Where It is said in Ezekiel, chap. 30. v. 15, " I will pour 
" my fury upon Sin fPehsium] the strength of Egypt ;" it hasi 
been changed in the Seventy to Sals : *«» txx**^ '''•» ^/*«»' H-^ ••"» 
Tah, rifv i^%t;F Aiyvimf. This could hardly be an error in the 
original translator. 

*• The geography of the Scriptures is wonderfully clear and 
exact ; and appears to great advantage, when Compared with that 
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I hftve mentioned, that this place, which haiB been 
rendered Ta/iis by the Jews^ was by ethnic writers 



of the ethnic writers. There is in the Acts of the Apostles a 4le» 
scription of nations accordinjg to their situation, very similar to 
the account, which I have taken from the book of Judith. 
Iltf; ^fa»« Mtvo^ffv imetfi Tif ^h^ haXtxr^ «/»tff f » i! tynnfiniuw } n«^9w 
jMU Mn^i lUM UMfurmh mu •* tcvroMim'ii mw MnnwnMfumh ht^mmv 
n ie«i KMWtrahxtafy n»rro» nai mt Aaiav, ^^vytm§ ri usu UmfMjfvKm9$ 
Atytfmrof tiat ra fcipi ti9( A»|?v«)( ruf xarcn Ki/^mr, xa» oi trnih^Mxm^ 
'Ptf^MMM, IifiMM Tf tun Ufo^Xxnuif K^vTV? s«t Ap«jSf(i muroftip X»* 

Jk fPAVTK. ^c/s 2. y» 6, &c. What is mentioned, is concenuBg 

the gift of tongues at the feast ef pentecost : when the J cms, mid 
strangers, of all nations, who were come to the passover at Jem' 
tafem^ heard the Apostles speaking in the languages of every 
eountry.— ** How hear wc every man in our own language, 
^ wherein wc were bom ? Purthianiy and Medet^ and Elamiie$f 
'' and the dwellers in ifMopo/omia, and in Judea^ and Cuppad^dOf 
** in Pontus,tMil Asia^ Phrygia^ and PamphyUa; in Egypt^ and 
" in the parts of Libya about Cyrrfif,4knd strangers from Rome^ 
♦* both Jrxvs and Proselytes, Cretes and Arabians^ w^e do hear 
•* them speak in our tongues the wonderful works of God. And 
" they tverc all anuized.'' I mention this, because I cannot help 
suspecting a slight mistake in the passage, as exhibited in our pre- 
sent copies. There seems to be a principal province omitti^, 
where the Jeus resided in Asia; and Judea is substituted, which 
could have had no place in the list. To say, that among the 
nations, residing at Jerusalem during the feast of pentecost, were 
people of Judea, would be so unnecessary a truth, that we can* 
not suppose it would have been mentioned by the Apostle : and 
that these people of Judea should at all wonder to hear the 
Apostles <peak in their tongue the wonderful works of God is a 
thing impossible ; fof their tongue was the language of the Apos- 



expressed Sdis. The Grecians^ I know not why, 
seem to have bad a part;iciilar fancy in striking out; 
what 18 tb^ final letter in the original word \fv, and 
changing it in many, places, where they copied* 
Thus for Ilittm they wrote lAiec ; for Pergamum 
IlifymfMiK : for Clemens Kxn^n?, for *• Crescent Kj u«-- 
»ifi Budens llniiif. The word V^P^ Keren was 
changed to Ki^ ; and |ro Cohen^ the chief person 
in the «SamoMracuni mysteries, was expressed Coest 
and it is remarkable, that Josephuij when he speaks 
of Cain and Abel^ in his first book of the antiquities 
of the JepsMj always calls the' former KctTc ; which is 
exactly analogous to the expressing Tsdin by Sdis. 

^^ VLfi99VfofiMtr^ f^ avTuv i imp v^o( Ka7(.<-— KaT^ h 

Wb^ooo^ we may gather, that, if a Grecian writer 
be attpposed to mention ^^Tsdin^ he must call it 

(Ics. ..The peof^le here meant were, I imagine, the Lydians; in 
vhose country, and near it, were the cities Sardu, Tkyatif^ 
Colossitf LaodiceUf in^all which the Jews resided in great num- 
bers : att that part of Asia was full of them. There is a geogra- 
phical order observed in this detail of nations, as far as it could 
be maintained : which is interrupted by the mentioning of Ju- 
iea. This country did not belong to the series : yet is intro- 
duced with the nations of AstA mmor; though it was nearer to 
Egypt* The passage, I imagint, stood originally in this tnaaner 

*» ^TuROthy.^. y. 10. 21. 

s* Jasqph* Autiq. Jad« lib* 1. cap. 2. 

'* The author means only in respect to the terminatioa* 
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SdiSf according to the common usagp of bis Ian« 
guage. What Plato terms Zmir$KH ••i^t^r had been 
more truly expressed £«7yirix0c and T^mnnKn* So 
likewise in Pampomus Mcla^ the city near MbM- 
plusj mentioned among those so remote from the 
sea, might instead of Sah^ have been with orare 
propriety written Tsms^ being the Tmih ^f the 
Egyptians : but this would not have been coqso«- 
nant to the analogy of the two languages,. '* 

What has been here said may in some d^ree re- 
medy a difficulty,, which occurs in Manetho^ where 
he spealcs of the city Abaris. He tells us» that the 
first pastor king Salatis built it in the nome of 
Satsi^ on the east side of the river Bubaotus. 

*£u(wv ii [2)aA«rK] tv ¥OfM t^ l.alnf voXiy twtKeuformrwff 
xsifAtmnu fAiy ir^ oc avetroXnp ru BafiariTH iror«f*s^ nmXMfUt^ 
y aisro Tivoc a^^»i»i 5foXoyi«c A|3«f i|t*,^aiuni» ncncf.*' 

Now this city Abaris I have shewn to have been 
over against the apex of Delta^ where the Nile was 
first divided, at a great distance from the city and 
nome of ^^Sa'is: and the river of ^^Bubastus was 



^* They have no words, which begin with those double letters* 

'^ Joseph, contra Apion. lib. 1. ^ 14* 

3^ Sals, at the distance of three days sailing down the river 
from Cairo; called now Se al Hajar^ or antient S<u$. Egmoni 
and Hcj/man, vol. 2. pag. IIS. 

^* The river of Bubastiu was the upper part of the great Pelu^ 
siae branch of the Nile; at the commencement of which the city 
Abari% was situated. 
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' equally remote ; so that these circumstances can- 
not be reconciled, but upon the principles above. 
' Syncetlus seems to have perceived a mistake; 
and ^endeavours to amend it in another manner^ 
by substituting for the SaUic^ the Sethroitic nome. 
This is an arbitrary manner of proceeding j and not 
supported by any authority: but it favours his no- 
tion, that Zoan was Tanis, to which Sethron was 
next in situation. But there was no relation be- 
tween Zoan and Tanis : and they who have main- 
tained this notion, have been misled by a similitude 
of sound; and that but a feint resemblance: which 
at any rate Would be too fallacious to found an 
opitiion upon, when unsupported by other '^ evi- 
dence. 

We may learn from what has been said, that the 
iiame of the province 2^4n was of antient date ; 
and the memory of it almost effaced in the time of 
•the Grecians. Plato however, and Mela have pre- 
served it; but with some variation. They both 
describe it at the very top of lower Egypt, at the 
•first division of the Nile. I have abundantly shenn, 
that the land of Goshen was there; that it was a 
place of pastures, the plain of Egypt, and tl^e par- 
-tkular spot, where the Israelites resided : in other 



^ Sjfnctlius. pag. 6i. 

*^ Had he called it the Sethite noroe, instead of the Sethroite, 
he would have been nearer the truth ; as hereafter will appear. 
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words it was the field of ZoMfL M tbe SA^ of 
P/a/o and Mela was b^re. I think timi tbere mil 
be no doubt, but it wa9 the sama place, of wbicb 
we have been treating, the Zain or Zoaf^ of tba 
Scriptures. 

It may be thought, that I have inferred mane 
from Plaia^ than ia contained in bb words^^* inf* 

• xATft )c«(u^i/ rx^^iroii to m NctXy ^v^» : wbioh .poay 

be said not to have been designed to 4eacribp. the 
situation of the nome and city of SaHs^ but to ftefine 
the figure of DeltOn If this be the case, J^lat^^ k 
guilty of great impropriety ; and bis drift ia unaor 
countable. The exact situation of cities is defined, 
by others in their vicinity, and by the proiFiwe% 
which are nearest. But Plato^ in mentiopiog f 
city, dwells upon circumstances the most reiQOte 
from it ; and instead of a general descriptioo of the 
place gives a partial account of the country. What 
is it to the purpose in the introduction of a story, 
which related to &ii>, to mention, that the NUc 
was divided at the top of Delta; unless it was der 
signed to signify, that the city was io the vicinity of 
that part of Egypt ? Besides, it is not Phf^ only, 
who places a city in these parts ; but M^la UHe- 
wise : and we Icara from EusebiuSj that the first 
Pastor king, who reigned, was a Saite : and that 
prince was far enough removed from lower Sa'is. 



■^— *■ 



^ Io Timaeo. vol. d» pag. 21. 
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Manttho indeed calls this king by the name of 
Salatis: but Eusebius^ who seenis to have been 
particularly diligent and inquisitive, calls him, as I 
have before observed, Sdites ; intimating, that he 
was of the province of Seiis. Africanus mentions 
him in the same manner : but adds farther, that it 
was his real name ; which he did not take from the 
province, but bequeathed the name to it : ^^ ou x«ii ^"^ 
• Zaim^ MjMoc fxXnSn. If the province, which was 
called after him, was by the Greeks termed Saites, 
it is very manifest that the name of this prince was 
Sait or Said; a name vet^ common among the 
Arabiofts at this day; and which occurs in his>- 
tories of the most remote antiquity. He held the 
greater part of Egypt tributary ; but was properly 
termed king of Zoan : for that was particularly the 
Cusean province. This title in th^ original lan- 
guage was Melech A I Tzaan or Tsa'in : but for A I 
Tsdin the Greeks by mistake put Salatin ; wherein 
there is no essential change, but a mere transpo- 
sition of letters : which arose from their not being 
expert in reducing the elements to order : just as 
they formed Ourotdl from miK ^k. It is to lie ob- 
served, that this person was certainly king of this 
part of Egypt called IVK Imin : and the name -&- 
laiis naturally resolves itself into words of the same 
composition and purport : which we cannot sup* 
(pose to be merely the effect of chance. We m^ 
t^erefui-e, I think, be saiij^fied, that the Salatis of 
A /a net ho and JoMcphus was derivtd from tbe Jjdf- 

Vol.. VJ. j» B 
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kck al Tsain of the Ciueans, changed to Salatin^ 
arid with tlie Greek termination Salatis. 

What I have said may remedy the seeming era-* 
tradiction, which has subsisted between writers 
about these two cities of the same name : but it 
does not precisely certify the situation of thai,^ 
which is mentioned by Plato :■ the other is saffi* 
ciently determined. The upper part of Delta has 
been amply described : 'the land of Goshen was 
there ; whicii I have shewn was a ]M)rtioD oi the 
field of Zoan : consequently in these parts must 
have been the city in risquest. According to Plato^ 
the city Sdis was near the point of Delta, where the 
Nile was first divided ; and where stood the city 
Cercasora. If ue suppose this to be the exact siqi- 
ation of Tsdis^ these two must have been one city 
under different names. This is possible : but there 
arc circumstances, which render it highly impro- 
bable. In respect to Cercasora, I have described 
it as the first city in Delta, which occurred in pass- 
ing down the Nile : but it is not spoken of as a 
large city ; and was besides in the neighbourhood 
of Heliopolis, to which it was in every respect in- 
ferior. On the other hand, the Sah of Plato is 
represented as a principal city, if not the most con- 
siderable of any ; [Aiyirr, ncXiq laTc ; a character not 
at all applicable to Cercasora. I should therefore 
be induced to think that Heliopolis was the city 
alluded to under the name of Sdis : that it was the 
Zain or Zoan of the Scriptures ; where the sacred 
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writers seem to have fixed the residence of the 
Pharaohs, during the abode of the Israelites ia 
M^gypt. Hence Joseph took his nife, the daughter 
Qf Potipherak : and there are not wanting other 
•^writers, wliO affirm, that the kings of Egypt did 
reside here in those times. ^ K,»i wqaxw |3«a-iAc»i> 

nyvfMivw^ n«X|May«»^f tft^tCiXiv^t rw wifi 'HAisiroAiy 

^^w»» ; so that if this authority may be admitted, 
Heliopolis was certainly Zoan. As to the country 
of this name, I imagine it to have been the pro- 
vince originally possessed by the Cuseans,- where 
they particularly inhabited ; ^he same as the land 
pf Goshen. The name of it was grown obsolete in 
the time of the Grecians ; and was otherwise neg- 
lected by them : for they omitted the genuine 
names of places, which they treated of, as bar- 
barous ; and substituted others of their own framing, 
such as DiospoliSj PaiwpoliSy CynopatiSj LtQO'- 
poUsy FelusiuTHy names given from the supposed 
object of worship in those cities, and from other 
mistaken notions. And as they changed . Tsutin to 



-. s» Ktfi iMtA$i9 iroifiiMK tiMu TiK fi.tr avrir, ovptx^ff^f avt^k rv 
t» 'HAmt voAii s«TMx«0'ty. Zpnaras^ lib. 1. cap. 11. I( was not, at 
Htliopolis that the Jsraeliies '^ided, but in Goshen ; which in 
the time of the Greeks was indeed included, and absorbed in W^ 
nome of Heiiopolis. Thesagyidcncts however bring us near the 
icenc of action : and phov, tl&at jpi thh part of Egjfpi tlwtt o^ 
c u rre n eet <tft4i€ippea« 
^ Ckrm, PaMck*fti%. .$3* *^ 
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Sahf it caused bo tiiucH uncertainty betw^ft that 
city and the other of the same ilame, that thQf 
were glad to define it by a circumstance peculiar 
to itselfj and call it the city of the Sun * which was 
a name, that did not properly relate to the city, but 
to the temple, so greatly celebrated ; called On, 
Aifiy and Ain Shtmesh ; by them interpreted He- 
liopolis. And as they were fond of attributing to^ 
every eity a home of th^ same name, they called 
the province the Heliopoliian nome ; so that the 
original name both of Goshen^ and of Tsaan be- 
came in a manner obliterated and lost. Of the 
last some faint traces only are to be found in the 
authors, which I have had recourse to, . in Plato^ 
Manethoy and Pomponius Meld. 

It is extremely remarkable, that among the many 
dynasties of Egyptian kings, who reigned at dif- 
ferent places, there is rtb list transniitted to us of 
any Heliopolitan i)rince$. Yet Heliopolis was a 
seat of royally: and kings did certainly reign there; 
of whom there are many memorials. The only 
reason, that can be supposed for this omission is, 
that they were called kings of Tzaan^ and on that 
account have by mistake been transferred to Tanis: 
of whose kings there are seveml dynasties ; though 
if, was not a place of great eminence. Some too 
have been attributed to Sais. 
. . I iiiade mention lately of a. prophecy in ^' Ezekicl^ 

♦■ Chup. 30. V. 14, U. 
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from ^bich mucbi I think/ may be inferred to the 
{^resent pqrpose. The part of it, ivhich I sbiall 
0iake use of,. stands thus in our translation, :> ^^ And 
" I will make Pathros desolate., and will set fire 
in Zoan, and will execute judgments in N(k 
And I will pour my fury upon Sin^ the strength 
of Egypt ; and I will cut oflf the multitude, of 
^* No*'' There seems to be a secret allusion in. this 
prophecy to the hbtory, and circumstances of each 
place specified: and the punishments threatened 
are particularly adapted to the cities, which are to 
suffer. Pathros was the populous Thebaic pro- 
vince, the capital of which was immeuse;. having, 
if we may credit Homer^ no less than an ikundred 
.g^tes. ^0, translated Memphis by the Seventy y' 
.was. equally populous: and whereas other cities 
had their particular gods and particular rites, this 
. fieeras to have been devoted to. every species of ido- 
latry. Pelusium I have before described, as the 
barrier of ^, Egypt ; wtierein all their confidenoe 
..was placed. Now we. are informed by tli^ pro- 
pheqy, that the multitudes of PathrQS.Ytcr^ xq he 
;diminisli9d, and the place to become void and de- 
.solate. y^emphis was to incur more fearful jtfdg- 
Qiients : it was to become an ^leap of carnage ; and 
God's power was to {^ visibly exerted over^s 
idols. Sirif or Pelusium^ the strong city, has this 
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^particular threat, that it was to be tatefi by itbrtAf 
and borne down by iiiry and vioteodd. The de- 
nunciation upon ZoaH is differtot from all : *^ I will 
" set fire in Zoan ;" which is rendered in the &- 
ventjff x»i iwtrv irvf tin Ttfiny. Why should this city, 
however named, be particularly dootned to fire? 
What connection could there be between the place, 
and the punishment, to which it was devoted? 
Doubtless, the inhabitants were worshippers of that 
element, by which they were to be destroyed : and 
the city, called by the Seventy Tanis, and in the 
Hebrew Zoan^ was no other than Hellopolis ; a 
point I have long been endeavouring to prove. 
Indeed all Egypt worshipped Osiris, or the sua: 
but at Heliopolis was his magnificent temple, aod 
particular rites. Hence it is said in the saoie chap* 
ter, that God " will set fire in Egypt;*' but the 
place particularly mentioned is Zoan. On which 
account I cannot help repeating, what I have be- 
fore s^id, that where the Seventy now mention 
Tanis^ xa» ifovfa TTv^ tm Taytk, it was in the original 
translation Ta-av^ or To-xynf. There is a particular 
alkision in this prophecy, which cannot be made 
applicable to Tanis : but in respect to Metiopotis 
there is a manifest *' propriety, and correspondence : 



f' There is all through this chapter a great differcDce between 
the original and the Greek, For No, the Scvcn^ read Dios- 
polls: and, verse l6, instead of ** Sin shall ban; great pain," it 
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all which is lost, if the words come to be ai>plied to. 
any other city in ^ Egypt. 

I have taken notice, that jnany mistakes have 
arisen from the different manner of writing, which 
subsisted between the eastern and western nations. 
Some instances I have produced, where there lias 
been an apparent transposition of the letters, par* 
ticularly in the name of Salatis; which I have sup- 
posed to have been Al Tmin misplaced. It is to 
be observed that there ajre four lists of the Shepherd 
king^, transu)itted to u:^ fpy as many diSerent his- 
torians ; who vary from one another essentially. 
Eusebius, whom I esteem as the most diligent in 



18 in tlicir vci*sion, ra^ctyy^ t«^«x^>j^it«i iJ rwji^. If we may sup- 
pose this to have been the original reading, it alludes manifestly 
to the Cataracts : and the meaning is, that S^aie, however habi* 
tuated to noise, shall be deafened with a superior noise, with the 
clamours and tumults of war, which shall overpower the sound of 
the great waterfall. TIic Caiarncts are immediately above the 
city Syenc, at the extremity of higher Egijpt. 

^ I was once inclined \o think, that Xois might have been the 
Zoan-o( the Scriptures : but it lies too low to be made to cor- 
respond ; though it is somewhat similar in sound, and has there- 
fore as gjDod pretensions as Tarns. Strabo mentions it as a me- 
diterranean city, at the division of the Sthcnnytic and Phatnic 
streams : f ti| fAip-eyaia vwt^ t« £iCi vvvrixt; xai ^arnitt rofAmrof Eoi'c 
ir* n.mt n}0v?, itai woXk t9 rtt T^tffinvrmi^ 90fM, lib* 17* pag. 1 154* 

Ptolemy speaks of a nomc of the same name : Soirm vo/aos xat 
^tiTpoiroXK Ho»(. lib, 4. cap. 5. But he places it among the lower 
districts. 'r-Jt was too far removed, and ipo obscure and con- 
tracted to have been the Zoan of the sacred writers. 
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.his inquiries^ has struck *ai[jttMiis aseount the names 
of seveJDBl princes, whieh* ace coDiaiaed in the lists 
of oti^ writers. A^d^ng *t>t^i'^..^he name of 
i^aA /Qccnrs not in tt^Bt^ 4i9ti ^^4yic% -'he exhibits; 

jiad in^ted is only to be fb&od '^ ...ti^t of j^fri- 

'^^us. 1 think, I can percerrea«QOrfiuption m it; 
Bbd am persuaded, that the original tiord was 
Tsaafif changed by the transposition of a single 
letter to Staan. It is the same as. SalatU, or At 
Tjijaifi ; and for thiiiiHfry.tfettRQtf. I- imagine it to 
have been omitted by Buiebiu^ He saw plainly, 

. that it related to the same person, as the other ; 
apd that it was merely a word mis-spelt, which 
jfricaum cs>y^^ no.t .reduce to order ; but taking 
it for an additional name, lilad blindly inserted it in 
his list of the ^^ Shepherd kings. Janias, the fifth 
in the list of Manet ho, is liable to the same ex- 
ceptions, I very much suspect, that the original 



♦* A list of the Shtpherd kiiig% a^ taken from diflcrent writers by 
Sir John Marsham : see. viii. pag. 102, 
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was Zanias, the same as Tsain, and At Tsdiu, by 
the Greek* called Salaiisi' It is plain that there 
has been a gre'i^ corruption of the names, which 
occur in the tists^ th».^^/ff ton kings ; as none 
of the authors have ^WmNlike. From hence' has 
arisen a multiplicity of ^princfiv heyohd what the 
original dynasties consisted of. ' Euseb'tus certainly, 
saw these mistakes'; and endeavoured in part to 
remedy them : there is otherwise no accounting for 
his omission of these nBoies \ as they occur in those 
writers, from whom he *" copied.' ' ^ ' . 

As there was in these parts such a city as Sdig, 
at least so rendered by the Greeks; one-would 
naturally imagine, that the Suite province wa».A<im / 
hence denominated : but it certainly was not: ana^- 
it is here necessary to make a proper distinction, 
I have mentioned that tlie Shepherd kiiig took his i| 
: ..^r?^^^ ' / * 

** There is reason lo ihiok, that tlic WVe corruptions are to be 
found in many iist« of antii-iil king!> ; wlicrr the same princn %n 
incrAduci'd over again by a mistake of their title, or 
tion of their name. In tfiu dynasty of Augr'tan kin 
bitwl by Ctrtiat, Afrkanvi, Ixc the fifth prince i> A\ 
immediate successor Aratiut. But Araliui seeras to 
name, only with .the Arabian particlu transjuned. 1 i 
bti a conuptiun fur Al Ariiu, thn sami: ns Al Am, 
of winch 1 have explained. Thns in the 1 8th dyna: 
tim kings, Amies, Arrititui, ArmuU, Armasct «wm to 

ai. Ramesa, the name of the ni'xt prince in thclis>.n |>i>.~ 

babty thi'y were the »>:ne person. Si-veial inittHnrrs tjf this suit 
may be produced. ^. 
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title, from the capital province, Txdin^ which he was 
first possessed of : but on the other hand» he gave 
name to the Smte nome» which is not termed No- 

jfnu9 SeiticuSf but Sdites^ and was called so from 
Salty or SAdy which was the name of this prince. 
This, nome lay principally in upper Egypt: but 

mTzdin was in the lower, and was properly distinct, 
though by some included in the former. I have 
taken notice, that the Greeks by their inflexions 
and terminations often rendered thintss the most 
unlike, very similar; and made other things to 
become very like, whichtit first had no connection 
nor resemblance. By their changing Tzdin to SaU, ' 

• 

one would be led to imagine, that it gave name to 
the Skiite uome, and that there was some affinity 
between them: but in reality there was no simili- 
tude, nor correspondence. The province received 

its name from the prince, as I have mentioned ; but 
Tsdin or Tsoan was the place from whence he took 
histiile; and was consequently of a different ety- 
molog\% It was a place of pastures, and the ori- 
ginal scat of the Shepherds in Egypt j and undoubt- 
edly received its name from thence ; being derived 
Trom *' Tzov^ Tzaan, Tzanah {\^'i, n32f) which signify 
stieep, flocks, and cattle. Tzoan signifies the Shep- 
licrd province^ as Cushan does \\\e Arabian : and 
Melech al Tzoan is the Shepherd king. What the 

♦' Gen. 4. V. ?. Gau 47. v. 4. Psalm S. v. 7. 



IIebret»$ expressed \i^^f according to the Egyptian 
idiom seems to have been rendered W^* 

m 

Such is my opinion about the antient city and 
province of Tzoan. The city I have supposed to 
have been the same, which nas called afterwards 
Heliopolis : apd the field of Zoan to have been the 
adjacent country, a portion of the plain of Egypt. 
This Tzoan of the Hebrews, I imagine, was the 
Taaan and Tsdin of I he Egyptians, altered by the 
Greeks to JSahi and Sais. It was 'Called both 
Tzain and Cushan ; being denominated from the 
family, as well as from the occupation, of the peo- 
ple, who possessed it, the Shepherds^ and Cuseans. 
But the Saite province, though it did include Tsaifij 
yet extended far above; comprehending Memphis^ 
and whatever in upper Egypt was in the possession 
of this people : which province received its name ^| 

firom Said, or Saitj i\\t name of some of the most 
early prrnces in that country ; but especially of Sa- ^ 

latis^ the first Cusean king. What is extraordinary, 
no time has been able to efface these memorials : 
and the Copts, as well as the Arabs, who now pos- 
sess the country, call all this part of Egypt Smt^ 
and Ha/iid at this day. It is mentioned by ^^Ulug 
Btig^ unA^Nassir Ettusaus, who place Cous in 
it, a place undoubtedly of Cusean original. Kus 




♦• Uhg Bcig. Gcogr. Vet. vol. 3. pag. <)1. 

^ Kassir Etttaaus. Gcogr. Vet. vol. 3. pag. 123, 
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in Sdit JEgypti superiqris. The ^"^ Nubian, geo- 
grapher Speaks of it, in his description of places IQ 
lie passed through in going from Al Cairo upwards* 
Qui autem egreditur ex Metzr secus ampUorem 
parttm Nili, intendcns Sahidy &c. But ^' JLto AJVh 
canus describes it more amply. He makes Egjfpt 
to consist of three parts, Errif^ Becliria 6t Afa- 
ramma^ and Sahid. Errif is the western^ and Co* 
nfibic part of Delta : Maramma is the Peluuac^ 
and eastern : and upper Egypt from Cairo south, 
is called Sahid : which he particularises as being 
farthest from the sea. Errifue et Maranmuz habi^ 
tatores ikihidicos urbanitate superant ; qudd dua 
ha partes mari viciaa, ab Europaisj Barbaricis, 
et Assyriis amplius frequentantur. Veriim Sahi- 
dicij in mediterraneis ultra Al Cairum habitantes^ 
exteros nullos vident prater raros quosdam ^thir 
opas. He moreover tells us, that the province 
Sahid was in antient times the seat of Egyptian 
grandeur : ^* nobilitatem priscorum ^gyptiorum 
olim in Sahidicd rcgione supra Al Cairum consti- 
tisse. All these circumstances correspond with the 
country from Heliopolis upwards, the jcxcyiri xoAis, 
which was situated not much below the spot, where 
Cairo now stands. Memphis was about eighteen 



'»** Gaog. Nubieus. Clim. 3. Pari. 3. pag. 99. 
'' '' Leo Africanus, lib. 8. cap. 2. 

«* Ibid. cap. 3. 
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miles above Heliapolis. If aby farther confirmation 
be wanting^ it may be obtained from the Arabic 
version of the fiiblr; where the land of Gosheni^i^ 
always interpreted Sadir^ or the land of Said: and 
Arabian evidence must have weight in respect to 
an history of that nation. 

^' Vansleb tells us, that Sdhid signifies a place or 
region higher than another: but ^^ Leo supposes 
it to signify terrestris. If my opinion be wdl 
grounded, the province received its name from the 
first of the Shepherd kings : and the etymblogy at 
this distance of time is hai*dly to be arrived at. It 
is pretty certain, that Said, Sdit, and Stiites are 
originally the same as Sethy and Sethus^ a name, 
by which on6 or more of the princes of the country 
were called ; and particularly the first Pastor king. 
He is represented .in the mjfthological history of 
Egy^fy as the brother of Osiris ; and is called Ty- 
phon ; and is mentioned as having been in a con* 
fctant state of war with Osiris. He was the first 
king of the Aurita, as I have shewn : and the dy- 
nasty of the Aurita was the most antieut of any iu 
Egypt; 9LS Synceltus witnesses from the old CAi*- 
nicle ; though he supposes them to have been gods : 

** [QfWkJ jSao^jXijav wpunov t«v Av^ircov, 1 his name 



" Vanakb.i^g, 13. ^ 

*♦ Ab Al Cairo ad Bvgi^ cortfinia, Sahid, id r.sty TtrrHtrem. 
pag. 666. 

'* Sj^/rjtltust pag. 51. 
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signifies, if we may believe Plutarch, a petvon of 
high rule ; a man of violence : but this interpre ta- 
tido I do not much depend tfli. It was not an 
Egyptian name, but a Babjflonish; as may be 
seen in the annals of that nation. And this leads 
me, before I conclude, to take notice of a mistake 
in an Assyrian or Babylonish dynasty, similar to 
what I have mentioned in the Egyptian; wbicb 
m\\ afford the hijojhest confirmation to what I have 
been saying. The tenth king in the list is by Eu' 
sebius termed Altadas ; and by Moses ^Choro^ 
nensis, from Alaribus of Catina, he is called Axrn^ 
tagus. However different they may appear, these 
are certainly the same name, only mixed, and trans* 
posed. Altadas is Al Tsdid^ or ^"^ Seth : and Aza* 
taguSy or, as it should be read, Alzatagus^ is Ouc 
Al Tsdit with the Greek termination subjoined. 
They have suffered a transposition, like that q£ the 
name of Scdatis : but, when traced to their ori- 
ginal elements, are found to be Said^ Sa'it^ and 
Seth ; as they were at different times expressed. 
Africanus puts the matter out of all doubt : for he 
expressly calls the person Seth or Sethos, who is the 



'* Moses Choronensis Hist. Armenia, lib. 1. 
'^ Tktophilvs Antiochenus tells us, that Stth 'gM<e name to the 
^.country. Ad Aulolyc. lib. 3. pag. 396. All these little frag- 
ments of history accord ; and serve to the establishment of what I 
kave been endeavouring to prove. "* 
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Attadas of Euseiius. . Hence somebody has added 
in the dynasty of AfricanuSj as quoted in the canoa^ 
of the above writer^^ Sf^wc [Axraiot,^ EvrfjSiw ;] that., 
i^ ^* the Altadas of Eusebius is the Seih of AJri'^, 
canus.'' .; 

Wlioever would unravel the mysteries, with which 
the writings of the Grecians are obscured, must 

' sometimes make use of their errors for a clue ; and 
from their mistakes find out their meaning. If w)l 
take things in the gross, as they occiK, we shall find 
ourselves greatly mistaken. The histories of an- 
tient date seem to have undergone the same fata- 
lity, as the cities, of which they treat. We see in 
both surprising memorials of antient achievements; 
but attended with vast chasms and interruptions, 
which it is very difficult to supply. The materials 
too have in many parts been mixed ; and evidently 
bearjaarks of interpolation and change. They put 
one in mind of the walls of Athens^ which were 
built out of the ruins of the city, when it had b^n 
sacked by the Persiajis : wherein were to be seen 
architraves, pillars, entablatures, fragments of every 
species of architectnf e, tlirown together without or- 

., der, or design ; and lying in every direction, Justus 
chance had allotted. The like confusion is to be 



'• fyisehii Histor. T.vfayuyyi. pag. 356. 
AAra^af 16 a corruption for AA Taai, 
^ AA^«T«yo? for OvK h\ Z«ir« 
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observed amid the splendid ruins of antient history. 
It is the duty therefore of a good architect to re- 
dace, if possible, the scatteredjfragments to order ; 
to raise the inverted column, to adapt the capital to 
the shaft, and to place all on a proper basis. This^ 
I confess, is beyond my abilities to compass ; though, 
I hope, that I have contributed some small matter 
towards it; and may possibly make farther ad- 
duces. 



The end. 
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Malancholff rites o( the EgypUAJts - iii. 179 
Melech^ a radical of Antient Mythology i. 87* vi. 147 
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MtlitCf or Afe/fVa, treatise on - v. 357 
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Memphites, formed several Egyptian dynasties iv. 424 
MaidesianSf an Eg^'ptian dynasty - iv. 431 
Menes, devoured by an hippopotamus, ex- 
plained - - iv. 414 
M'eropeSf built the Tower of Babel - v. 75, 76 
Metis and Hippa, antient deities - ii. 287 
Michaelisj his view of the Hebrew Orthography i. 247 
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NomCf definition of - - 
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Nus€tanSy their address to Alexander 
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Oiuum, true name of Heliopolis 
Oph^ a radical of Anticnt Mythology r 

Ophites, or serpent-race ^ • 

Oracle at Dodona, ticcount of - • 

■ "" s, whence derived - • 
Orgies of Bacchus ^ described - • 
Orion^ true and fabulous history 

— ^-, the Nimrod of the Scriptures 
Ormisda^ Indian deity, account of 
Orpheus^ his true character • 

■ , why many - • 
■ I I nature of his hymns - - 

— — — t drawing trees, &c. >Y'th his lyre, cx- 
plainel - • . 
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.Wesselinge P0$fi^ 
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PLATI^ XIII. 

A Coin of Philip the Ekler^ and another of SeTems 
from the City Apamea^ the antient Cibotus : copied froin 
Falconerius, and Siguinus. 

Navis Biprora, sive Baris -Slgyptiaca, from Pocoek's 
Egypt: see two other specimens from the same Author 
in Vol. I. Plate iv. of this work - - - 46 

PLATE XIV. 

Deus Lunus Ovatus of Heliopolis in Syria, from Vail- 
lant's Coins of the Colonies. Vol. 11. p. 331. 

The Serpent, and Mundane Egg, from the same author, 
p. 136. p. 147. 

Deus Lunus of Carrh^s from Vaillaiit. - - (i<| 

PLATE XV. 

Janus Bifrons Erycinus with the Dove and Olive, from 
Spanheim de Praestanti& et Usu Numism. Antiquorum. 
Vol. I. p. lf)8. Isis, and Doves: also a coin of Ascalon, 
upon which is the representation of tlie Mother of the 
Gods with a Tower upon her head, and beneath, a Ship : 
by her side a Dove and Altar. From Paruta, Spanheim, 
and Gorlseus. - - - • -. ^ 84 

PLALB XVI. 

Hieroglyphics of the Scorpion ; and of the sacired Ser* 
pents of Egypt : particularly of a Serpent crowned with 
the water hly, and ornamented wit;!^ eiableo^s of plent|rfc 
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and styled Neo Agathodamon. Isis also upon the Lotos : 
taken from Kircher^ Seguinus^ and Gorlaeus. Also a 
frog upon the Lotos from Montfaucon^ Vol. IL Part £d. 
p,348. Page 181 

PLATE XVII. 

Jutio Samia Selemtisj standing in a lunette, and 
crowned with a lunette, and disclosing her mystic veil : 
from Spanheim -----. 193 

PLATE XVIII. 

Various specimens of Mater Deorum Turrita, sitting 
upon a rock, and holding in her hand some ears of corn, 
and other symbols : at her feet a man in different attitudes, 
who seems to be struggling in the water : selected from 
coins of Antioch, Rhesam, Nisibis, Edessa, Cairhas^ 
Singara, Side, and Damascus : from Patinus, Vaillant» 
Goltzius, ahd others - - * - - - 245 

PLATE XIX. 

Spcs Divina, with the sacred Cupselis, and other em- 
blems : from Gruter. Inscript. Vol. L p. 102 - 246 

PLATE XX. 

The Chrysalis, Aurelia, Musca, and other emblems re- 
lating to the renewal of life, and the immortality of the 
soul : from Gorlaeus, and the Pamphylian Obelisk of 
Kircher. .---... 247 

PLATE XXI. 

The Marriage of Eros and Psuche, from that curious 
Camaio in the valuable Collection of his Grace the Duke 
of Marlborough : described upon an Onyx by Tryphon, 
a Grecian Artist. This Plate is finely engraved by 
Cardon, from a drawing of Cipriani. - - 254 

PLATE XXII. 

• Sarapis Htlius : with specimens of the God Orus 
erowned with the water lily : also Jomus Bifnm» Taurinus 
Hrtruuui : from Spanheim and others - - 26s 



